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CHAPTER SIX 

UESSLunry, sonship^ and thb vrNCDou 

L Messianism among primitive people — Different views among 
tlie Hebrews— Kow Jesus came lo believe himself the Messiah, and his 
offigina] inleq>nrtation of the idea as he grew into the rtle — II. Bh 
achirvenient m coming to regard himself as the Son of God— The 
development of Yahvch and the kind of Deity he had grown lo be in 
Jesus' day — The unique time and circumstance for the development 
of the theanthropic consciousness — -Deity as ontological — Outcrops of 
this idea among children, primitive races, and its relatiun to Mana 
theories^ and the development of a sense of fatherhood — In what re- 
spect sonship was involved in Mcssiamty — How it transcended it — 
God as the race-soul — III. The Kingdom as the third great achieve- 
ment of Jesus — Views of KallhoflF, Weisse, and others — Contradictions 
in Jesus' churacterizalions of the Kingdom and their explanation^ — 
In what sense it was of this earth and how far transcendent — The 
myths of primitive paradises — The Kingdom as inward — Stages by 
which Jesus came to realize that he must die — The value and proof of 
the idea of genetic stages — What it means psychologically to find God — 
Jesus' sociological ideas — Psychologic effects of the conviction that 
the end was at hand — The "second coming" — Keno^s. 

Iifessianily^ W, D. Wallis* ina very interestingstudy of the Messiahs 
of primitive people, shows us that in times cf hardship from any 
• source a great deliverer is expected. The claimant lo this function 
must have qualities sometimes pretty carefully defined, and by fasting, 
vi^oD, the interpretation of omens and oracles, he must demonstrate 
excessive spirituality. He must and does often heal the sick. If once 
accepted by the tribe, his soul becomes the embodiment of their col- 
lective sou], and he may acrjuire almost supreme authority. He car* 
cause the tribe to migrate, to dispose of its goods, to perform very 
exceptional ceremonies, take great risks, undergo great sufferings; but 
if he fails he is at once discredited and often sbin. In about every 
great crisis of history of the North American Indians some medicine 
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man, and occasionally more than one, cotneK forward to rally his people 
to save thcmsel\^, to better the present customs or restore the old 
ones, to expel the oppressor, etc The Messiahs mtcrprct the old 
traditions as Jesus did prophcc>*. They point to an ideal state of 
restoration, and it is lhe>' that have caused nearly all the outbreaks so 
justly dreaded by their neighbours. Such Messiahs wore Pop^ among 
the Tcwas in 1675 and Tcnskwalawa, a Shawnee warrior in 1805, who 
began his Slcs&iiinic career in a trance and was thought to have brought 
his people a new revelation from the Master of life- He denounced 
the witchcraft and medicine of his tribe, the firewater of the whites, 
demanded ntorc respect of parents and ancestors- Smohalla among 
the Xcz PerciJ found the higher power and brought his tribe the sacred 
message that they should have strong and sudden help. Kanakuk 
among the Kickapoos was another mouthpiece of the Great Spirit to 
rescue his tribe. Flourishing tribes that do not feel the oulade pressure 
of civilization have little need of redemption. Tlie Navajos, e. g., 
rejected such gospel messengers. The Apaches* Dclawarcs, Ojibways, 
Kiowas, have responded in some cases with intense %ngour to such 
Me^iaoic appeals. The first record we have in this country is in the 
seventeenth century when the Pueblos expelled the Spaniards. The 
Sioux were infected by the same fervour in the form of a ghost-dance. 
Among the alxjrigires o( this cuuntry there are far more failures than 
succcGGCfi, and the latter have greatly solidified the tribe. Similar 
phenomena have been found among the South American Indians, in 
South Africa, and among the Kalmucks. China so well knows these 
phenomena that it requires all incarnate gods in the empire to register, 
and "forbids the gods on the register to be reborn an>-where but in 
Tibet," fearing warlike results very much as Herod did. ,'Vmong the 
Jews tliere have been various Messianic uprisings, not only aj^fiinst the 
foreign >t>ke but against the upper classes, and there are many features 
in the career of Jeanne d' Arc that illustrate the same principle. Some 
compare the relation between the Messianic religion and the national 
life with that between the brain and heart. The prophet very often 
cajoles his people with promises of an ideal state of things after a period 
of hardship and tribulation; buSolo will come back; game of all Linds 
will alx>und. The ciy is generally to restore the old ways and customs^ 
but perhaps in an idealized form. Some convince their followers that 
they perform mighty nature miracles. Occasionally a time is set for 
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Ihc sudden and di^-iM inauguration of a new statcc of things, generally 
to the disastcrof the tribe when the propliet's direction isimplicilly fol- 
lowed. In 1SS9-90 1 wave of intense Messianic exdlement swept 
through several Soulhem States among the negroes, and a number of 
seif-announccd Christ^ arose and wrought miracles. They received 
iiiaiiy gifts, preditlcd the day of the end, apijointed a place to wliidi 
many came on that date to await the great transformation. Such 
phenomena have d generic identity with the Messianism represented 
by Jesus, Mohammed^ the Mahdi, and niany others. 

These phenomena raise the question which was first elevated to 
importance by the school of Durkheim, viz., as to whether in such 
phenomena the individual or the groupleads. Very many phenomena 
connected with th<; various Mana theories now seem to indu ate that the 
most primitive phenomenon is a sense of one great unif>"ing principle 
which springs out of the collective soul when tribes celebrate together, 
in which case the soul of the individual is completely submerged in 
that of !iis cuinmumly. Messiaiiic phenomena, howevcFj would st^em 
to indicate that it is the individual that Influences the group. He 
strives to take into hin^clf the social mind of his communily, and 
mould and gitidc it, for without him the group would be blind and 
dumb. The gruup makes the Messiah possible, but in hira scattered 
rays, too dim to be othenvise cGeclivc, are focusscd, and although his 
pmver is wholly psychic, it may become hardly less complete than that 
of the soul over the body. In Mcssianity we have, tlieo, the most per- 
feet of all parat^gms of the relation between leader and led. Each 
creates and depends up':>n the other. In no psychologically essential 
aspect did Scriptural Me^^ianity diilcr from that of a more primitive 
type- In the formei, however^ the phenomena arc far more clearly 
wrought out and more adequately recorded, and especially the efforts 
o£ the Messiah are given a higher spiritual interpretation, which rises 
far alxive the material or political sphere in which the cruder fomis of 
Me.'^ianism find their field of interpretation. WalliB sums up by 
&a>'ing, "The social seems merely a polarity or a dimension in which 
perwnahty finds meaning and by which it is conditioned in its cxprcv 
sioa." Social influences are responsible for the ability of the leader to 
grasp their meanings and cadi is equally creative of the other. 

In addition to 456 passages in the Old Testament, Edersheim 
cullecl;ed $$S in the Talmud and Targums referring to the Messiah. 
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Stanton collects 400 rcfcrcDccs in the New Tei^taiiu-nt to as many 
passages in the Old, which together he thinks dciine the entire career 
of the Messiah from his prccidstcnce in heaven to his resumption of a 
place in the Trinity at God's right hand after the Rr^urrcction. Some 
of these are \'er>' explicit in detail. If the Old Testament passage?^ arc 
prescriptions they leave little room for freedom. His life hud been 
written beforehand, and Jesus in assuming Meaaamty had simply to 
assemble the spedficatiorui from their many placvs and contexts and 
order hie life mth fidelity to these old oracies. From this point of view 
we should have to regard him as a studious compiler, diligently seeking 
cues and con^ricntiously following them as his rule of life. We might 
conceive that at some fc;tage he realised how many circumsunce^ in 
his past conformed to these rubrics, and from that point he took his 
life in hand to make the rc&t of it conform more perfectly. Thus 
many a s;iv<igc nilcr is moulded by prescriptions That define all his 
Tun and Hchfn^ his Ucft and noK licet, and later accepts for himself 
these taboos and exacting cjstoms tlut may ms'die a king's life a burden 
with constant fear of Iransgrcs^on. Some of these requirements 
happil)' arc very generic, but they range from the most trivial points of 
etiquette to fundamentals. 

On the other hand, we may concci\'e that all these correspondences 
between Ihe m^w and the old dis^jensarion hardly entered Jeans' mind. 
He may have lived out ins life with little thought of what was or was 
not proper for a Messiah, and most of this texture of cross-refertnces 
between his career and the sacred books of the Jews may have been 
woven later by dull dogmatic: or Judaizing followers. Neillier Paul 
nor the Eyncpdsts entirely ceased being Jews in becoming C^hristians, 
and they at least sought to keep every way open from the old to the 
new dispensation, as the patristic and even scholastic authors later 
sought to harmonize the dassin; with new Christian ideals. So the 
New Testament writers fcl: it necessary to amalgamate Jesus' aper^us 
with the prophets, psalmists, and historians- Thus we may conceive 
what occurred somewhat as follows: The original rciiorters of the 
Kcw Testament story had been profoundly inspired by Jesus' reverence 
(or the prophets and his luminous interpretation, which made them 
glow with novel meanings. They were loyal to him and to them, but 
renlized hew he sublimaled their lessons till they almost transcended 
their own narrow ken. He had thus legitimized hhnEelf to them as a 
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rc-revealer and transvaluator of the old writings. He was the Theseus 
who had drawn the sword of the spirit from the old sacred tree of 
knowlecigc. the Ulysses who had dcmoostratcd his legitioiAcy by bend- 
ing the bow of Hercules. So one of the chief impressions he made 
upon them was as Ike master of prophecy. He could bring out its 
mvMung music It spoke to him as it spoke to no other. Its books 
had been more or less scaled but he became their great opener, as if he 
were the one to whom Ihey had really been addressed across the cen* 
turies. As their latent content now shone forth, his hearers had been 
spellbound, overwhelmed with a deep sense that all the prophetic 
idealism would be realized and tTansferred from the realm of poetry 
to thai of fact- They were thrilled by anticipat^ig the early fruition 
of the old dreams of a long-deferred hope. The day had dawned, 
and expectation was on tiptoe as be talked. 

But high meanings tend to fade, especially from minds on a lower 
level. To a mental vision that could see only dimly, these glorious 
insights were hazy and deformed, and as the years passed his followers 
became more incompetent to do full justice to them, so that a process of 
truttvaluatlon downward into psychic equivalents of a lower order 
be^D- When at last the New Testament writers sought to set it all 
down we have the transformations characteristic under such drcum- 
stances, that are only now coming to be understood. Some phrases 
persisted and others were obliterated. Thoughts of Jesus lost their 
precision, for ihey had always been more felt than understood, and so 
the Evangelists had to strive to meet their task by a cy pres modifica- 
tion, ifall unconsciously, of what Jesus exactly had said into the nearest 
pS)'chokinetic equivalents possible to their minds. These took the 
form of general and specific, often very crass, correlations between the 
iiiddents of Jesus' life and teaching and prophecy, but on the lower 
plane of place and incident. The true interpretation of prophecy as 
here and now fulfdled, then came to expression in their representation 
of compulsion to conform to the vaticinations of old "that Scripture 
might be EuhjlleA" The tendency to find or make conformity wa5 
strong. It might be Hmited to trivialities like entering Jerusalem on 
an ass or dividing the garments by lot, or to larger matters like the 
virgin Iwrth, Davidic pedigree, flight to Egypt, slaughter of the Inno* 
cents, appearance in the temple; but it warped the real historicity of 
all that pertained to Jesus. This apperception mass or complex in 
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the nunds of the Evangcli&t*^ would tend to make them more or less 
afcrt to all in thcxr memories or in the traditions that conformed to this 
function, but negligent of all that diverged from it. This process 
began in the years immediately following Jesus' death, during which the 
rapprochtmcnt between the Me^ah of the Old and the Jesus of the 
New Tt^iamcnt was growing toward a more complete identification. 
It is significant that the logia and also the primitive Mark and John 
show far less effort to unify the two than do the synoptists. If this 
be true, our problem is one of restcrution, and is diiGcult 

The problem of Jesus* Messianity, although one of the most 
unique and ditficuU, is not unsolvable. Since Wellhausen's "History 
of Israel' (1878) it has beer realized, as never before, that the most 
TCmaifcable product of itie Hebrew mind is found in the sixteen Books 
of the Prophets. The future was the siron^old of Jewish patriotism, 
the asylum of all its thwarted or delayed hopes, the ark of IsraeliUc 
ejcpectation. Tlie interpretation of the future was the chief field of 
whatever literature and social philosophy then existed. Poetry sang 
of it, history pointed to it. belief in a just God depended on it It 
cdipscd not only the past but the present in interest. It was the 
refuge of defeated souls. Other races had believed in a golden age^ and 
e\'en placed it m the future^ as Pfleiderer has shown. The Egyptians' 
thought the great phoenix was to appear and change all The Greeks 
realij^ that Pan was dead and a new world-power about to take the 
hehn. The Roman augurs believed the present period drawing to a 
dcee* But it ^"as the spcdality of the Jews to establish a great na- 
tional bank of the future and to make very heavy drafts upon it. 
From Amos to Obadiah they had expected another dispensation with 
such fervour that the present was made more or less provisionat It 
waS) of course, variously interpreted ; perhaps merely the present wrongs 
would be righted, or it was a poetic revelling in a land flowing with 
milk and honey where there was no war. sin, or sickness, and perennial 
spring, a new paradise, no labour or roouming. .'Vgain, it was ex- 
pressed in measured denunciations and threats of a dies irac, as awful aa 
human df^ravily had become hopeless, oryct again in mere penitential 
moods of humiltalion. Some emphasized the judgment motive, and 
thought the new reign would be inaugurated by a great assize, mctiiig 
out rewards and punishments. Some thought phyacal nature was to 
be remade. Others thought it would be heralded by worse tribulations 
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than any ever berore known, Elijah would appear; the nations of the 
earth would w'ar upon the chosen ones, who would only after unutter- 
nblc suffering conquer, gather the dispersed, and rebuild Jerusalem 
under a greater ruler tlian David. Slowly, as Schurer has shown, some 
of these di3crcnt interpretations ^xrc more or less curriculized in the 
popular ccnscioiJsncs& and in sequent order, but the Hebrew mind 
grew protcnsjvc and from Abraham on lived more and more on prom- 
ises, as they had done in Egypt and the wilderness, because they were 
Children of the Covenant. The idea of the new order of things was so 
inebriating that many feeble minds had become insane, and excitable 
ones expected a speedy catastrophe. Some wondered why it was so 
long delayed, but all who were dissatisfied looked for a restoration. 
There can be no doubt that the Messianic ideals of the people were 
very diHcrent from those of the prophets. But religious consciousness 
in tliis race was proleptic. Despite all Lhe learning lavished ui>un this 
subject we do not know the extent of this faith among the Jews at the 
time of Christ, how many held it, with what intensity, when it was to 
come, how long it wa.s to last, how it was to be ushered in, ita ethnic or 
geographic extent- However this be, there arc a few psychodynamic 
laws that apply to it, as follow^s: 

1. It followed the law of inverse relation between the immanent 
and Iranscvrdedt. Wlien the kingdom of Da\"id and Solomon was at 
the height of its splendour, the faith in the spiritual Jerusalem grew 
dim. But wheji the national hearth became cold or when the people 
fell mlo ci4^ti\ity or under the Roman rule, it became more real as a 
refuge cf irrqiressible Semitic optimism. The Mes^anic belief was 
the form which national faith in God*s justice and omnipotence look. 
It was on insurance polic>% which if clung to would make up for all 
loss and dciidt* This whiprow relation of reciprocity between the 
real and the ideal, which appears in a more adumbrated way in the 
history of other nations as well as in indiiiduals, was also seen in the 
proclivity of the Jews to fall into idolatry in the days of prosperity, 
but when adversity came to turn to the living God. By this same 
principle sickness weans from earth and raises man's thoughts to 
heaven, 

2. Ideas of historic continuity, developed in some directions, were 
in others strangely lacking among llie Jews. Creation was epochah 
A new period began with the Flood, another with Abraham, another 
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with the captivity^ another mlh the exodus^ another ^^■ith the estab- 
lishment in the promised land- Mintdcs like the dcstnictlon of Sodom 
and of the armic* of Sennacherib and Pharaoh gave new turns to 
events, so the status quo was tentative tike the short tenures of the 
year of jubilee. Thus the idea ot disjicnsations, pcrJiaps scparatttl 
by tianfifonning c\"entfij gave el catastrophic trail to the Hebrew con- 
sciousness, although some continued to believe that the irign of the 
Messiah would steal over the world unobserved, perhaps from some 
obscure quarter, and very gnulually leaven ibeheurtand transform life. 

3- Characterclogical differences predisposed to different ideas of 
the Messianic rule; for the gross it ^vouId be sensual; tor the refined 
^ritual^ for tlic poor it ^ould abound in gold and silver; for those 
hungry for God, knowledge of him would illl the earLb; for those op- 
pressed, compensation and retribution would be most prominent' 
Those of a spurty diathesis might interpret it as coming suddenly, 
while for others il would he a natural evolution. For vigiODaries it 
would stand forth with every detail with which the ima^nalion can 
invest ideals, while for prosaic mmds it remained a beautiful cloud- 
dream. 

4- It might lie very far or near. The competition ^-ith other 
national daties with whom Yahveh was brought into comparison by 
tbdr conqueror** tended to make him afar, because piety cjcalted him 
above lliem all. 0<"1 had withdrawn^ hid his face, his very name wsis 
secret. And although the Jews ne\'er gasped up into the inane by tlie 
Greek method of ecstasy, the Semitic fancy had long before peopled 
the hungry void between God and man with a scries of inlermcdiale 
beings, principalities^ powers, angelic orders, and these also tended to 
keep God at a distance by themselves doing his work in the world. 
iMl the apocalyptic and eschatological conceptions were cxjjrcssions of 
a consuming desire to bring God back to man^ and such etltnic tendon 
is a prayer which always answers itself. 

5. llie chief feature in the Messianic realm was etliical. God's 
justice was to be vindicated. The culmination of human affairs was 
ot to be despair, nor was it formulated according to any program of 
m save for the wicked. KothinR but good awaited the 
righteous. Thus optimism and pessimism were both true, one for the 
good and the other for the bad. The worse things were, the more 
mUcal would be the Mtrssianic metamorpho^. 
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Prtdous concqits like these lay very close about the hearts of 
those Hebrews who were truest to the national ideal. Faith in some 
form of them was the essence of the highest religious life. The>' may 
have been held with peculiar intensity by a little circle of recepti\-e 
waiting souls closest to Jesus. Perhaps the new realm might break 
out with dazzling brilliancy at the next Passover in Jerusalem. Any 
unusual event might be its signal to those conventicle brooders who 
kept themselves in a state of ideality. There can be little doubt that 
this was the chief cidture atmosphere in which Jesus grew, and it is no 
wonder that it has suggested the most fruitful of all recent interpreta- 
tions of Christology. 

The most enlightened conunon sense now inclines to the view that 
Jesus lived out his early life completely under the influence of his en- 
vironment, that his first conception of his Father s business was car- 
pentering, that be had a completely natural development, and had 
known the Messianic ideals objectively long before he fell any special 
personal relation to them. We cannot agree with Lagarde that Jesus 
ne%'cr thought himself the Messiah, nor with Holtzmann that it was 
merely a matter of ideality. But whenc%'cr he first conceived it with 
refereiKe to himself it must have given him great pause. The mod^ty 
of one who does not yet know his genius would prompt him to hold 
back- Practical sagacity might suggest that the ^mca were not ripe, 
or the chilicitlties were too great. It was not merely editing an old 
traditional story, as Goethe sought to embody the Faust legends or 
Sue those of the Wandering Jew* It was not assuming a title by per- 
forming some predetennined feat like that of Theseus or Siegfried. 
Nor was it merely playing a r6Ie to meet the popular expectations of the 
return of some great hero^ nor a new sense of being an agent of fate or 
destiny. It was not worbng out a national task of rcccnstniction 
like those which Stein, Jahn, and Schamhorst undertook for Germany 
after the Napoleoruc wars, nor obeying the call of patriotism by hark- 
ing back to aodent prophecy, as of a virgin deliverer in the days of 
Jeanne d'Arc, Neither was it the emergence of some great Mahatma 
from his obscurity, nor interpreting the mad ravings of the Pythian 
prophetess, or the whispering of the leaves of the L^odona oak. It has 
some analogues to all of these, but was vaster* It was impossible to 
fulfil any single intctpretatioD of MessJamty without disappointing 
others; and so lacking in coherence were even the canonical toregleams 
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cl it th&t My detailed interpretadon ^was sure to make more enen^es 
than it could make friends. The great hope was not a prepared mould, 
ILke a Cinderella slipper, which the right individual would completely 
fit or fill- To realize it required the greatest perspicacity into the 
things of the soul, a genial crcativcness, marking ihe advent of the 
successful artist or poet of poets in this domain, that should move in 
the midst of all this plastic material, like the ^urit of God upon the 
pristtne waters. 

Of course we De^'cr shall exactly know how Jesus felt when he fully 
lizcd that the glorious nimbus of Mcssianity was within his reach. 
He was not intoxicated with It as many had been before, for it seems to 
have been a favourite form of paretic delusions of greatness. He did 
not put aside this thrice kingly crown because be saw dangers, for bis 
lincumatic self perhaps uigcd liiiu on by making him feel called to it. 
Perhaps he rather felt that he must justify not the assumption but the 
refusal of Mcsstanity, Did be use it as a means for accomplishing 
other ends? Had he already grown so exactly into it that he would 
have bcK^n whut he w^is :ipart fr^jm this conception, and merely found 
that it coincided with what he alread)' was? Did it simply give him a 
higher form of self-knowledge because of the coincidence of objecdvc 
ideal with subjective spontaneity? Was he raore or less free, or was 
there a higher consciousness experienced or reflectively realized? In- 
deed, was there any distinct act of choice, resolve, decision, weighing 
rtsults, or did the sense of Messianity grow in Mm unconsdouslyj even 
though the reaHzation was sudden? Did all that was in him go up 
and out into Messianity and was his psychic legitimacy complete? 
Was this consciousness in its final form the exact expression of just 
what and all that he ^vas by birth or heredity? Under the influence of 
this general expectanc)' did bis nature expand further beyond the 
dimensions of mere prophcthood than it would have done in another 

ycbic environment, or was there any degree of accommodation? 
All we can aaswer is that he did for the Old Testament Christology 
what, and more than, the higher criticism now seeks to do for Scripture, 
delivering its spirit from the bondage of its letter, not by scholarship 
but by a more vital psychological re-realization and revelation of its 
inner content. Perhaps Kihler is right, that what wc really worship 

not entirely the Jesus of the Gospels but the larger Christ of the whole 
Bible, of which Jesus gave us the germinal principle. Perhaps wc 
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oh^ have to dUcuss with Nosgcn whether the whole of Mcssianily 
found expression in Jesus so that the real kenosis is that this great ideal 
was in a sense self-pauperbing. If Ihis be true, all those who advance 
the cause of Jesus are developing the hope of ancient Judea, Neither 
Buddha^ Confucius, Mohammed, nor any other great religious creator 
had any such wealth of preformations or anticipations, and therefore 
no such culture momentum behind him. This prelu^vc ethnic 
hunger drew out the noblest aspirations, for it was a great ideal await- 
ing realization and beckoning to the heights of humanity. In this race, 
small^ with limited notions of the great cosmos, and within a few years, 
a process of inlensive greatness occurred which is the world's classic 
illustration of the power of the rdli^h pectoris to supplement all defects 
of time, place, circumstance, and person by vision and idealism. 

Jesu5 might have sought lo realise Messianily in the high priest- 
hood with its splendour and mediatorial function^ with its great appeal 
to the imagination, but the priesthood was for Levites, and he was not 
of their tribe nor even a Pharisee but a hyman. He was neither 
scholar nor llicologiaa, and the atmosphere of legality repelled him. 
He might have chosen the prophetic r6le, usually at enmity with the 
hierarchy- The majestic figures of the prophets emerging from the 
desert, charged with spiritual mes^ges like Zarathustra, especially at 
great crises, must have made a powerful appeal. Again, the rile of the 
wondcr^vorke^ wa3 one of the most popular of all the attributes as- 
cribed to the Messiah. The Jews never forgot what Yahvch did at 
Sinai, how Elijah drew down fire, and tlic sun obeyed Joshua. Nature 
was not yet tamed by laws, and all clamoured for a sign. This rOIe 
was partly accepted by Jesus so far as he overcame man'^ greatest 
enemies, death and disease, although medicme was then exorcism and 
all nervous ailntents were possesdon. Thus he fulfilled this type of 
expectation more than any of the othere. The roost insistent and 
common idea was that the Messiah should be a warrior king hke Saul, 
and thus he had to be a son of David, so that his advent could be a roy- 
alist restoration. The dream of Jesus' age, as Holumann perhaps 
best puts it, was deliverance from an alien yoke and taxation, as Moses 
had delivered Israel from Pharaoh. This idea was most of aU thwarted 
by Jesus, for his kingship was entirely inward. 

^Iiat, then, was Ws interpretation? In a single word it was in 
wardncss. The glorious triumphs of the Messiah must be realized in 
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the human soul. The new Jerusalem is the city of Mansoul. The 
Uiw is all tn the Ijeurt. This involution or subject ivization const ilutctl 
the great work of Jesus in this dotnain. Never wa^i anything done ihat 
assumed such depth, breadth, and cApacityof tlie soul,or that was so cal- 
culated to magnify our timid narrow psychologj'. All the Messiaiiir 
ideas have ample space for realization in the immanent tlomain of the 
human spirit More than this, all history is worthless or valuable 
just in proportion aft it is resolved into a typology of the processes 
Ihat take place In lliat world which Kant taught us lo call intelligible 
rather than emj^rical. Each man is prophet, priest, king, healer of 
himself. Compared to this in^^rdization Berkeley's subjcctiviMlion 
of the outer woild is oiily a parody, as the magicians aped the miracles 
of ^to^s. As subject knows object only as a system of meanings, sti 
Jewish history is transmuted into ethical and religious exijcrience. 
Nothing ever implied such a high valuation ol man's psychic power, 
and this greatly reinforced by transference the belief in immortality. 
Its echo is still heard in the ideals o( the Church invisible, not made 
with hands, althouf^h all this an age like our own, so ullcrly absorbed 
in externals, is perhaps lc55 able to comprehend than any other age. 
This Involved great transvaluatlon of values. Of tliia great 
reversal Buddha ^s renunciation is only the darker, sadder form. It is 
not easy to sec how the poor arc rich, or the rich poor, why the meek 
arc proud, and the proud bumble; how pain brings joy, the conquered 
conquer; how the vilest sinner may be purer tlian the perfect con- 
ventionalist. Only when wc understand these things can wcundcrstand 
the sense in which Jesus realized Messianic hopes. This thesis of Jesus 
should appeal with pctziiliar force, but does not, to those psychologists 
who think meanly of the soul or deem it a mere epiphenomenon or 
mainly noetic, or nothing but a minor or record of outer facts. Again, 
the great founder of the inner kingdom of faith gi\xs us a culminating 
example of what cvcrj* race should do for its history and ideals. He 
answers the question how races and ethnic stocks can remain peren- 
nially vital and growing, and escape the decay and death which have 
seemed to be the destiny of all the great nations of the past- Racial 
and national immortality are assured only by inwardly a^LmilatLng 
and interpreting on ever higher pbncs the earlier achievements and 
ideals of the race, by pierpctually sublimating fact into meaning, using 
it as a symbol of higher future truths^ ever trying to reproduce the hi^ 
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tory of the past but in a transfigured way, so that all that went before 
seems prophecy, and all (hat follows its fulfilment. Human records 
must have thiE incessant re-interpretation and re-re\<ehtion, just as 
human lik is made more effective by it as yve see, e. g>, in Goethe. 
Either for ledc of great minds or of incentives thereto this development 
has been arrested or there have been letrogression or so many dead 
and stagnant periods and so many dead nations. We have here a re- 
dpe of evci progressive growth and development for races. 

Thus in realizing Messiaiiity within, Je^us transcended individual- 
ity, and his bouI became totemic of his race, the palladium of its ideals- 
In gathering this into himself be also disused his self into the larger self 
of the gens and bectime its generalized type^ so that his identity was 
cjq^anded and merged into that of his people- All its good predicates 
became hi^. All that was significant in its history must be explained, 
at least symbolically, in his own life. But all this vastation of soul 
involved the beginning of a reversal of all the processes of incarnation. 
It was the doom of the body as the principle of individuation. As 
Plato conceived philosophy as love of death, so as Jesus' soul ceased to 
be individtial and became racial, his body, which could not incorporate 
the race, must die, and the larger body, viz., the community^that is, 
the disdples, the elect, the Church — must take its place. The soul 
such as his had become needed a new and larger incarnation, not in one 
person but in a group. Tins reincarnation of soul be described figur- 
atively as the Holy Spirit that could only come after his death, which 
was ncccs5ar>* to set it free, for the Spirit is only his soul freed from the 
body. Perhaps a better modem trope or ^mile of this process would 
be to call it a higher procreation which having borne and transmitted 
the immortal germ plasm, leaves the specialized soma to die because 
as an instrument it has done its work and so must be sloughed oS like a 
husk which is of no further use and may become an encumbrance. 
Compared with the new, higher life his soul had kindled, his corpo- 
reity had become senescent and moribund. His psyche had outgrown 
his soma, and could not become a diiTurfve power In the disciples and 
their foUowere and successors while it was imprisoned in its sarcous 
tenement, fio that in becoming the Messiah the thaoatic processional 
had ahcady begun. As others struggled to live, the struggle to die 
had now begun in the depths of Ms soul. Unique as this was, in him it 
is inteUigjble and not without analogies in human experience. The 
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i«nsc of Mtisianily h<: described^ not by calling himself the generic or 
idcul Jew ui (ype-mun, but by means of the more tropical and less 
cxict phrase, Son of MdSi. He might hav*e called himself the Father 
of MftD, of a new type truest to the idea of humanily. or the best repre- 
sentative of the genus. 

As Je»us greiA' into the Messianic idea his individual consdou&ncBS 
gradually passed into the larger consciousness of the group or race, 
and he eventually came to identify himself with it. He came to 
think, feel, and act in superMndividual or genetic terms. He Inter- 
preted this supervening race-consciousness in himself ambiguously, 
partly as Godhead and partly as the Kingdom. Following the inveter- 

projective hypostatizing habit, he interpreted it on the one hand as 
his heaveidy Father with whom he grew into unique oneness. This 
experience was the knell of his own personality', as distinct from and 
independent of the Father. Even his individuality, however perfect, 
could not express God, who as humanity itself transcends all limita- 
tions inherent in any single personality. On the other hand^ the Jo* 
faumin phrases expressing his relation to the Father, 05 y^x shall seej 
can be so arranged as to s!iow every stage of progress from utter 
subordination to equality and identity until his tndi\-idual ego, now 
entirely evacuated, marches on to death in order that the undiminished 
fulness of God may take its place. Thus he illustrates psjchic euthan- 
asia. God i» Mansoul transcendentaltzed.^ 

n. Th€ Scnsbip. A second great achie\"emeDt was that Jesus 
grew to regard himself as Son of Cod. This was another experience 
not unique in kind but far transcending any other approximation to it 
in degree. This we must now con^der. 

Perhaps the most distinctive trait of Jesus' persoualily, the one 
that has always overtopped his teachings, is the fact that he bclicr\'cd 
himself to be and was thought by his followers to stand nearer than any 
other to God. This conviction was probably the most basal and deep- 
est thing in his soul, and constituted his divine gonship. Hamack* 
declares that no psychology can ever tell us how Jesus attained this 
inaght. Here, he says, research ceases, and this must forever remain a 
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'mystery. This we cannot admit or believe. Were it so, the loss or 
absence of this knowledge would not only be unutterably sad but it 
would leave Christianity with a hiatus between itself and God> and 
also btrtweeii itself and man, as a ihing apart and (Associated, iind there- 
fore forever unimdiigible and incredible. In fact^ the senac of sonahip 
was attained through a normal development of the vita rdigiosa, and 
although it occurred in the greatest psychic altitude, it was as natural 
as spring. True, Jesus kept nojojirticl mlimtj and we cannot tell how 
much of this process was sixtntaneous unfoldmcnt, impelled only 
by the niscs back of all development, and hoiv much was the result 
of struggle, search, and victory- We find many of the same uncer- 
tainties as to the precise way in which he reached tlie sense of sonship, 
that we have seen exist concerning how he attained Messianity. 
Much, however, as we long for a fuller record of the hidden processes 
of Hs soul, it is not difficult to understand and even to indicate the 
psychogcnetic stages that led him to conscious deitj'. To do this we 
must, however, lirst recall one of the considerations above that bore 
un the problem of Messianlly, viz,, that a race that doe5 not produce 
great representative men and leaders at each stage of its de\'elopment 
always suffers ancst and, in the end, degeneration. A race has been 
defined as a device of nature to produce one or more men of a high or- 
der. As its culture becomes richer, ever-increasing ability is needed 
for its guides. Because the demands for increasing superiority in fit 
leaders were not met in season, the great ethnic stocks of tlic past 
decUned, like exotic plants that sprouted but could not bear fruit 
or even come to blossom. Again, outer forms, conventions, too much 
legality, external rites, encrusting internal meanings— these arc like 
s-pcdalizcd somatic tissue which loses germinal power until the corpse 
is evoK'ed- To such a condition Jesus as Messiah brought regenera- 
tion by subordinating form to content and becoming the unipcrsonal 
cntclcchy of his race, its higher monad or microcosm, entitled to speak 
with the voice of all the prophets at once, so that what had been phylo- 
genetic processes now took in his person an ontogenetic form- 
But what was the Hebrew deity whose son Jesus thought he be- 
came? Yahvch, at &rst the God of the Rcnite tribe near Sinai^ was as 
ui^quc as were the Hebrews who adopted him, who chose liim, or, as 
they always ascribed the initiative to the Divine, whom he had chosen. 
Each could say to the other in the phrase of the worshipper as in- 
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Ecribod oti the Orphic tablets, "I am of thy race." He was essentially 
the God of the gens, and to each member of it he was his great clans- 
man and kinsman, his i>crsoiiifi«l ideal, destiny, genius. Originally 
regarded as hardly less awe-in&piring than the .'Uckadian Maskim from 
which some elemcrts of his nature were derived, the mystic tctragrain ' 
,|hat stood for a name too sacred to be spoken suggested ctjmolog- 
ly the lofty, strong, eternal one, and he was always associated in 
the Hebrew mind with the sublime and to lliem novel mountain 
phenomena at Sinai, -\lthough the God of the ancestors, Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, though not in a way that suggests, as some have 
thougblf traci'i- of the Spencer-Lange ancestor-worship theory of the 
origin of religion, and although long worshipped with offerings, there is 
Httlc evidence that he ever sat at the table as the guest of his dcN'otccfl^ 
or thai sacnfice:^ were ever made to him under either of the formulae, 
do ut Qhias or do ut das^ phrases now sometimes^ used to distinguish 
between the earlier, c, g., pre-Dionysian, and tlie later Olympic re- 
ligions in Greece, Yahvch was also both a battle-cr>' and a God ol 
war Oiice lie had accepted hiinmn '^atrifices. He had adopted many 
of the rites of the Canaanitic Baal, and had thus become also God of 
the soil and its fruits^ and husband of the land, being alwa>'s psychically 
consanguineous with his people. His worship was never domestic, 
and Hsi sacrifices never on the hearthit and altars of homes; but his 
culture was alwa>'s a sxKJal rather than an individual, or even a family 
matter- Religion was not yet personal, but merely "the tie that 
binds." 

From these very humble, not to say barbaric, beginnings, Yahveh 
grew in complexity and exaltation of character with the growth of the 
race, rcfiecting its most effective subjectivity, which came to be ra-i 
dowvd not only with all the supreme ethical values but with Indepen- 
dent objectivity. For primitive man and the folk-?-oul particularly, to 
know means to poat objectively, a tcndcnc>' arising particularly from 
the irrcsjstiblc ejcctivc habit of sense perception. Races &*i)edally 
must project oulwurd their most intimate nature to really know it, (or 
what is man without an object? In religion differences between sub- 
ject and object are most constantly changing, Kalthoff urges that the 
de<rpp-r we penetrate into tliis dortmin the more the subjective predom- 
inates over the objective. Yahvch became more than tribal, more 
than the embodiment of the moral ideas of the Hebrew stock. He 
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was the '^essential tnith of Jewish man/' Hence, by the Uw o£ 
fisaon or bifurcation, the transcendent, which is always secondary, had 
emaiiatcd from the soul of the race. Wliat the chosen people re- 
nounced for themselves in powcr^ wi5dom, and holiness, they not only 
ascribed to but enjoyed id Iheir ddty. He was one, because they 
were the pure, unmixed race; supreme, because they held themselves 
to be the best stirp in the world; just, because he embodied thdr con- 
viction that good and evil would both be recompensed in this Ufc. He 
was the celestial party to the great covenant; vindictive, yet judicious; 
jealous, but kindly; stem in disciplLne^ but with a parental heart. 
To this personation of the higher life Abraham was called to devote 
himself with abandon. Some of the prophets gave Yahveh almost 
cosnuc dimensions, and the Psalms made him not only Lord but Creator 
of nature* Vet he was a particukrist, exacting in all matters of sacri- 
fice and rites, and enforcing nice distinctions between what was kodish 
and taboo. His personality Later became so multiplex that it was hard 
to define, and if he did not become merely a vinculum to include a 
Larger number of attributes these were so distinct as to suggest heno- 
theism among the qualities enshrined within his nature. He had not 
only chosen but trained his people by successes and calamities, fears 
and hopes. He had watched over them, and had always been on hand 
in emergencies with special dcUverances. Thus the worship of Yahveh 
meant respect for ihe very highest ethnic conceptions and con\'iclions- 
We can see that the assumption of sonshjp to such a being, instead 
of being involved with and insq>arablc from the problem of Messianily, 
as Baldensi>crgerj e. g., thinks it to be^ would mark a distinct advance, 
although it would be a natural if not inevitable next step» if advance 
there was to be. As the Jews were children of Yahveh's choice, so 
Jesus as their type*man was his Son in a pecuhar sense. As such, all 
the lavish care bestowed upon them by iheir Lord would converge 
and concentrate upon him as its focus- Jesus was the apical blossom 
for the sake of which the Divine Creator had so long watered, pruned^ 
transplantwl, and d;ig about the parent stem- He was chosen from 
among his race just as it had been chosen of old, so that he now stood 
in a position related to his kinsmen somewhat like theirs toward the 
gentiles. He was sacrosanct, or doubly set apart, as well as beloved, 
and this relation was most e^iactly conceived as filial. Thus no object- 
ive event {sudi as Peter's confessionj the transfiguration ^ or the voice 
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from heaven) nor any pathological subjective experience led Jesus on 
to this momentous next fitcp, but an meiuctable inner necessity which 
was genetic because it was an advanced stage of development along the 
Hue at liis previous ps)'cluc growth. It was at the same time a logical 
conclu^on from two premises. Yahveh is the Father ol the Jews, 
and Jesus is their Messiah. Thus only one already ccnsdoualy the 
Messiah could have become Son of God with any plenar>' conviction. 
This of course involved the utmost expansion and elevation of soul, 
and many new lines of spiritual dc\clopment. Natural as it all was, 
and true to all we know of the higher psychology and anthropolog>', 
it was unique, as much so, indeed, as was the development of man on 
the monophyletic theory, which assumes that at only one particular 
point in time and place did the primitive man evolve out of the tughcr 
anthiopoids. So this process could never have taken place in the 
woild before, and we can hardly conceive it possible again- 

Foi instance, the conviction of sonship could not have broken 
Jbrth toward any deity that was not in many respects tribal. Again, 
no iiKUvidual could normally grow into the seose of sonship, unique 
like ttiai of Jesus, who had not already in a sense embodied his race in 
himself. That nice, too, must be pure, its stock eugenic, persistent, 
Bficendent. The conceptions of the cosmos had to be more or less 
narrow to make the process pos^ble and also to give it depth and 
intently. Just this dcity^ individual^ race, moment, stage, had to 
concur. Thus the problem of sonship was reduced to its amplest 
and most favourstble terms. If we delocalize or detemporize the 
process, or dissociate the solution from its historic environment, the 
understanding of it all will escape us. True, myth tells ua of sons 
of God galore^ that have sprung from the immortal descendants of 
heaven who consorted uith the daughters of men, but the sonship of 
Jesus has nothing really in common with this, nor is his sonship pro- 
creative save in the above sense; so that the Immaculate Conception is 
only a symbol but of a <li&iinctly different order, a figure of speech 
taken literally. Jesus* relations to his Father were purely spiritual 
and not spermatic. From every pragmatic point of view sonship did 
Involve some reduction of VahveL We find in the New Teslamcnt 
no such magnificats of God as abound in the prophets, as a being 
infinite in Ume, space, and perfection, omnipresent, omnipotent, cteat* 
ing alt tMngs, awful and infinitely transcending human concepts. 
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Indeed, there is little left of the numen tremcndum of Sinai, with all his 
plenitude of superhunjan and supernatural predicates. Deity for 
JCSTJS is the still small voice of man. He brought the lwi%ht of the 
Semite Yahveli, as God the Father passed over into the Son by whose 
generalioo his own being is diminished- Not that Jesus deliberately 
reduced the God-Idea to make it coincide vnth his owti personal con- 
sciousness; but he only felt that all possible revelation of him must 
henceforth be In human Lerms^ and so he wished to make it as complete 
in his own person as possible. 

The theanthropic consciousness, too, was attained under circum- 
stances unpreccdentc<i!y favourable to the human race, Vah\'ch had 
become an essentially ethical behig whose greatest love was for holiness, 
and whose deepest hate was for iniquity. This marked a complete 
accession of nun to his Kingdom, for \'irtue is the most divine thing in 
the wi^rld, Man, indeed, cannot think too highly of this, his essential, 
truest ethical self. No other deity than that of the prophets could be 
incarnated in human form with more gain and less loss of attributes. 
This once attained, immense impulsion of soul would follow from an 
experience so new and so near the apex of tlie goal of human develop- 
ment So pregnant a mystery would impel all who could feel it to 
strive to utter it by every crude trope available; to preserve as precious 
and to reiterate as rubrical ; to elaborate into dogmatic, mystic, specu- 
lative form every phrase, image, or parable descriptive of the filial 
relationship, The sense of its intense significance N^'ould give the 
crassest of these experiences a certain degree of sacred inviolability. 
Thus it is no longer possible to believe that Jesus brought the thean- 
thropic consciouaness ready-made with him into the world or that it 
arose suddenly and completely at a particular stcgc like the baptism. 
VMiy the synoptists quietly assume but say so little about sonsbip, 
ard why the great Johannin passages so indelibly stamped on the heart 
of Christendom are so incondite, confusing, and contradictory, are 
themselves facts that need ejtpIaruition> It was of course far easier 
in an age of fable ami miracle to substitute material for sjiiritual truth 
than to describe supreme new sta;;es of psychic development. The 
Nativity and e^ecially the Resurrection were dramatic sarcous scenes 
that secjned to give tangible demonstration of ddty, and such crass 
literalisms are of course far more intelligible. The psychic fact that 
these symbols stood for was so lofty and difficult of comprehendon 
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that the terms of man's previous experience wen* inadequate to express 
it, and therefore many clucg to the stupcadous physical miracle as one 
of the most a\TulabIe vehicles of e^cpressing Jesus' mediatorial function. 
Masteijiieces of ethnic pedj^gugic art as they were in their day, they *ilill 
linger because their crudity of form and matter ia so over-compensated 
by the subhmity of their content. Their very amorphousncss and 
monstro^ty, if taken literally, constitute a standing incitement to tran^ 
late them up and back into the spiritual truth they stand for. 

In \'icw of this, it L* not without ps>xhologictl interest and signifi- 
cance to Ir}' to indicate the very scattered and confused references to 
Jesus' relations to his heavenly parent. Gatheiing them all together 
thus, and by the simple method of transferring the order of passages 
bearing on the subject so as lo give them a certain possible historic 
sequence, we may arrange liiem to show stages as follows: 

(i) First come the texts that suggest great subordination to the 
Father, akin to the first stages of childhood. Jesus is little, the Father 
all; the Father is greater than he; he does nothing of himself; he speaks 
as the Father taught; he is but a voice; even his words are not his, 
but his Father's; he tells what lie has heard; he does as the Father 
commands and can do notiiing he docs not sec the Father do; his doc- 
trine is tot his; places in heaven are not his to give; he comes not of 
him&eU, but is sent; no man comes to him except the Father draw him; 
he is astonished that his hearers should not know that the doctrine is of 
God, and that he docs not speak merely by himself; he finds satisfaction 
that he always does the things that please the Father; he has made 
known all the things he heard from him; he has declared and will con- 
tinue to proclaim his namc< In such egressions Jesus seems to be 
comtni-^iuned as a factor, agcnt^ or envoy, and is far from being pleni- 
potentiai>'> He has little personal power or discretion, but acts on 
pretty complete inslr^jctions. Thus any prophet might have spoken 
who had seen the Lord as the world had not. Such texts have been the 
arsenal of bf>lh the mystics and the heretics, who regard Jesus as dis- 
tinctly inferior to the Father. j 

(a) At a somewhat more advanced stage of his sonshjp Jesus is 
given some authority, e. g,j to ejcccutc judgment. He is not alone, 
but the Father i* with him, or will give him what is asked in his name. 
Some are pven him to keep, and he reports that none save one has 
been lost. In his valedictory prayer he sa>'& that be has finished the 
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work assigned to him, and recoaunits those given him to the Father. 
He prays not for the world, but only for those given him. Power has 
been delegated him over all flesh to confer eternal hie upon those ^ven 
him. Here he appears to have a sense of delegated power, sharply 
defined and limited, although it shows that the sense of sonship is 
developing toward maturity. 

(3) To a perhaps next higher or more closely related stage hciong the 
phrases in which the relation of the disciples to Jesus is compared to 
or identified with his to the Father. He loves them as the Father loves 
him. They are to keep his commandments and abide in his love, as he 
keeps the Father's coramandments and abides in his lo\'e. He sends 
them into the world as he is sent. The glory given him he ffves them. 
The love of the Father to him is to be in him and he in them. Those 
who confess, deny, receive, hate, or persecute his disciples, do the same 
to him, with the frequent intimation that those who do so to him do 
it to the Father also. The Father is to love them as he loves him. 
He is in the Father, and they in him. They that love him shall be 
beloved of the Fatlier, and he will love them. *^\& I live by the 
Father so he that liveth in me, even he shall live by me/^ Without him 
they can do nothing, etc- Here his mediatorial function of middleman 
between God and his followers b attained and expressed. His rela- 
tions to God are parallel to their relations to him. Although in the 
vine parables and other allusions there are differences, the nascent 
sonship-idca is so far throughout entirely psychic or adoptive with 
nothing about it involving natural paternity. 

(4) Higher, and we may conceive later, comes a stage of parity, 
consubstantiality, equipollcnce^ if not identity ^ith the Father. All 
things that the Father hath are the Son's (Matt. 11:27) delivered to 
him of the Father, ^ven into bis hands, "All thine are mine, all 
mine are thine, I in thee and thou in me/' When Philip would be 
shown the Father he is asked, " Have I been so long with you and >'0U 
have not known met^' Those who keejj his word the Father will love 
and *^wi will come and abide with him," Both will love those who 
lo\'e the Son, To know him is to know the Father, '^AU things that 
the Father hath arc his," and, as if their functions were now reversed, 
*'he shall take of nunc and show it to you." Now he readily assigns 
to the disciples the places in heaven which he bad before said in answer 
to the same request were not his to ^vc (Matt, xix:28). Not only 
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docs no man know who the Son is but the Father, and who the Father 
is but ihc Son, but the Son knows the Father even as the Father knowft 
the Son. The Father is In him and be is in the Father. Before he bad 
said that all that was asked in his name the Father would give, but now 
he says, "If you a&k anything in my name / will do it," '* Whoever 
loves me shall be loved by the Father and" (as if a climax) "I will 
love him.*' "Al&o these things they wQl do because they know not 
the Father nor me." Now to hatc» lovt, receive^ sec, know the Father 
axKl the Son aie one and the same act and state. In all this there is no 
trace of subordination^ but, indeed, a few phrases in which the Son 
almost seems to take precedence. 

(s) An implication, and perhaps also a last stage, is that of the 
transcendence of his own nature. These expressions seem prompted 
whm the shadow of the cross first appears. He is to go hence and the 
cfisciplcd cannot tcU whither. Soon they will sec him no more. None 
asks him, "Wliither goest tbou?'' Later, perhaps, he aonoimces again 
and again that he goes to the Father. TIus should cause tbem to 
rejoice if they love him. Sometimes he promises to come again, 
.^gain, he goes to prepare Ihcm a place and ;vill receive them unto 
himself but they cannot follow him now- When he next drinks the 
fruit of the vine it will be in the Father's kingdom. Thence he will 
9Cnd them the Comforter from the Father who will testify of him- 
Because he goes to the Father the world will be convinced of righteous 
tiess and, a causal sequence of the same event, the disciples shall do 
greater works than he. Even the dead shall hear his voice. As to his 
origin, the disciples arc from beneath; he is from above. Then, at 
their entreaty, spejiking more plainly than before he announces that 
he has proceeded forth from God. He loves them because Ihcy be- 
liext that he came out from God. He is to receive the glory that he 
had before the founda^Lion of the world. He came forth from the 
Father into the world, and returns to God; he is himself the bread that 
came down from heaven. Here and in the preceding phase lie gcims 
of the supernal birth, the Resurrection, and the Ascension^ which seek 
to body forth in tan^ble form these exalted states of mind which 
historically not only preceded, but gave the initial psychic motivation 
to the par^iisia and all the post-mortem records, as well as later to even 
the Nativity. 

Of course these stages must not be regarded an too shEq>ly d^ 
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marcated in time- The>' arc ralher degrees of nasceiicj% the last more 
or less implicit id the first. Jesus' theanthropic consciousness, GotUs- 
br^^sstsfin^ lived, as it were, on a slope; and mood, recognition b>' 
others, favouring or adverse currents of outer events or inner slates, 
impelled his soul riow up, now down, this scale. Al t)ie Cnicifution 
the ebb of coii\'iction sank to ze^o^ as he felt forsaken of God as he was 
discredited and deserted by his friends- On the other hand, hostile 
critics ha^^c raised the question whether, had he lived to a good old age 
and achieved vast other successes, this sense of oneness with God 
might have grown to a dogmatic oracuHsm or megalomania. To 
such vain speculations it can only be answered that his faith seems to 
hax'e had just the degree of intensity and elevation to give it maximal 
psychological efficiency as the pundum salicns of the new and epochal 
historical movement which it inauguratedn The ver>" phrase, Son of 
God, is an artistic» anthropomorphic masterpiece, because it expresses 
correctly and In terms of the closest personal relation the best attitude 
of man toward God, and indeed by no means loses \{s appositeness 
even if the Father be conceived as impersonah It means that the 
claimant of this litle feels himself a child of tlic universe out of wliich 
he sprang, and h^is a filial attitude toward it. To attain and maintain 
this attitude it is not necessary to regard the cosmos animistically. 
WTiat lies behind this, perhaps the most pregnant phrase in all the 
ctdture history of mankind? 

Evolutionism did not begin with Dar^'in, but with the very early 
cosmogonies. Man has always been interested* not only in his human 
hut ill his cosmic pedigree. He has yearned to know in the language of 
one of the oldest Vedic hjinns, "Whence, oh whence did this great 
creation spring?" Was it made or did it grow? In any case what 
was first or in the beginning, and how b man related to this? All 
ontologies from Panncmdes to Hegel have ^appled with the problem 
of man's ultimate derivation. Spinoza was '* God-intoxicated/' 
although his God was substance, knowable in only two of his perhaps 
numberless attributes- Mystics of all kinds, from Proclns and Plo- 
linus to Boehme and Eckhart, have striven to come into contact with 
or immerecd themselves in pure predicateless being. ^\Tiat was in the 
beginning has always been one of the most haunting of all questions 
that the world has addressed to thinking man, and it has had as many 
answers as there are mythic cycles, creeds, or systems. It has been 
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conceived as undiScrcntiatcd being, so highly gcncrali^d that no po»- 
tivc aSinnation can be made without limiting it, so that it is little else 
but the substsnti\~c verb standing alone, Tiithout cither subject or 
prcdk&tc, and tantamount to nothing. It is ciistcncc without quality. 
In this old ontological mould liavc bt'cn cast such conceptions as cosmic 
gas, the undiCcrcntiated and unknowable. Or more anthropomor- 
phic&Uy it has been called ncust Ic^os^ a reason, force, or energy con- 
ceived as will, with a developmental nisus behind it, or love has been 
the spring of all things. This great recessionary Uang or trend has of 
late been studied in two new fields, which show how its primordial and 
instinctive nature antedates the dawn of reason. 

(i) The first b its prevalence among children,' who often lose 
themsdves in cosmic emotion in the contemplation of infinities of time 
and space* This may become a dizzjnng obsession or neurosis* The 
soul is drawn heavenward in sky- and star-gazing, and may become 
almost agoraphobiac toward the blue vault above. The psychogenet- 
icisi sees in this phenomenon the Rcrms of such cults as those of 
Voiuna or Urania or Nirvana, and perhaps of the Vc^ discipline. It 
is ibc pantheistic '"impulse to return," the first t*ffort to tliiiik Jui 
specie etcmiUUis. It Is the first naive orientation toward the beginning 
and end of all tbinf^, a dim instinctive sense of a menstruum into 
which even personality will be resolved. 

(i) Students of the mind of primitive races have wilhm the last' 
two decades found, especially In all our Indian tribes, who are best 
known, and among other primitive people, especially the &rclanc£iat)Sri 
cumulative traces of a singe of culturi: that preceded the animism 
which Tylor thought primitive. Although concerning these primilive 
coneq}tioiL£ scholars are by no means accordant, there is an ftfreement 
that we have here the undiscovered but ver>' general stage throu^ 
which the souls of j>crhaps all savages pass. On this view all men 
very early in the history of mankind had a deep, overmastering sense 
of some all-pcrv-ading power, variously called Mana, Orcnda, Wakanda, 
CtC-, which is not the great spirit and which has probably no trace of 
lity in it. This power was before and back of all things, per- 

I'^them, and gives unity to the most diverse things in nature, for 
it is continuous and so cannot be broken. It brings all tilings to pasa. 
It is an ancient, sacred, mysterious energy^ tliat is supersensual and 
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metaph>^ic&1. It is a subtle bond that f^ves all things a common life 
and m^cs them akin. It is alfio a bond of souls. Mana is felt chiefly 
in times of great sodnl excitement and group activities which bring 
individuals into the closest touch with one another, as if the individual 
soul expanded into that of the entire tribe, and this expan^on is pro- 
longed until it feels itself to be continuous with the principle of life, 
and even 'with that of being itself. Some think Mana the source 
of ma^c power. Lovejoy thinks it is the first philosophy. Harri- 
son' finds it pen'adicg the religion of ancient Greece before Zeus, and 
compares it to Bcrgson's duw rccilc.. Durkhcim* seems to conceive 
it as a land of totem of the universe, and so does Marett.' It is a sense 
of oneness that seems to enter from without, and most agree that it Is 
superpersonal* Hocking^ thinks it an ontological reminder of man's 
sense of d^ndence. It is only experienced in states of excitement 
and social solidarity. It has been deHned as a sense of eicetdin^ess 
or excessivity, or a kind of ecstasy, involving some surrender of the 
normal self. It brings with it a feeling of a larger, higher life, of ela- 
tion and freedom as against personal limitation- A greater perfection 
is felt, etc. At first studeots of Mana thought that the conception 
of it was quite distinct both from the ontology of philosophy and from 
the haunting infinity psych(»is of children, and yet deeper study shows 
the veiy close psychic analo^es and equivalences of all three. 

Moreover, every noetic quest, such as tliai for categories or innate 
ideas or forces, b motivated by the same propen^tj' of the soul to get 
back to an abstract background of the universe. It was this deep 
trend in the human soul that made man so prone to accept modem 
evolutionism perhaps prematurely^ and to presuppose its operation at 
points of the upward scale where it b as yet by no means established. 
In all these ways man has sought to strengthen the feehng of his own 
legitimacy as a true son of the cosmos^ and this title makes him feel 
more at home in it. He yearns back toward the roots of things in 
order to feel that he Is the hdr of all the ages. His will loves to posit 
itself as a direct derivative of creative energy. He loves to ihlok his 
sense of duty a categorical imperative, and also and especially that the 
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abiotiite lives and moves in his owd heart and Uut his f cclkj^, whether 
qI depanience ta Schlcicrmacher's sense, or of absolute freedom, as 
Hegd picfcrs, mcoqxsrate his intellect and his heart into the ultimate 
scheme of things. In all these ways the soul strives to feel itself one 
with the inmost nature of the world, and to realize that to be either the 
abject slave or the Supreme Lord of the universe arc only ambivalent 
expres^ons of the same instinct of unity and solidarity with self, others, 
or the world. 

Thus to personate all the sources of nature and mind, and to salute 
thetn all in one as '* Our Father In heaven," as both the goal and end of 
all things, was a sublime achievement of pedagogic, pragmatic, human- 
istic genius. Each is the child of nature and of man, and therefore of 
God< Pure reason may soar to the absolute, but practical reason 
regards even being itself animistiotlty, as parental, just as theology 
OKrihes ontology as an attribute to God not incousislent with his 
fatherhood Our love to it seems reflected In its lo\x of us. Man 
seems called to do !ts will because he made it according to his own. 
To know it is the highest self-knowledge, and therefore man anthropo- 
moiphues the collective fundaments o£ things into a unity that seems 
personal^ and in this world he is more at home as in a lather's house 
made for him. 

Thus, by identifying himself with God^ Jesus went beyond Mcsa- 
anity by just so far as the God of the prophets transcended the Hebrew 
Messiah, and he also took another step toward death Wcausc deity 
as mankind in its totality is greater than any single indi\'idual can ever 
become* God was in him to an exceptional degree, but God cannot 
come to adequate and complete consciousness In any individual^ and 
&0, sinc% God could not come to Jesus in all the plenitude of his attri- 
butes, Jesus had 10 go to God. In plainer and more modem terms, 
this means that if Jesus' realization had been complete that God was 
tfimply and only ideal humanity mlbcr than a transcendent celestial 
pcnon, and that man's universe were all of his own making, and if 
this conviction had also pervaded the minds of his followers, he need 
not have died, risen, and ascended, to document Lis sonship. These 
latter were a dramatization, necessary because of man's inability to 
Accept Jesus' the^ of sonshlp unless his soul was thought to actually 
go up to the traditional abode of God. The fact which they symbolize 
i& that he found, went to, and became the divine in his own soul. 
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Be had to die, because men in the blindness of their hearts and minds 
could not believe that be had really found or become God unless he 
was thought to have divested himself of his body and gone up through 
MMice in ghostly and levitated form. Thus Jesus had to literally (Ue 
Wkd ascend to gi\'c a modulus or allegory of a successful quest for God< 
This WAS clung to as sacred because of the meanlog it was dimly felt 
to embody. 

Committed as Jesus was to the objective, hypostatued inteipreta- 
tion of God, and creative as was his designation of this concept as 
Father, many of the above Johannin passages show that he also revered 
the God within his own breast as a kind of collective term for the racial 
instincts, most of which slumber unrevealed in us all, throughout our 
entire lives- Hence we find a strange duality of interpretation in his 
mind. The Holy Spirit that was set free by his death and was in fact 
his soul, goes up to God in heaven, but it is also commissioned to dwdl 
on earth in the souls of Jcsos' followers, where it really belongs, al- 
though he bequeathed it to both them and God. Thus Jesus long 
hoped that his (riends would understand the inwardness of his God- 
quest, and perhaps the beloved disciple was well on the way to do so. 
Therefore Jesus was reticent about it all, and shrank from promulga- 
tion, because he saw that crassly minded as most of the disciples were 
he could not make them realize that he had found God within, and that 
there was really no other way of doing so. To them the only succcsa- 
ful quest of God would be to go to him above as one can do only after 
death. This he had to do, therefore^ as a last resort, because worst 
came to worst, since the only God they knew was to be found at home 
only in the sky. Perhaps had there been time for a longer api>rentice- 
ship on the part of his followers, they might have understood without 
the tragic object-lesson which Jesus chose to give them at last, rather 
than that they should hopelessly fail to understand his divinity- Thus 
he gave an objective idolization of it which the Church has cherished 
as so central. But for this only mystic consciousness of the deep inner 
things of the soul, of which the death and Resurrection arc only sym- 
bols, would his successors ever have confessed his diN-inity? 

If the great sajings of Jesus in the Fourth Gospel as to his rela- 
tions to the Father have any coherent and intelligible meaning, it 
is that the way to God b that which opens within the depths of the 
human soul. The true son of God reaches, communes, and unites 
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with lum by mystic Inner experience. 0£ this the laying aside of the 
body and the rising through space lo a place are only symbol even if 
the best and only ones. The star of the wise men, the opening heavens 
at the baptism, the reveisa! of gravity at the Ascendon, the cloud that 
"rcceivedhimout of their sight/ ^suggesting absoiption or melting into 
the empyrean, and all other astral references, as Voigt's careful study, 
■*DieGeschichte Jesu und die Astrologie'' (1911, 225 pO> suggested, arc 
all to be taken tropically. God is not reached by a voice through 
space at any definite place, nor can we conceive Jesus returning to him 
by the same way by which he came dovm lo earth to be bom. This is 
all myth and sjTnbol, although in the highest Platonic sense of these 
words, and hallowtrd as is all this imagery of the highest of all psychic 
processes. To rise to God is to enter the soul of the human race as a 
beneficent^ discamatc, disembodied^ supeipersonal, difliisive power- 
^^_ This was the true assumption; for Uranotropism b really spiritual 
^H involution, and communion with God is the acme of communion with 
^Hftft larger racial soul within us. The absorption of Jesus' risen spirit 
^Fmto the cloud did not mean that he had left the world and man, but 
^^ that he had completely cnti-rcd thrm. It marked the consummation 
of his will to die in order to attain a more than personal immortality 

I in the human race' In the apocr>'phal Gospel of Peter (Chapter 5), 
Jesus is nude to ascend directly from the cross, while in Chapter 9 
the resurrected Jesus is of supernatural stature. If Jesus died as Mes- 
siah, his Resurrection and Ascension show him forth as Son of God- 
illcre the two functions arc perhaps most difierentiated. If the former 
was historic, the latter is more Docetic, spiritual, plastic, poetic. Merc 
personality had ended, and pdth the Resurrection the soul of Jesus 
became henceforth incarnated in the community he founded. 
The Jesus that arose and ascended was not a reanimated cadaver; 
so that the emptiness or tenancy of the tomb, so much discussed of 
late. Is hrelevant. His body mouldered like ours- The post-mortem 
Jesus had no vestige of historicity, but was the most consummate of all 
the creations of humanity's wishes, hopes, and aspirations, the embodi- 
ment of his ad astra per asptra impulsions, the symbol of what we trust 
our future histor>* is to be on to the end of time- Belief in it is the 
^- artistic interpretation of the yet-unspent momentum of human e\"o!u- 
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tiOQf which in tbrtt day had to be concdved 2s ftpotheosiE and di\'iiii- 
lization; (or man will become divine when he realizes not merely thco- 
icticaUy but in all his life the sense in which the Son of God is the son of 
man and will return to his father^ man. Thus Jesus not only brought 
the twilight of the Yohveh of the prophets in redudog him to human 
dimensions, but made the beginning of those long processes the goal 
of which is the resumption of transcendent drity into immanent hu^ 
idAnity. Thus the son of man will become father of the true God, and 
all things be given into his hands. This is now being accomplished in 
the Kingdom of the 5oq. 

in. Tht Kingdom . And now how shall we conceive the Kingdom^ 
the third great achievement of Jesus? Roughly we may say that it 
was a community in which his own Holy Sj>irit was reincarnated after 
his death, his heir, to which he bcqiieathe<I his soul. In it he began 
again a new (this time pluripersonal) life on earth' It was first the 
invisible and then became the visible Church. As the child is more 
generic and a better representative of the race than the adult, and so 
nearer God (as Jesus saw and said long before Wordsworth), so his own 
unique God-consciousness which was a growing, all-pervading sense of 
the genetic soul within him, came more and more to subtend the differ- 
ences which sfTparatc individuals and to be not only genet ic but generic 
His divinity consisted in his ideal and eternal childhood^ or in doing 
Eway with the threshold which separates the individual from the species 
Kn U&, Tlie child is father of the man he is to be, first because his traits 
SIC phyletically older than adulthood, which b a later addition or 
jeupcretructore, and secondly, because he is a more geccraUzcd type 
from which the adult departs by the spcciallzaUon and limitation 
involved in growth- More than the adult he is " human, and nothing 
human is fordgn to him." Psychoanalysts never tire of insisting 
that the childlike is the unconscious, and vsc€ versa (das Kindlkbc ist 
das Unbfwusstc und das Uvbewiisste ht das Kindliche), Thus Jesus 
U the eternally childlike {d^ ewige Kv^iUhc) m uSh In this consists 
his filial nature^ He is God^s own Son^ for deity is intrin^c man's 
autistic nature. Jesus' personality differed from that of others by its 
plenitude o( racial traits and in his ready access to this source of power. 
The ego must be minimized because over-indi\iduation alienates from 
this divine well-^rmg of power. Jesus was not a philosopher of the 
mibconsdous, but its praginatist, who first taught the use of and right 
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attitude to it. Tliis made him & man of destiny, and gave unique 
momeatum to his deeds and words. The high degree of aSectivity 
often developed where injecdve and ejective tendendes of thought 
oscQlate, as in the Johannin mysticism, is highly ch&iacterislic of tho 
viia religiosa in which subject and object often become indistinguishable. 
It is bard to find an Aristotelian mean between medium Sludge and 
Nirvana or between oraculism and Vedanta, 

This mean Jesus thought and found, not in any single personality, 
e\'cn in lu^ own, but in a select group of persons which after bis death 
grew in numbers and reached an unprecedented closeness of union one 
with another, surpassing even tbc friendship to lauded in classical 
anliquityr for the tics that bound his followers were closer even than 
any tics of family or blood. Each member sought, willed, loved, feared 
nothing for himself, but all things for the brethren. They were in 
Jesus. They were his body, and he was their soul. Community of 
goods was only one and not the chief expression of this new unison of 
BOuL "With such new ardour of fellowship it would be strange indeed 
if there were not occaaonally agapistic per\'cr5ions between the mem- 
bers one of another, and also of Christ. Il is no wonder that the dis- 
ciples lingered together and were loath to separate after the effusion 
of the Spirit- Kalihoff and his pupils think' thai the figure of J^us 
htmsdf was created out of the heal and light of the new brotherly love. 
They deem primitive Chrislianily a gradual synthesis of Mcssianism, 
Stoidsm, and various proletarian sodelies, and think that Jesus is only 
the personification of the ideas and experiences of the earliest groups of 
bcliiTVcrs. His sufTcring and Resurrection arc tlic martyrdom and 
revival of the early Church, and he never really lived- He was a fictix'o 
patron and founder of the Chriilian as some think v^lsculapius was of 
the medical guilds. Every great movement of the folk -soul, according 
to EalthofT, demands a personal ideal ; and even if Jesus was an optical 
illu^on, he was a necessary presupposition of the growing Church. 
Jesus embodied the psychic content of a movement that had to evolve 
a leader, and bis figure, projected backward by the Evangelists, rcpre- 
twmts the aspirations and ideals of the Infant community incarnated 
in its fie^K Each item in his lUe and teachings is meant to mirror 
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some event io the nascent stages of the development of the Church, 
as similarty^ post-exilic Judaism put back later ordinances as com- 
noaadments ^ven to Moses. Thus the commitment of the keys to 
Peter was put back from the later emergency in which it arose. We 
seem to get very close to a real individual heart in the Gospels, and this 
shows that it was a product of genuine literary ability natural enough 
after once the personal traits began to be given to the Clinst-iniage. 
The freedom, idealism, and intense new enthusiasm of a group very 
sympathetically fused into a community could give an illusion of 
reality more compelling tlian history itself/ When we consider the 
psychological principle that fervid assent to a trodUio rcccpic b only a 
lesser degree of the will to believe, which, if intensUiedj could create 
the tradition, we must construe Kalthofl's theory as illustrating only an 
exaggerated appreciation of the vitality of the new group-con piousness 
in which that of Jesus became incorporated and which took up and 
carried on his work of organizing the Kingdom on earth. 

Besides being the perpetual repository of Jesus' soul two other 
facts were implicit in this, which made for tlie very highest ideality in 
the new community* The first was the immeasurable reinforcement 
of the belief in immortality, and the second was the conviction of a 
Sjieedy end of all things. Both of tliese made for spirituality and in- 
wardness. To live in dally expectation of judgment often made (or 
purity, while the all-dominance of the ne:ct world over this and of the 
soul over the body exalted each above all material aims and a!3 proxi- 
mate ends and methods. The righteousness of \l\e new Kingdom must 
be diffused to the farthest extent and in the least time, for the only 
real business of evciy one was to save his soul and that of others. In 
danger the herding instincts of all gregarious creatures culminate; and 
SO the cofratemization of individuals who stood in unprecedentc^y 
close relations to one another gave a unique solidarity not only between 
the indi\-iduals but between the different groups, however widely 
separated in race or rank. Solidarity of all the persons and all the 
groups one with another meant the unity of Christ's body in which 
his soul went marching on. They ate his body and diank his blood 
commensally as a symbol of oneness both with him and with one 
another. 

Thus with the conviction^ first, that he was indeed the Je^vish 
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Mes^ah caUcd to both reintetprct and realize that ideal, and second, 
that he was the son of Vahveh^ in a ver>' unique sense was also involved 
the third supreme af&rmation, vi£.,of the Kingdom of God or of heaven. 
This was a conununity id which the new and higher life which he illus* 
trated and taught was to be IivkI out- Tt appears, as we have seen, 
that the attainment of the Messianic consciousness dawned very early 
in Jesus' public career, and appears as a fixed assumption later; also 
that the sense of sonship which was involved in and yet distinct from 
it arose not long aftcr^ and was well establis!ied. Both these in some 
sense involved the Kingdom; but only after the shadow of death had 
fallen across Jesus' path did the details of it chiefly occupy his coD- 
sdousness, so that only toward tlie last of Ills career were his concqv 
tions of the Kingdom in a state of rapid evolution. 

II we turn for a moment from Jesus' personal life and character, 
iritb the sludy of which the new Christology began, and consider him 
85 a teacher, following in so doing the impulsion that prompted his dis- 
ciples first of all to collect the logla, sayings, or words, vbjcb he had 
declared would survive heaven and earth and make each who kept them 
a ruck, our first problem is to ask what was tlic central theme of hia 
teaching; that is, how can it be most comprehensively characterized? 
In past decades we have had many opinions upon this subject- Fair- 
balm thought the divine fatherhood his focal concern; Titius con- 
ceived blessedness to be the root of it all ; Julius Miiller said it was sin; 
Rothe called it righteousness; Domer held that the chief stress was 
laid on justification. But [ think all those who carefully scnitinizc 
the utterances at first hand must incline to the view, of late 50 strongly 
advocated by men of such diverse standards as Ritschl, Wcndl, LOtgcrt 
and many others, that the most comprehensive characterization of bis 
teaching is that it proclaims a new Kingdom of God or heaven or a new 
social state which is referred to in no less than 106 Gospel passages, 
only two of which are peculiar to John.' 

Dissatisfied and confused by the voluminous recent literature on 
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the subject of Jesus* social teachings, I made a tabular list of aQ the 
pass&gcs with their contexts in the first three Gospels, where the 
Kin^om is spcdhcally rucDtioned, in order to see if any general char- 
tcrization of ihan wa* possible. Assuming these to be the prime data, 
to them I later added another larger tabular list of passages general^ 
believed to refer to the Kingdom but rot mentioning it by name. From 
a careful scrutiny of these data the most obvious fact about them is 
their inconsistency and the diametrical contradictions between them 
which are both many and baffling* Now it is said that few find it; 
and again it is described as drawing all men and filling the worldn It is 
verj" hard yel very easy to gain admittance- The perfect scribe or the 
most exemplary rabbi who would stand up and be slain rather than 
defend lumsclf on the Sabbath, who has avoided every spot of Lcvitical 
urcleanness, and the ingenuous child of fortune, who from his youth 
has kept all the precepts of the law, both lack the one thing needful^ 
while even the prodigal who has broken every commandment and 
wasted his substance may find ready access. Sometimes it is described 
ysiih :i wealth of biological analogies, as comiiig slowly by the loethod 
of natural evolution, the blade, then the ear; or it grows like a mustard 
seed, and while we sleep ; and elsewhere it is ushered in with a cataclysm 
of changes as great as those that mark the advent of one of Plato^s new 
aeons when every process of nature is reversed and the gods turn all 
things backward. Sometimes it seems very material, and those ambi- 
tious for prestige in it arc promised thrones and judgeships, or refused 
them; elsewhere it seems purely spiritual. Now it seems to centre at 
Jerusalem and to irradiate thence^ while John interprets it as eternal 
life in a transcendental sense, or as truth. Now it seems immediately 
impending, all the prophecies arc to be realized now before the 
present generation has passed, and we should await daily, if not hourly, 
some cschatological denouement; while, on the other hand, its coming 
may be indefinitely postponed for centuries and millennia^ and perhaps 
the counter kingdom of the great adversary will preponderate for a 
time to lest faith. Thus even more than ancient prophecies the utter- 
ances concerning the Kingdom are strangely timeless and lack the 
perspective that distinguishes between things near and far, even in 
time and space, and it is often impossible to tell whether we are reading 
of the fall of Jerusalem or the beginning of the Kingdom, or the end of 
the world. 
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Before constderin^ Jesus* ideas of tbe Kiogdom in deuil, it &hauld 
be noted again that the more vrc study the Gospcb the clearer docs it 
become that everything in them is in a state of rapid change and de- 
velopment. The>' are not static, as has commonly been thought, but 
d>'namic. Much tliftt seems discrepant is due to the fact that different 
stages of development arc represented, and all growth is from a 
severely logical standpoint per st inconsistent . If Jesus said all that is 
ascribed to him about the Kingdom, those who se^ to know his mature 
views concerning it are in the position of one gi-v^n cver>' saying of a 
ptSii mao on ,1 great theme from cltildhood oa and told that they lire 
all put forth at the same time, stage> or level of his development. On 
this theme his consciousness was most metamorphic, and we can make 
no progress till wc have some scale on which to measure his dcvdop* 
ment. Probably, too, he was most fluctuating and uncertain, con- 
stantly passing from cruder to finer conceptions of it and vkc versa. 
How little sense of historic and still less of genetic sequence tbe Evange- 
lists had U seen in the \ast diversity of order of those events and of 
the savings about the Kingdom which they all record in common. 
The>* were not in a position to realize the development of Jesus' own 
soul, and the conceptions of his divine nature in the Church since have 
made tlus inteiprelatioa inapplicable because of Jesus* complete dci* 
fkatiOD' So long as his consciousness was deemed perfect and infalli- 
ble from the slAit the problem of apologetics had to be merely to mosaic 
everything into one picture, whereas the conception ot stages of girater 
or tesa maturity ^ves us a \']ta] moving picture, simplifies Chrlstology, 
puts everything in better perspective, and thus makes the mind and 
life of Jesus more accessible. To arrange all the data in order along 
the various lines of development is the problem of genetic psychology. 
It is neither so very great nor hard, and altliough it cannot be finished, 
it can be roughly sketched 

The earlier and lower stages of Jesus' development are of course 
hopelessly lost, although this loss is perhaps less serious than has bcrtn 
thought because it was largely within the ranges of the normal growth 
of bi^KT human nature. The Gospels are precious because they are 
devoted, not to the early stages which arc more coriuiion to all men, 
but to the later stages of the rapid evolution of Jesus" higher nature 
wherein other stories were added that conaUCutcd his supremacy^ 
We see him first when he had pas^ through the steps of iinfoldmcnt 
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common to the best t>'pe of mea and hJwJ entered upon a series of post- 
aciolcsccnt stq^s of j^ychic evolution that were peculiar to hirnsdi. To 
this there h only the one great exception of his naive and almost un- 
conscious attainment of a unique sense of oneness with God before his 
baptism, to be described below- We can never forget, unfortunately, 
that these are described by writers who, while they profoundly appre- 
ciated all they could in any degree understand, and wrote in a spirit of 
utter fidelity to what they could not fathom, were quite inadequate to 
their task in general and lacked all sense of the tempond order of 
events, believing this of no consequence. For them everything was on 
one plane- Moreover, time itself was soon to end and hence was a 
discrediled category. Thus sequences are as diiEctilt to make out 
between the facts contained in the Go5i:«] record as in the order of 
events Jesus had in mind for the final ushering in of his Kingdom. 
Tlianks to recent criticism wc can, however, now discern stages in 
the development of the record of Jesus' life. Wcndt has marked a 
distinct advance along this line in massing what seems conclusive proof 
that the Fourth Gospel represents a later redaction of one very early 
and authentic but independent apostolic tradition, which was wrought 
into its present form without knowledge of the synoptists although 
udng some of the original sources they knew, and hence in essential 
accord with them. This \'iew is confirmed by the fact that the subse- 
quent development nf Christian doctrine in the early Church was not 
dong the lines of the Fourth Gospel, which looked raainlj' to the past 
and was tittle coloured by the future, nor even by the contemporaneous 
developments in the larger environment of Christendom. John rather 
consists largely of the discourses of Jesus, longer and shorter, which 
according to this view belong to the latter part of his public career, but 
many of which wc regard as referring to conceptions which arose hi 
Jesus' mind before his public career began. These so often only am- 
plify the more concise statements of the other Evangelists that our 
verdict concerning the chief tcaclungs of Jesus, and even their essential 
authenticity, need not wait for the further work that critical scholar- 
ship has yet to do in detail, large as that work is. If Jesus really 
JBtJght one coherent doctrine the m:dn perspective of its parts is not 
likdy to change> 

Again, it is plain that Jesus did not attain any such de&iiteness 
of conviction in his own soul concerning either the detailed constitutlod 
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" of the Kingdom or the program of its inauguration, as he did con- 

iccming his Mcssianity and sonship. Perhaps he wisely iorhore to 
go into details, thither because he felt limitations in himself or beltexcd 
it better to ^ve general hints, aptr^us, and suggestions fit to stimulate 
and capable of diverse types of realization. He muslj howcx'cr, have 
_ seen tlmt to iiitcrjiret the Kingdom in detail when there were no less 
I confficting conceptions of it than of Messi&nity itself, would be a matter 
of great delicacy, and no matter how it was done would increase antago- 
■ nisms. Pcrlups he only dimly felt or intuited certain main features 
" of it which might have grown more coherent and explicit had he lived 
longer. Indeed, some have thought that he had a program in which 
sole attention to the Kingdom was placed later. On such assumptions 
we must itgard all his statements and implications concerning the 
Kingdom as material for such psychoanalysis as we can make, and 
here more than anywhere else we must seek to get beneath the con- 
sciousness of Jesus (which for many recent writers is the cardinal ques- 
tion) to ifie deeper strata of his unconscious soul. We must indeed 
boldly attempt nothing less than interpreting to a certain extent what 
he said into what he meant, and strive to penetrate from the patent 
to the latent content of his ideas of the Kingdom, a task not only deli- 
cate but so dlMcult that it can be completed only when we know far 
more than we do at present concerning the nature of the submerged 
^ factors of the human soul. 

I In pursuit of this purpose we must £rst of all realize the nature 
of the unique thcanthiopic self-consciousness of Jesus, which ia 
commonly interpreted as having two sides, (t) On the one hand, 
so far as he had come to be dominated by the supernormal complex 
of his Mes^anity his Kingdom must be of this earth. He would be 
influenced in forming it by the conception of the t>pe of Ufe represented 

I by the patriarchal sheik, Abraham, with whom tlic old covenant was 
made, which was naturally compared with the new covenant which 
Jesus establiibcd. Still more, perhaps, would he be influenced by the 
Ideals of the theocracy, and perhaps more yet by the glory of the Davidic 
kingdom to which he was the legitimate heir^ and most of alt 
doubUe&s by the Zion of the prophets. How much each of these four 
dctenninants or factors entered into his conception of the Kingdom 
can never be known, but all were present and contributed features. 
B The ^f essiah must be the great restorer and realizer of ancient purpose 
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"&iid longings, and it miist be iB this worlds probably centring in 

(i) But Jesus was also dominated by the deep and sublime convEo* 
tioo that he was the Son of God and as such his Kingdom was not of 
this earth but heavenly- rhc new Jerusalem was a celestial dty of 
God» eatabiished in the empyrean beyond the clouds. It was an apoc* 
alyptic viaon of ihe home of the great and good dead, under the im- 
mediate rule of God on his throne and the glori^ed Son Siting at his 
right hand. In proportion as Jesus saw his work on cartli threatened 
and neanng its end. It was this transcendental Kingdom that became 
dominant in his mind; thus the sonship constellation or personality 
impelled to a supcrnalt just as the Messianic complex did to a terres- 
trial, realm. Again, the Jensdls stood over against and was in some 
sense antithetical to the DksseHs^ and as either one grew near or 
seemed real the other tended to fade. Were either lost the other 
would be a resource or consolation. There must have been at 
some stage a sciiiiophreilic tension In Jesus' owd soul as he envisaged 
these two disparate ideals, and some of his utterances concerning 
the one tedm are quite irreconcilable with tboae concerning the 
other. 

(3) How and how far the immanent and transcendent conceptions 
of the Kingdom came to be harmonized, is a problem which perhaps 
we can best approach by collecting and grouping all the characteriza- 
tions of the Kiugdoni, without reference to where they stand in the 
Gospels, into an intelligible genetic order. From such a table we may 
opme that the oldest and the germ of all was the conception that the 
Kmgdom was cnlirely within the individual. The regenerate soul 
found itself in a new realm. The passion to love and serve God made 
all else sewn unatliactiN'e and uninteresting, and the world underwent 
a radical trans\"aluation. There was a new joy, peace, health, vigour, 
lovt; in the soul^ that nothing couM surpass. Nothing could express 
the inner sen^e of beatitude and the invincible certitude of having 
found the chief end of life* The first promise of the Kingdom in the 
Gospels is to the poor in spirit, or to those who make the least demands 
upon life for themselves, and also to those persecuted for righteousness' 
sake, that is^ to those who have abandoned the ambitions of this world 
or been unjustly outlawed by it. The Kingdom at first consisted of 
Jc»u:* and hiH disdples, and ihey had followed the Baptist's prodama- 
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tioo, "Rqjcnt, for the Kingdom of Heaven is at hand." To repent in- 
deed was lo be bom into it. To confess and forsake, that is, to evict 
e%il, IE &clf-uutiation into it. It docs not come by outer observation 
but 15 within each. This is the Kingdom wc must lirat seek, and to 
it all e1s<e will be added. To those who do this it is given to know its 
m>'&teric& Thug it is a hidden treasure, a pearl of great price. In 
fine, h 15 found in Christian experience. 

(4) But man is gregarious, a socius^ and no man lives to himself. 
The new life as not only intensely inward and solitary, but muat have 
vent and companionship, and the outer Kingdom begins in collectivity, 
■sharing all things. Each must confess and exhort the others. The 
newborn must asscxnblc and pmy with and for and impart all to all 
in a new community. The lofty classic traditions of amiciiia, or 
friendship as represented by Aristotle and Cicero, must be dc\"clopcd 
into the yet higher brothcriy love and mutual service, which must be 
with abandon. Not only must the Golden Rule be followed^ but each 
must prefer the other to himself. Thus a new and higher solidarity, 
typified by the sacred sympohium of the Lord s Supper and by the 
Qgcpa or love-feasts, with thuir perilous embrace and kiss, is symbolic 
of the very closest of ail ties of aCfection, above those even of husband 
and wife, parent and child. Perhaps never was mutual service such a 
n- In such union there Is sfieogth indeed, aiid wlicrever so 
fiw gathered in the spirit the Lord was present with them. No such 
communion of soul was e\'er possible before- Men never got so near 
together as did these early Christians, heartening one another to endure 
hardship and even the most cruel martyrdom. "How the ChriEtLans 
lo\*concanother!" was the comment. In all the hundreds of t>pcsof 
organization, secret and open, before and since, for culturalp convivial, 
refonnatory^ reciprocal, health, business and financial enterprises, 
and ail the rest, there was never such merging of individual ends in the 
common weal, such a degree of utter loyalty to a common cause, or 
such unrescr\Td sinking of personal into group consciousness. This 
little Kingdom (big with promise and potency of a vaster one) was 
founded with a sense that it and its members were the light, the salt, 
leaven, seed, of a new world-order. Other Eldorados have been largely 
external, and consisted chiefly in ideal environments, working inward. 
This was a new inward life with a spedal organ of its own working 
outward. Others ha\*e been political or aimed at civic or industrial 
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dndSf but this was primarily and purely ethical, ba^ed solely upon the 
ideals of virtue, morality, justice, and mercy. 

Myth at its best is larger than philosophy or literature, for no 
individual can compass all the dimrimons of a great mythopceic theme. 
It underlies rites^ beliefs, customs, and cults, and is ahnost as com- 
prehensive as the psycliology of racea. Even religions may be abnost 
said to live, move, and have thdr being in it. The greatest of these 
ethnic themes k that of ao ideal social state or a realm where all that is 
coincides with all that ought to be. Sometimes this ideal is very crass 
and sensuous. It is often described with great poetic license and aban- 
don; e. g., the north pole blossoms, dolphins carry meD^ the seas are 
lemonade or wine, the earth >4elds exuberant fruits without toil, the 
land flows ^ith milk and honey. It is a realm of the magic Tamkappc, 
wand, bowl, sword, ring, boat. Perhaps there are fairies, diamond 
pavementSj no deserts, disease, or pain. The gods are friendly and 
familiar. Old age is curable in a Fountain of Youth. The world is 
young, man pure and unfallen. The earth is full of beauty; and war, 
fear, anger, and hate aie unknown. These paradises of old are often 
placed in the past, and the idylls or sagas about them are cradle-songs 
of primitive and perhaps autochthonic men.' Perhaps Warren' is 
right that this cunahtilum gentium was near the north pole^ while for 
very different reasons Wallace thinks it may have been Siberianp 
Haeckel identifies it with his sunken Lcmuria, in the Indian Ocean. 
Others suggest a sunken Atlantis between Africa and South America^ 
of which modem theosophists ha^'e given us such a detailed stor>". 
Columbus thought it up the Orinoco, wliich he deemed one of the four 
streams flowing down from paradise where heaven and earth joined 
and where he would perhaps find a sacred omphalos where earth's navel 
string with heaven had been cut. For Dante it was on the summit of 
the purgatorial mountain. Plulology has suggested the Northern 
Himalayas or Eastern Persia, One anthropologist puts it in Scandi- 
navia, and thinks Adam spoke Swedish^ Perhaps the Flood wiped out 
traces of it. Nor was it all a/aM morgana or real Eldorado, but it 
made a convenient point of departure for the history of many people 
for which it furnished so pregnant a prologue. In classic days its 
outlines were fancied as the age of Saturn, or when Rronos ruled before 
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the Olympian dynast)'. The Ronmn saturnalia were kept as a mcmor- 
llt] of it, and iherc were presents and gainc5. Slaves were served by 
their masters until it degenerated to Bacchanaliaa licease. For tlic 
Jews one day in seven was kept in memory of it as sacred to paradise, 
and the year of jubilee to prevent gravitation of capital into a few hands 
was cammemorativc of it. It was the point where eternity touched 
time. Indeed it h so purely mythic that the very conditions of its 
existence have never been realized, but probably as Pflddercr says it 
is tiue to the law, " Das Schone bliihl uur im Gfsan^" and these writers 
postulate everywhere what exists nowhere. 

Great things have been done in the past. Not only has language 
evolved but along with it, in even its primitive forms, the most mar- 
vellous grammatical construction. Instinct has developed perliaps as 
lapsed intelligence- Early social ingtltutions often seem to be the 
work of unfathomable intelligence. Utopia inay be located in the 
country for the city child, and indeed it was for Rousseau. Vergil's 
"Bucolics*' were written and had great charm because Greek and 
Roman civilization were decaying, and often Hyperboreans, Getee, 
Thracians, ^'ere used as symbols of regenerative energies as were the 
ancient Germans by Tacitus, So in the French Re^^olution the cry was 
"Back l*^ nature," and there were abundant dreams and romances of a 
new dispcfi^tion wlien man rollicked and frolicked in Arcadia and 
realized the inijxirtance at legist of not losing barbaric virtues in devekn>- 
IiLg those of culture. But the wisest men long ago began to see that If 
any such apotheosis of social man really occurred it would he in the 
future, l^.1S not in thcpast;for man has evolved fromananinial state and 
the twilight of the gods is the dusk not of evening hut of dawn. Hence 
the passion for progress^ and hence so many men and races, like the 
ancient alchemists, have died from drinking their own elisor of cultural, 
social, political reform. -Ml the scores of early constitutions that Aris- 
totle collected load fatal flaws, and our star of paradise Is a morning and 
not an evening stnr. 

The working power of these popular ideals has been incomparable- 
In contrast with them those of Saint-Simon, Fourier, Prudhomme, 
Rodbertus, La Salle, Comte, and all modern social reformers since 
Bellamy and George and professional sociologists, are partial^ fragmen- 
tary, and superficial. Indeed, not only society but even bustucrs!> is 
£ar too complete to be grasped by any individual mind. And >xt true 
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ftUtesnmBship requires m!i$teiy In iust this &eld; luid many a writer, 
from Aristotle down to the anonymous author of *' Rembrandt aJs 
Erzieher" have agreod that the supreme artist is he who deab with the 
material of human nature. He will be a doer, and so far beyond the 
professor who merely knows. But sodct>' is a monster obeying its 
own lawSj whidi we arc just beginning to understand and may construe 
mathematically according to Je\*ons or Walras, or biologically like 
Lilicnfcldj Schacffle, or Worms, with its own anatomy, physiology, 
patholog)'. Rut we had belter more modestly begin with Tarde, who 
studied single law"s, or with Letoumeau, and start with beginnir^gs of 
siDgle institutions if not v^ith animal societies like Espinas and Perrier» 
or Tilth small country communities like the school of Du Prey. 

Much as the cult of Jesus owed to the cults of dying and rising gods 
all about it, his conceptions of the Kingdom owed nothing to these 
pagan ideals of a golden age, but from &ist to last stood In sharpest 
contrast to them in two fundamental points. It began within, and it 
was purely ethical. If we put the burden of Jesus' teaching into mod- 
ern psychological terms, it is that if the indi\idual utterly subordinates 
himself to love and serve his fellow-man^ which is the quintessence of 
morality, and to love and serve God, who represents the all-embracing 
universe, which is the quintessence of religion^ he comes into a new and 
hitherto undiscovered or at least unexi>lored continent of human ex- 
perience. It is of a higher order, and brings new insights into the world, 
which takcg on a unitary, ethical, spiritual character, and brings a 
new reinforcement of the will and a new depth and range of emotion 
not onl)' hunuiiistic but cosmic. This experience is so sui gouris 
that it seems to come ab extra like a revelation or a gift. It not only 
subordinates volition to its purpose but impels it with the momentum 
of the main current of history and evolution* So new is it that it must 
have miracles as tropes of this humanizatlon of the world's dynamism. 
It also suffuses the soul with a love not only of man but of all being 
uhich far transcends the best that sex love has to offer. Just because 
such experience is unique and exalted and becomes possible only long 
after the means of expression had been developed, it cannot be adc- 
(|uatcly described but always seems a mystery, a state superinduced 
as from on high. Individuation develc^a to its ultcnnost, and ha\ing 
attained its goal it becomes completely subordinated to the race- It 
is so blessed that if the best and richest of men, most widely known 
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mod praised, were to make himself an obscure pauper, deliberately 
destro>' Hs good tuune and become an object of bate and coiiteuipt, 
aufler aQ pain, and leave tiis faailly, like Buddha, all these would seem 
as dros3 it be thereby gained this peculiar experience, which h related 
to ordinary life somewhat as the deathless genu plasm is to the morU 
bund soma. This can never be fully believed on testimony. It must 
be tried and experimentally proven. It is not meant, perhaps, that 
all sliould go so far, but only a lew ; but all must go far enough to have 
faitli in the fact of this higher polentialization of life by realizing that 
much of it can be attained with less than supreme renunciation. This 
subjection to the species is only the law of life in the plant- and animal- 
world, where rvcrry detail of form and function is never for the individ*- 
ual but always in the interests of the species. To break away from 
this law and to set up for self violates naiuie and constitutes the bottom 
sin or disease in the world. 

Althoii^ gradually attained by him, this experience was the heart 
of the heart of Jesus' life. It gave it a unique organic unity that doc- 
trinal s>'stcms can only faintly mirror or typify. This experience was 
the appercq^tion organ by which lie knew and iiiteipreted c\'crything 
in bis ken. It gave harmony and consistency to the most contradic- 
tory things that he said conct^ming the Kingdom, such as whether it 
was inner or outer, of this world or anolhct. He knew that this con- 
ception would grow and transform the world, and that it represented a 
higher plane of life which would never be entirety lost. This was the 
first theme of his teaching before he had developed a sense of his own 
relation to it as Messiah or Son of God^ which so transformed it, and 
be began by describing its inner charm to those who could enter it. 
As opposition grew and the available time seemed short, he developed 
a stcadQy incrca^ng sense of the calamity of missing it and of the 
doom of those who did so. In doing this be borrowed his imagery 
from the great prophets of the captivity, especially Daniel^ with whom 
there began a unique apocalyptic style which affected not only canon- 
ical but apocryphal writings.' This had its own vocabulary of char- 
acteristic Hebrew words which Harper has compiled, and which is so 
marked in Enodi, It is a umque literary phenomenon, and requires' 
some special interpretation' It is more commonly used in treating 
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such topics as deatbt r^uircction, judgment^ mlllemuiin], heaven and 
hell, and is most marlted in Jesus' eschatological utterances. Its fig- 
ures are intense, sometimes gross, a trifle fantasUc^ artificial, ezugmatic, 
and e^'cn contradictor)'. It is commonly applied to iii}'steries that 
were challengitig^ and it makes Daniel seem airogant and better jq- 
lormed coccerniag the next world than this- Its caQJurmg phrases 
are often repeated. Its religion is catastrophic, so that it has always 
been a favourite o( MoataoistSr chiliasts^ and Adventists. It is not 
the style of history, tact, or prose, but of poetry and ^■isiou^ and its 
theology might be described as sung. Weiss thinks that Jesus' use 
of this resource, especially after the shadow of the cross fell ui)on bis 
hfc, was often ejcaggerated, but these phrases gave him courage and 
strength in desperate state. The synopUsts remembered, loved, and 
best recorded these utterances which are often devotional and have ever 
since frequently recurred in liturgies and lectiooaries. It was the 
style of the Sabbath rather than the week-day. We cannot entirely 
agree with Muirhead' that their key has been found; for they have 
always given rise to the greatest diversity of interpretation, so that just 
what they mean is the most challenging of all the problems in the 
New Testament. What ought to be is, shall be, and always was, every- 
where- The coming of the Kingdom is entirely conditioned by man's 
responses to it. It gave dastidty to apostolic institutions and ordi- 
nances, and is well fitted to the use of those who wish to apply all the 
resources at their command to the need of the present moment, so 
that despite its hazy mysticism it is intensely practical. 

Unlike all pagan conce|)tiQns of the last things or the social 
summum bonumj the moral dualism of the Kingdom is intense. All bene- 
fited in the gentile conceptions of an ideal state ; but in Jesus' conc^ 
tion there was to be a great sifting, and aJl the bad were to be swept 
away. As his obsession of impending judgment grew, he believed 
and used to the uttermost the tremendous stimulus of his conviction 
that it was not only certain but very near. He had no presentiment 
of the miUemiia that were to intervene. The barren fig*trce was given 
only the briefest respite^ His followers were to pray for it, and watch 
ever>* sign of its approach. When it came it would be a catastrophe 
of inconceivable magnitude. Nature would be convulsed, trans- 
formed, the powers of c\"il let loose. All the vengeance since Abel 
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vould be poured out. The doom of the world would be like that o( 
Sodom find Gomorrah, and Wcndt thinks that some o( the phrases 
descriptive of it were mterpolated, being reflected back from the fall of 
Jerusalem. Hence his followers must be ever ready, for the end might 
come at any moment. It was not necessary to organize even the 
apostolatc, or weed tares from the wheat. Although the disciples were 
sent like sheep among wolves, they must do their work with all dis- 
patch like those who warn sleeping villages oF a breaking dam and a 
great inundation. They must shout thdr message from the housetop, 
and t^e all risks and dangers. 

Besides the scores of specific mentions in the synoptists of the 
Kingdom it was the chief theme of Jesus' teachings and it was to prc- 
scHi'e his sayings about it that the logia were gathered. Not only arc 
his utterances as they stand, however, hopelessly discordant and con- 
tradictor>', but, from Holtzmann's collection of definitions of it as inter- 
preted by scholars, their ideas of what Jesus meant by it arc no less 
irreroncilable. From this the only sane inference is that if the sayings 
represent one fixed or final stage, then his mind was in utter confusion 
about it, if, indeed, he did not have delusions respecting it that wck 
not even systematized. In the social Qiristian movement of the last 
two decades, which has made the Kingdom the theme of most active 
and voluminous discussion, almost every phrase of Jesus touching it 
has been made central for the interpretation of the rest, and about 
every reform — personal, social, business, political, rcL'gious, moralj wise, 
or otherwise — has been given his sanction, although there isgeneraJly 
a transcendental residuum of utterances which has been treated with a 
vcij' diflcrent theological and mystic Etnstdlung. 

The chief directive lines (RkJiSinten) along which all his sayings 
can be arranged are the following: (a) the Kingdom is inner or outer. 
(b) It is on earth or in heaven, that is» in tlus life or the next, (c) It 
is present or future, (d) It is of slow growth or comes with cata- 
strophic suddenness, (e) It is attained by struggle, or is a free gift 
to be received passively. (0 It has a benign aspect for the good and a 
malign one for the bad; i. e., it comes as a boon to the former and a doom 
to the latter, (g) It comes more or less independently of Jesus, or he b 
the central agent in bringing it in, and its head. Everything said of it 
has its place on one or all of these seven lines of antithesis- Arrangtag 
them on such a scale^ the only pos^le conclusion is that each group of 
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Qifm thus deployed represents a genetic stage in the development 
of Our Lord's \'icws about it or that these lilies are developmenUil. 
Thus from first to last his conceptions of it were in a state of rapid 
evolutionao* fliuE and transfonnatioD, and the inconsistencies and 
contra die I ions are those that are alwa>'5 involved in growth. Can any 
reordering of these give us a clue to thrid the maze and escape the chaos 
of present interpretations? As a perhaps overbold and professedly 
tentative psychoanalytic first step the following b suggested: 

I. Jesu^^ first teaching of the Kingdom was that it was all in- 
ward and personal rather than social. It was righteousness, joy, 
peace, purity, first sanctifying sell- It was in the iD\'isiblc realm of the 
individual heart. It was the goal of all the good tendencies of history, 
and more specifically of prophecy. It meant enthusiastic moral re- 
form, a new zest to^vord or aspiration forperfcction. There was little or 
nothing of the Baptist's awful imprecations or threats, no new dis- 
pensation coming to sweep away the old order of tilings and bring in a 
now one. Jesus had profited by the fate of John and kept aloof from 
him, and his doctrine of repentance was far less drastic- He had him- 
self grown into the new higher life naively and naturally without 
convulsive reconstruction, and assumed in others the possibility of do- 
ing as he bad done. He did not even baptize, but regarded this rite 
as simply washing away uncleanncss and not as a baprism of firc- His 
relation to those he taught was simply that of one who had found the 
way of truth, rest, peace, and ihe higher life, and who wished others to 
follow in the steps he had taken before his baptism. He ^sls full of a 
great new joy as well as of the all-transforming Insights which folJowcd 
his own baptism, and sought companions and disciples in this fresh 
and gIo\\Tng experience. His beatitudes were upon a shnple, single, 
humble, dean life of service and self-abnegation, harmlessness, non- 
le^stance^ childiikencss- Neither Herod nor the rabbis could fear or 
^ject to tJus. The supreme realm of what ought to be was in the 
^eart To discover and make landfall on this new world within was 
his great achievement and should be the supreme quest of life, com- 
pared to which the loss cf eye or hand, or the sacrcdcst of family ties, 
was of minor account. To acquire such a treasure all else nright be 
sacrificed. It was meat and drink for the very soul that others knew 
not of. Thus, having lately come to the full realization of his own 
Mcssianity, his first chief tadt was to interpret the Messianic Kingdom, 
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and thtis his first condition of it w;is sweet, mild, subjective, &fl thM 
one thing of supreme worth. It was 50 hidden aad inoffensive that no 
member of the hierarchy ca r^resentative of the state could object or 
fiuspcct, for he seemed only a preacher of a more perfect individual 
holiness* Thus there was no danger of any such calamity to him or hid 
cause as had befallen the Baptist. At this stage Jesus made no ene- 
mies. To it would probably belong the parables of the prodigal son, 
the lost sheep and penny, perhaps the sowerj forgiveness seventy 
times seven, no fasting when the bridegroom is pr^ent, the eleventh- 
hour labourer^ the budfiing fig-tree as a herald of spring, the city on a 
hill, Che scribe instructed in the Ringdom, etc. This stage of Jesus* 
teadiing was illustrated by the 6rst invitation of the guests to a feast* 
In this imtial stage Jesus' tone was most exuberant, Ilope was at its 
lughest, and there were almost no antagonisms or oppositions. AH 
was positive, optimistic. The people listened gladly. The dtsdples 
whom he chose, perhaps with less critical scrutiny because of the gen- 
eral spirit of buoyancy, left all and followed on the instant, and this 
presaged an easy, triumphant, and unresisted progress. Thus Jesus 
began at the positive end of each of the above lines from (a) to (f) in- 
clusive, although the chief progress was along (g), for his sense of his 
own leadership was greatly augmented, 

2. But his fame and the charm and magnetism of his personality 
proved very effccU\'c therapeutically in Galilee, which abounded with 
neurotics, and in an age when cure was exorcism. Thus, besides being 
a physician of the soul, Jesus found himself more and more revered as a 
phy^cian of the body. This was not within the scope of his first pur- 
pose, and gave him pause, as well it might. His human sympathies 
made it hard to refuse the importumty of the sick and their friends, 
but there was an ominous danger of diversion from his prime intention 
and of distracting the attention of his bearers from his doctrine. Now 
came the first dear note of conflict which was with the demons whom 
he expelled, who represented the hostile kingdom of Satan. It was 
they who first recognized his Messianity and bis lordship over them, 
if somewhat to his dismay. Healing was a victorious sally into the 
territory of the Great Enemy whom after his death he was to despoil in 
his strocghold< This therapeutic work brought new acclaim and gave 
his mission ita first clear note of militancy. He must oppose the 
countCT'lungdom of the great adversary at every step. The world is 
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dual, and good and evil are so opposed Ihat cvciy gain of dthci means 
loss Lo the other. The realization that he had power over SuUin*s 
realm greatly augmented his own secret sense of his dignity, for it 
(showed tliat his work had a supernatural significance. He &nd hi3 
Kingdom stood ox^r against Satan and his hosts. It was from his 
niintoDs, too, lliat be heaid the first and ardently longed for recogni- 
tion of the office he had assumed when a& yet no one else knew him for 
what he was, and hence there was a great advance along the line (g), 
ifor his person and work now had a sui>crnal sanction. Along [Q there 
Fnrcrc now objects of abhorrence and imprecation while along (c) the 
'elemect of struggle was emphasized, and on line (0 this earth was more 
or less transcended- II he could withstand the devil he must be sent 
by God- Cosmic powers were involved in the battle now on, and he 
was heaven's chosen champion. The realization of all this wa^ an 
epoch indeed. Now he first began to draw upon lie iniagcr>' of 
Daniel. Moreover, as the enemy was transccDdent, so must the 
Kingdom be not merely of earth but of heaven. It could no longer 
rentain immanent only. Henceforth what he s^d of it might always 
have a double meaning. Still, the Individual soul was the theatre of 
all the warfare, while the conception of attaining the Kingdom now 
underwent much modification. It was not easy^ but hard, to win; for 
there was resistance by the powers of evil at every step. It was no 
longer conceived as a stale to be bom in or grow into, but to be won 
by confiict. Sin, too^ now was devils' sickness and needed more drastic 
treatment. The new life was less spontaneous, for there was always 
a root of evil to be plucked out. Fornication, hypocrisy, lies, greed, 
sensuousness^ must be extirpated and not charmed away by the 
lure of bealitudes- 

3, Itic hierarchy took note of his cures as it had not of his doc* 
truie, and accused him of evicting devils as Beelzebub their prince, 
the most truculent and blasphemous of charges. Not only this, but he 
had dared to take the rash and perhaps ill-considered step of pardoning 
the sins of some he healed. Thb seemed a most Bagrant usurpation of 
divine power- Thus, to his sun)rise and grief, Jesus found not only 
that the Kingdom did not draw all, but that those in the highest places 
of authority, whom he had been taught to revere, were arrayed against 
both it and him. We can understand what he me&nt when in ^emo^'ing 
the physical consequences of sin he pronounced the sins of his patients 
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forgivcD, fiUl as was the strategic mistake he made in doing so, if 
he vi&bed to avoid or delay the rupture ^th Jewish orthodoxy^ for 
now it WAS at as implacable eomity with his cause as were the leagu^l 
demons. The prophets of old had deEed and rebuked not only Icings 
but priests; but there had never been so open and bitter a warfare, 
and now the gentle Jesus was roused to the utmost rage and fury 
figainst the consenativc^ in the very faith in which he had been reared, 
and had to fight them with no less abandon, if by different methods, 
than he had assailed Satan's agents^ His Kingdom could not be set 
up in the temple or even at Jerusalem so long as it was unovcrtunied. 
Tf it came there not one slone would remain upon another, but all must 
be rebuilt from the foundation. Its rulers were blind leaders of the 
blind, unfaithful tenants, %'ipcrs, whitcd sepulchres, and their cult is a 
tiarren fig-tree to be cut down and burned. Thus now the cata- 
strophic conception ol the advent of the Kingdom, if it did not begin, 
had here its chief augmentation, for it could not come among the 
gentiles, but must be a new Jerusalem, and hence the new ictus of the 
apocalyptic motif. It might corae down From heaven, but at the very 
least it imi^lied a radical transformation. Jesus could compel demons 
but not the souls of the Pharisees, and so God as the only recourse 
mu*t intervene. Thus, in the face of rabbinical opposition Jesus' 
unconquerable soul appealed lo transcendenLil divine powers to effect 
the great metamorphosis necessary to inaugurate the new Kingdom. 
What he could not do himself God would accomplish, and would 
l^rfect outwardly what he had begun inwardly. Thegoatof life which 
he h^ attained was &o blessed, so certainly God's final purpose in 
creating man, that he would and must give it a wonhy outer installa- 
tion, and that, too, among his own chosen people in the land of ihe 
promises, very soon^ very gloriousI>^ He would just as surely do so as 
Ls was the Messiah- Tliedisciplcsdid not yet know whom he claimed 
:, for be bad not proclaimed it; but the more perspicacious priest- 
hood had clearly divined it, for indeed he had himself betrayed it in 
forgiving sins if only incidentally to healing. At this stage it was, 
therefore, that the great appeal was taken to Yahveb. He would 
overturn in the Holy Land until all was fit, and then usher in the King- 
dom, subduing Satan, binding the beast of political domination^ de- 
ftlreyiog the wicked, and creating a new earth worthy of the new in- 
stallation of man into his true Kingdom. 
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4. Finally, 83 Jesus realised that he must die, tnd that sooDt hk 
conceptions of the Kingdom became more celestial and post-mortem. 
Admission to it would depend upon a I'crdict at a great judgment day 
For wtuch the dead would be resuiiected. Earth faded somewhat in 
his thought and would be destroyed by fire; and the good go to dwell 
with Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, and the wicked be consigned to hell- 
fire forc\^r. The Son would come in glory; the elect would be gathered 
and transported to heaven. The Kingdom was spiritual in the skies. 
The day of probation^ grace, and mercy would have ceased, and no 
importunity would avail in the great day of fate and finality, for the 
last hour of history would have struck. A gulf which none could cross 
would yawn between even members of families. Danielitic imagery 
was more often resorted to, and there was more abandon on the part 
of Jesus to a state of ideality. There was a note of ecstasy about the 
future state as death became his muse and his mind became increas- 
ingly thanatotropic, while the Kingdom grew transcendental and more 
detached from this world. 

Although he had fully accepted death as his fate, and perhaps as 
willed by the Father, he would not have been human had he not felt 
toward the wickedness that had brought it about the same tvrath that 
in the Old Testament so often flamed up In Vahveh against sin and 
iniquity. He would have been a Docetic phantom or dummy of heaven 
not to have felt his death an outrage upon justice. Indignation was 
the natural and inevitable reaction of a just and innocent sou! against 
those who had made the best in him the worst. His very consciousness 
of innocence would give him no less unique realization of the evil which 
was arrayed against him, and which filled him with Increasing surprise 
and dismay as he came to know it. The ban of excommunication 
of the Church later pronounced against Spinoza was no more scathing 
and sublime and almost blood-curdling than his imprecation and in- 
vectives against the scribes and Pharisees in the third stage. But here 
in the fourth he no longer spoke in propria ptrsona^ but hurled the awful 
cuise of God upon the wicked, chanting the old prophetic litany 
against them. In three of the five judgment -day scenes the Son reigns 
in heaven^ and in those in which he returns he does so for judgment. 
There arc signs and wonders in heaven, and on earth pestilences, wars, 
fabe Christa. The sun and moon darken; the stan fall; heaven and 
earth qualcc. AH nations arc to be gathered and parted as sheep and 
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goats, Mjxd the sentence upon both (Matt, mv: 41-46) U based upon 
thdr treatment of Jesua, But his neatness of soul b seen here in the 
fact that even the wliirlwind of his indignation is directed not against 
ihe inunedtate agents of his su0cring and death but against the general 
depravity that was the ultimate cause of all, and it U made yet more 
sublime in that the items of the condemnation arc so systematically 
balanced by the b^edictions and rewards upon the faithful. 

Thus the conception of genetic stages alone can bring order out 
of the otherwise unharmonizable utterances relating to the Kingdom. 
Without thia temporal perspective they must remain as they have aU 
way<i been, ^ubyllinc leaves arrangeable in any order or blown about 
b>" the winds of doctrine. On this view ever>'thing has its place and 
also it& perfect natural cxplanaUon. Jesus began to teach it as a 
blessed mystic inner state tasily accessible to aU, just as he himself had 
attained k, by intuitive insight and self-conset.Talitiii by counsels of 
perfection. This state was the supreme end of life, the highest of all 
worths and values, lie proclaimed it with great and deliberate 
sagadtyr amply safeguarded against all political opposition. There 
was no antagonism such as John's announcement of it had aroused. 
Titus the first interpretation of the Kingdom was the loftiest, purest, 
he5t, and sanest. When be came to conceive it later a& a campaign 
against Satan 5 kingdom, as he did when he yielded to the demand to 
become a heater and caster-out of devils who accl^mcd him as Mes- 
siah, his thcanthropic consciousness underwent a great and sudden 
augmentation and a new note of conflict was struck; but it was with 
supernal poweis and the issues suddenly assumed superterre&trial 
cEmensions. He became a champion and leader of supermundane 
spiritual energies against other opposing but also invisible forces, and 
tUs evoked in Jesus' soul new subconscious energies from their latent 
depths and gave him a new sense of solitariness, and also a no less 
unique one of greatness. He became yet more an agent of destiny 
and of God. \u unforeseen war was precipitated which could be 
crowned with victory only when Satan and his crew had been driven 
out, his Innocent victims set free, and he bound and sealed up in a ^t 
Thus Jesus assumed in some sense a Michael-like function as a leader 
of the hosts of Cod against those of the great enem)'. Had he not 
healed or thought himself recognised as heaven's vicegerent by the 
demons he evicted, these fint motives of transcendentalidng the King* 
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dom would have been lacking and its enemies would have been (or the 
time alt o( this world. But Ihc drama would have been incomplete 
Bnd less thrilling, and deep unconscTou^ motivations less involved. 
If this would have given the Kingdom a fuller and richer etJiical de- 
velopment, it would also have had less power to enlist the deeper 
energies of the soul which are always objectified as supernatural 
powers. 

But when the oppo^tion of the Jews developed its strength in the 
third stage, Jesus was brought face to face with one of the most sig- 
nificant alternatives in all his career. When It became plain that the 
Kingdom could not be established at Jerusalem, he might have taken 
the great appeal to the gentile world, as Paul did later. This, how- 
cvctf his intense Judaism made him unable to do, and so his invincible 
pertinadty took refuge in the future and in a superior world-order. 
The conviction attained in the second stage, that supernal powers were 
enlisted and embattled, also predisposed him to develop the old 
prophetic idea of a new dispensation sweeping away the present 
Hebrew cult, as construed by the scribes and Pharisees, and establish- 
ing a new heavenly Jerusalem and temple, and all this miraculously 
and convulsively. His veiy diathesis was periervid and even fuhni- 
nating. For him all that ought to be was certain, and what was certain 
must be soon. 

In fact, it was the Church of the gentiles, and not a divine visi- 
tation, that was destined to leave the Jewish dispensation desolate. 
Sublunary and slow developments were to work all the destruction 
his pcrspectivdess mind saw as immediate. Paul in a sense only 
translated the changes which Jesus expected from divine intervention 
into their earthly vicariates and surrogates. The Jews were rejected, 
and not swept away. The diaspora is not yet ended, and in his day was 
only begun. Not a spectacular asdzc but the verdict of the durch 
composed of then heathen races sat in judgment upon them, and the 
verdict was the long-delayed one of history. The drama was to be 
played to the end of the fifth act here, and not transferred at the end 
of the fourth to a transcendent realm at the death of Jesus, which was 
only the beginning and did not mark or prelude the end of the earthly 
kingdom. Paul ictcipreted much of Jesus' incoherent and troubled 
nightmare dreams into a practical program, set it in scene on earth, and 
not in cloudland, although he did not reduce it all to iramanence. 
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Tlic later forms of Jc5us* cachatology were, in psyclioacalytlc terms, 
the products of a protective mechanism enshrining his great hope 
when it had become dcspera-tc and seemed to him incapable of rcaliza* 
tion by even the best normal human endeavours, so that he had com- 
mitted its accomplishment back into God*s hands, Paul's appeal was 
to God, too, but also to the gcntite world. He would bring in the 
Kingdom through its means and not by the destruction of Judaism, a 
remnant of which at least would also be brought into it. His goal and 
method were a psychodynamic equivalent of Jesus* vi^on, although 
human was to do more and divine agency less. Or, rather, God would 
make more use of man's efforts in bringing it about^ and work was a 
larger supplement of prayer. 

The Kingdom is so many-sided that we must go de^ to explain or 
understand it, and also we must go back of the baptbm and of the be- 
ginning of the public ministry to do so. The psychogtiietic root of 
it all was that, unknown to others and with no realization of what vras 
mvolved in it, Jesus had naively and more or less unconsciously (oaj 
great genius works), already found through a pure, simple, guileless 
fife, and by self*communion and meditation, an inner way to (he high- 
est or the divine* In the language of the piety of his day rather than 
in that of psychology, he had foimd Cod. He had yearned to attain 
the maximum of perfection, or, in Scripture language, he had hungered 
for righteousness with all his heart. As other ingenuous youth seek 
for IovCt fame, greatness, wealth, or power, so all the energies of his soul 
were directed to holiness. In this quest he had put all other thingis 
aside. It seemed to him the summum b&num, the supreme goal of life 
and of all endeavour, something so precious that it must be sought c^xn 
though all ties of blood and family affection had to be aundcKtl in the 
quest. Not only had he striven, but he had made the great Eureka 
discovery and attained the goal he sought- He had realized that life is 
service. His own individualily had been caught up, inundated, merged 
in the vaster life of the race of which he became a biophore. This ex- 
perience had unlocked new energies within; had brought great inner 
exaltation and a new access of vitality so great that even death could 
not be concei^xd as able to daunt or quel! it, and if it came resurrection 
was inevitable- This put him in the centa- of the current of creative 
evolutionary processes. Instinct, reason, conscience, will, could no 
longer collide, but must rciniorcc and summatc each other* So 
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positive was thii experience that before it all negations and UmiuUoni 
fell away, and in place of repressions there was a great expandon of the 
soul which was now fed by the iimcr mystic bread of life that others 
knew not of> It brought a scxac of ecstasy and raised life above tlie 
ordinary familiar ranges of humanity. Of this experience all miracles 
are symbols, and become true in a higher than literal sense if they 
remain ^mbols. It brought a new Sabbath of rest in the brooding 
peace of God, made pure ougbtnc^ no longer merely an imperative 
but a paiuon, and removed every trace of hcCf>rQnomy. One had only 
to awake, arise, hear, sec, do. It may be described as dying to sin or 
pas^ng from death to life, or as becoming true sons of God with liis will 
as the only law. It is also to be fre& 

It was with some such inner personal experience as this glowing 
in his heart but not yet explicit or realized that Jesus, doubtless ^vith 
hesitation, came to John, although he felt his slandptnnt so much 
beyond that of the Baptist that be declared that the least in the King- 
dom was greater than he. He had even then little sympathy with 
Johii's deininciatnry methods. lie had made as yet no resolution to 
proclaim his cK|>cricnccs or to seek, save in a private personal way, to 
guide others along ibc way he had found, nor had he planned to organ- 
ise any movement or to abandon his occupation. He did not yet dream 
lliat he was the Mc^iah. or that the sonslilp he had achieved was 
more than otlicr zealous seekers mjght attain of themselves. But the 
n«w Kingdom was already founded in his own soul, although in an 
embryonic ftlnge, with parturition just impending, while Jolm was 
ijplttovd, although unwittingly to both, to be its midwife. Thus this 
'tflttflor way to God opened in the quest for perfection was the deepest 
and moat central thing in Jesus* experience and in his teaching, Tliis 
Is the key to unlock all; to understand it is at once the hardtrst, moat 
diAlI<^iiffng. and yet the most imperative problem of Christianity, and 
to rciUuw it h saUaiion. Although for Jesus it was \'irtuaUy a faii 
€9mplft at the baptism, its progressive realization in the world was a 
futuristic jjroblcm, and hence what followed gave the Kingdom a pre- 
domlnantty cschatologlcal character. 

Xow, since the way to the goal of life opens from within the soul, 
iU attainment would seem naturally to be nought by solitude and 
IBtdlution. Jesus himself often retired to be alone and pray, and 
gDCboritic cults arose in which by intxover^on, visions, %'igil3, fasting, 
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jind selfK:astjgalion of soul and even body, man sought hia God. Hcnc« 
we now face the great but never yet adequately explained problem 
why Christianity became a social religion instead of sending its devotees 
in isolation into cells or the wilderness to save each his own soul. This 
would have been the result had Jesus' development of the Kingdom 
been completed or arrested at the first stage, as in fact Buddha's odt 
lATW. Jesus had found his way out to the open sea of eternal peace and 
joy more inwardly and with less dramatic incidents of reDundation, 
so that from the Baptism on he transcended Buddha. Kow, then, was 
the Kingdom ^vcn its so pronoimccd social character, especially as 
organization was not imperative in view of the nearness of the end? 
It WcLs not enough to de£ne it successively over against Satan's king- 
dom, the Jewi^ hierarchy and a world of sin. Why must and 
did those who entered Jesus' Kingdom get and keep so close to^ 
gcthcr? Wiliy should ihose divinely ruled be a company or brother- 
hood? How came it that the cbann of amieiitu or classic friendship so 
prised by ancient moralists before the development of romanlic lo\'c, 
who taught lliat the good and only they could and should become true 
friends, was not only realized but so far transcended in the early 
Christian community? Whence came the brotherly love that made 
each prefer the other, the community of goods, the symbiosis in which 
the rules of the higher life became the canticles of love? Tht- answer 
to this problem can only be found in the psychological realm of inward 
intimate experience genetically e\'olvcd. As Jesus advanced in his 
conceptions and convictions of his own Mcs^anity and sonship, he 
came to realize that his own seeking and finding had been unique and 
above and be>~ond what was attainable by others, for he had at first 
naKely assiuncd that all could reach it as naturally as he had done. 
Then he tried to teach that it was achieved, to develop the word that 
should guide to and in the way. But it could not all be set forth in 
precept, for there were deep subjective factors in it that could not be 
adequately objectified- He called disciples whom he thought apt, 
instructed them^ and sent them forth on the first mission to teach 
Others, and thus to know and establish themselves the more firmly. 
But the parables and miracles symbolizing it, effective as they were, 
did not convey it all. Having appealed to the intellect, the Intuitions, 
and then to the will of his adherents, he realized that he must now po 
deeper and reach the lower stratum of sentiment and feeling by an 
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appeal such as bad never before been made to the instincts of personal 
loyalty, love» and intuitive identification ^tb his own person. His 
followers must feci the vciy breathings and pulsations of his own soul, 
and be made one w-ith him in the subconscious depths of life by a subtle 
induction of personality. Thus he strove to develop every trope and 
symbol of consubstantiallty between him and them. In this endeavour 
he naturally had recourse to the rich but very portative thought-forms 
of the totemistic cycle of the andenl folk-soul^ which even to-day and 
in that age still more pervaded life, although the origin of these an- 
tique moduli of the psyche was unrecognized. He also availed him- 
self of the yet more faded but effective and recognizable traces of the 
prinMtive concepts of blood covenant* of which there were abundant 
remrants. His disciples were to eat his flesh and drink his blood; 
they were members of his body ; he was the vine and they the branches; 
and as he was one with God, they were one with Irnn. He was the 
way through whom they could reach God. He was in them and they 
in him. He was the middieman or mediator through whom God 
reached man and was reached by him. All his relations to God they 
must establish to him. No other religious founder had ever sought to 
thus bind his disciples to his own person. Ritschl has called the 
Kingdom not only bibliopaiclic and pbtobaac but essentially Christo- 
centric. Thus Jesus became a more tangible proxy and surrogate of 
God- It was thus easier for his followers to find God than it had been 
for him, and this was as he wished. 

From this it followed that the relations of the disdples to one 
another became unprecedentedly dose. They were members one of 
another because members of him. When he was gone he survived as 
the tie that bound them together, and the degree of this love of each 
for the othcnv was also the degree of his perastence as a living reality. 
To love and ser\'e a brother was to love and serve him; and tlus they 
must do to each other, even as to him. He lived in^ and indeed was, 
their mutual devotion. A union thus cemented had a unique strength, 
and be was this strength. Jesus never dn^amed that the 6ist fellow- 
ship meal would become a permanent sacrament or stereotyped insti- 
tutioa, or that his prayer, which was intended only as an illustration of 
the spirit of prayer, would become a standard, to be repeated through 
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ages ipsissimis verbis as the one best and official model of appeal 
Id the Divine, any more than be thought that Peter would become pri- 
mate of the Church, As Bousset^ well says, he drew very few of the 
lopcal consequences of his teaching, for his perspt^ctivc of the future 
■KSiS vcr>' ihorl. He did not realize ihc implications of his doctrine, 
which Subatier' is so fond of insisting are even yel, in large part, un- 
realised practically or even theoretically by his followers. He never 
dreamed of what F. G. Pcabody calls the "calisthcmcs of religious 
rites/^ or the '*cold storage of orthodox opinion/* or a coUeclion of 
specifics or panaceas for reform, or the mechanisms of legislation that 
would follow. He was simply full of the great and undefined hope of 
the world which, as Pott' has shown, later grew into the Pauline doc- 
trine of faith. The forces he knew and dealt with were those that 
worked from within outward and not those which began externally 
and worked inward. It can thus be only obtuscness to this potent 
inner psychic factor that has sought to explain the fraternal hood that 
bound the primitive Christians by the common dangers involved in 
the nine persecutions, or as the cadenced ^tep of common seal for 
missionary propaganda, nor can it be explained as social co(3pcration 
in quest of the great treasure, for all of these influences had dispersive as 
well as fraternizing tendencies. The root of the solidarity was the 
magnetism and charm of Jesus^ own personahty, the magic of his 
words, the purity and ingenuousness of his character, and especially 
the naturally thrilling, melting effect of the unutterable pathos of his 
death and the transcendent glory of the Resurrection. These together 
made him tlic focus and c>'nosure of all who believed on him. The 
Pauline conception of a sacrificial ransom or a hero invoking God's 
wrath upon his own head to divert it from others was only a half 
figurative objcctivij:aUon» effective as it was through its long day, of 
the instinctive EinfUhlung into the sublimity of Jesus' virtue which 
overtopped that of all others and that fused hearts, minds, and wills into 
a common devotion. Thus he reached the acme of leadership, as those 
in his train did of hero-worship. Death usually dampens the authority 
of leaders, but it immeasurably exalted his. There had never been such 
a soul-compeller, such an authority, such a master of those who strive 
to know, do, and feci the best life has to offer. No life had been so 
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ravishingly beautiful, And no one had even been thought so powerful, 
wise, or good. And so he drew all who revered him closer together 
than men had ever stood before, and made them indifferent to ill else 
save their captain's good will. To become one of his favoiidtes was to 
gain all, and all man's gregarious herdmg instincts reached in his wake 
their highest culmination in and through biin< This was a union that 
all outer ties can only t>'pify or vicariate for. 

Recent anthropological studies teach us that the primitive self 
was not the individual but the group, and that the former emerged very 
gradually out of the latter. Primitives knew no barriers between one 
another, or even between themselves and nature. The ego could change 
into the alter. There was not only contagion o( qualities but mcta- 
morpho^s of cbaracter. This was peculiarly the case among members 
of the same totem clan. Within these self may be acquired, lost, or 
changed with increased facility. In the closest social groups members 
were so knit the one to the other that if one suffered all did. If one 
sinned all (Ud» and any other member might be punished as in blood 
revenge. Possession and regeneration involved acquiring another soul. 
Virtue could be transferred by a touch or magically. All this con- 
course, exchange, fusion, or circulation of soul or self was mediated by 
some Mana-like principle which imderiay all conditions and was the 
medium of such changes. Now the Kingdom was a spiritual and re* 
stricted totem group in which each was, had, did nothing for himself 
alone, but lived, moved, thought, felt, acted, and had his being in the 
whole. Those who came into the Kingdom thereby changed their 
souls. Peter and Paul even changed their names. The exalled Christ 
was thus iheir totem head- He was bom or formed anew in each, and 
each was reborn into him, Thus the primitive Kingdom was founded. 
It was invisible and not made with hands, long before it grew into the 
visible Church. Out of this fusion of individual souls all ihc institu- 
tions, doctrines, ordinances, offices, buildings, rites of the Churchi later 
evolved. All these, however, belong to a tMrd stage of the develop- 
ment of the Kingdom which Jesus never knew or presaged. He had 
experienced in his own person the first stage in the genesis of the King- 
dom before lys ministry began- It embraced the second stage of 
organizing those who had found salvation by knitting their souls up 
indiscerptibly with his own person and through it with one another. 
The third stage, begun by Peter and Paul after Jesus' death, is not yet 
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endifd. Wr mist not disparage totemism as a principle For all that 
rises high strikes its roots deep into the p^t* As a system it has bug 
^oc ceased to exist in the consciousness of cultured rac^, and there 
were flomc but faint ostensivc (races of it among the Jews in Jesus' day. 
But it is still potent beneitth ihe threshold of the human soul in its 
instinctive autistic nature and depths, and when we feel the closest of 
all human ties we turn not merely in poetr>- but in prose to its terms, 
for il was the mediator of the most intimate fraternization tlirtjugh 
countless ages. Indeed it so long represented the closest of all rela- 
tions between men, and was so long the hierogl>ph of the culmination 
of man's gregarious instincts^ that although now obsolete and absurd 
asa system, it still lives dt^ in the hearty and its vestiges and scattered 
phrases in the Fourth Gospel are still %'alid and work their magic in us. 
Could ^'c sec more clearly into the subconscious psyche, we should 
realize? that the old metamorphoses oF persocahty and reldentificatlon 
with a sovereign Lord of the higher life and mind of man are still very 
active processes within u&> 

All Jesus' moral and social teachings followed naturally from two 
major premises: first, the end is at hand, and second, there must be a 
genemi merger of the indi\1dual in the whole in which the partnership 
is unlinuted and without reservation. From these data it is plain how 
little re-S|w^l Ihere could Ije for difTerences of station, and how Je^us, 
roust have abhorred over-indlviduation and all that favoured it^ such' 
as power, fame, pleasure^ and wealth. Let us select the latter as typical 
and sec how severely conditioned his views were upon the two above 
premises, and therefore how fatuous it is to attempt to apply this typi- 
cal Line of his social teachings to modem conditionsn To do &o we 
should have to revert to a totcmic community and be convinced that 
mundane afTalrs were about to end. Hence Jesus* tesching here as 
dscwhere was aJ interim} In this very close and temporar)' fratemiqrj 
no man must call anything his own. There must be a commumstifr 
aharir^g of all with ail. No one was worthy who loved anything or 
anybody more than him. The rich young man was a paragon of every 
virtue, but his wealth barred him from the Kingdom^ which was as hard 
to enter as a needle's eye. The land was rich, the people industrious, 
but mo^t were in bitter poverty by reason of extortion. Jesus was 
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reared in poverty, his disciples were poor, and all were below the middle 
class, which Aristotle thought the most favourable. On entering his 
imniatry Jesus and his followers had left behind tlieir means of suste- 
nance, and they seem to have known hunger, cold, scantiness of attire, 
and homelessness. When the disciples were sent forth to preach, they 
were forbidden to take any provision for their own mainterance^ but 
must trust solely to spontaneous hospitality and must withdraw if this 
was not ofTercd. Thus it is not strange tliat poverty became almost a 
muse to be wooed^ that it was a test of admission to the Kingdom. 
Against the hell of n^unt their only safeguard s^-as faith in a heavenly 
provider, and they must make this the psychic equivalent of a modest 
life endowment. Their wants, toOf must be reduced to a minimum^ nor 
was this thought treason to the agencies of industrial production. No 
one can serve God and Mammon. From the parabie of Dives and 
I^Azanis we are left to infer that the former went to hell solely because 
he was rich^ and the latter to heaven merely because he was poor. 
The Gospel was first prodaimed to the poor, and they seem to have' 
been saved first and easiest. Nitti thinks poverty was an explicit and 
inexorable condition of membership in the Kingdom, and l-eslie 
Stephens thinks the early Christians were almost nihilists in their 
rancour against property, Luke, whom Ruggc caUs the socialistic 
Evangelist, leaches that none who did not renounce all could become 
disciples. He alone records of the woes upon the rich, the parable of the 
rich man who boasted and was condemned for it; the lost penn)*; the 
unjust steward; the good Samaritan. He says the blessing is for the 
hungry, which Matthew records for those hungry for righteousness 
rather than for the poor in spirit. Luke makes Jesus say, *'Gi\'e to 
every one," instead of " to him that askcth* " He records the marriage 
feast to which the poor and defective were hidden. The Gospel in- 
junction is if one asks a coat to give a cloak al&o. ''Sell what thou hast 
and give alms." All must pvc. O'cn the widow her mite. Those who 
give to the poor give or loan to the Lord, lay up treasure in heaven, etc. 
Renan regards the Gospels as essentially Ebionistic and perx'aded by 
the \iew that none but the poor could be saved. Many if not most 
of the commands to give could not have been addressed to the esoteric 
circle, for those wlio had abandoned all would have nothhig left to give, 
but were themselves the fittest to receive charity. Jesus' own main- 
tenance and that of hh disciples and his cause depended on the virtue 
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of benevolence rrhich was so sticssed, although wc need not infer, as has 
often been done by critics, that lie liad a subtle and ^Uiib though un- 
coDsdous motive in magnifying this virtue to the uttermost. Paul 
'fdd the Lord loved a cheerful giver, and believed in giving as freely 
as we have received. Pity, compassion, almsgix'ing, are [>erhaps best 
de\'eloped in Buddhistic lands like Burma, but Christianity subUmates 
clicritas into generosity of thinking and feeling, which is something far 
above benevolence as a business, a virtue, or a science^ aH of which it 
now is. This involves the wise directionof sympathy, prefers a personal 
touch to the anonymity of a subscription paper, accepts datours and 
doles, cv'cn of Ul-gotltn wealth. ^ It seems as if Jesus' rancour toward 
the rich grew during his ministry. In the Old Testament property is 
a sign of Jehovah's favour, but in the New Testament woe is pronounced 
upon the rich as such. As Ruskin says, wealth is now illth. Fine 
raiment, sumptuous fare, houses, land, property, bams bursting with 
the harvest, all are deceltfiU, snares. HoUzmann says Jesus thought 
them perilous, Luke that he deemed them disgraceful. They choke 
the word. Love of monc>' is the root of all kinds of evil, James calls 
on the rich to "weep and howl-" Naumann calls Jesus an enemy of 
wealth and capital. Laveleye^ says that if Christianity was taught 
according to Jesus' spirit, *'thc existing social order could not last a 
day." Herron says, ^* Jesus regarded industrial wealth as a moral fall 
and a social \iolcncc/' 

In \'icw of the above it is disheartening to contemplate the vast 
body of literature which has accumulated since the great advance in 
industrialism and the coincident eflorts of the Semitic writers, Marx 
and La5:alle, to make a radical speculative socialism a substitute for 
Christianity- Bcbcl, Bax, and Liebknccht teach revolt from the 
Church, which the>' hold has come to stand for private wealth, the 
wor^ of all monopolies. Hence God and "the semi-mythical Syrian 
of the first century" must be abolished, and the world reorganized 
without religion in a social democracy. Against this alienation of 
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indu£fr>' from the durch arose a long 5cric3 of efforts from Wichern 
and bis '*iimcr mission" in i849toVonKcttcIcr, DeMun,and Du Prey 
in the Catholic Church and Maurice and Kingsley in England, who 
sought to humanize economic principles and methods and to put co< 
operation in place of competition. Thus we have two socialisms, one 
Christian and the other an ti- Christian. Meanwhile a great effort has 
been spent in miniimzing and eiplaining axvay Jesus' sayings concern- 
ing wealthy as if it were necessary to apologize to him for the wealth 
both of and in the Church. We are reminded that he was a friend of 
the rich publican Zacchcus; thai he taught the Increase of each man^s 
talent; said that to him that hath wtU be given. We arc told that a 
Christian may be rich if he masters and is not mastered by wealth; 
that Jesus said rotliing iigflinst trusts; that property begins in the 
arumal world, etc. Why not frankly admit that it is as preposterous 
to go to Jesus for economic as it would be for scicntilk wisdom? 
Everything indicates that his views of property and industry were 
hardly less crude and negligible than those he held concerning astron- 
omy. In this domain he was more ignorant than the crudest 
modem tyro and most of his snjings should be left to the ob- 
lixion they deserve. What he said and his followers practised was 
due to conditions hardly less exceptional and transient than the en- 
forced rules laid down on a doomed ship. What could he know of the 
new worths and values wealth creates, absorbed as he was with the 
idea of merging the individiiiLl in the group, and in eradicating sdfish- 
aesB in all its forms during the brief time that remained? Of course he 
would have abominated modern prcdalor>' wealth; but he was no 
socialistic communist or anarchist in any modern sense. In wise 
discrimination, present-day teachings and even the best of the ancient 
moralists are better guides than Jesus. Were we to lake his prccq^ts 
in this field literally and apply them, modem society would be reduced 
to the level of the toleniic clan, living far the day, improvident and 
absorbed in dreams of a new paradise supematurally inaugurated. 
Jesus foresaw neither the Church, science, modern industrialism, law, 
courts, nor medicine, and had no conception of statecraft. But he did 
see, as no one before or since has seen, the prmdple of service and 
mutuahty, which is the psychogenctic basis of true success in all 
these domains. Although we must forget and often negate his 
specif teachings, we can and must find for ourselves ways and 
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means of applying his spirit in aU tbcse fields; &nd thus only can 
wft make all of them Inily Chrifttian. To him we owe simply the 
crude but iuspiiing ideal and impulsion. The work must be all our 
own. 

The early Church groped its way to two expressions of the ultimate 
relations of the ideal man to the race and to the cosmos back of it^ 
which are expressed respectively in the doctrine of incarnation and 
that of the parcusia^ The first means in modem terms that not merely 
in Hegelia.n sense docs God come to conscioosjiess in ihe ideal man; tor 
the theanthropic state of the soul must forever transcend the conscious- 
noss of any individual, and personality itself necessarily involves 
limitations. It means, rather, that Lhe tj-pe-man whose life is impelled 
by the maximum momentum al the centre of the evolutionary stream, 
leels, thinks, and acts as normally, and especially as generically, as 
13 poodle for a single human individual. In so doing he incarnates 
wliat Hegel called the pure idea, Fichte the absolute ego, Schopenhauer 
the will to Uve, Spencer the developmental nisus, Bergson the creative 
Han vitcit Freud and Jung the primordial libido, Janet tlie impulse to 
perfection, or wholeness {which is holiness), Adier the horror of medioc- 
rity or inferiority in the impulse to attain Cdtungj etc. This is the 
prime impulse of life and heredity, which pleasure normally advances 
and pain and disease tend to inhibit, the arrests of which make what 
wc call consciousness, which is always remedial, causes all neuroses 
and p^'choMS, and brings death sooner or later to all. This great 
in^ulsc tov^md more intense larger human life the soul responds to 
ever in its aberrations. Most that constitutes life slumbers in us 
Irom birth to death because the vaster life of the race lies so largely 
below the threshold of consciousness and rarely breaks through the 
barriers that bar the phyletic from the ontogenetic life. This means 
heredity, which is well called from God, for every formulation of the 
backgroimd of ejuatence, whether it stops at the human stage or goes 
back to the ulterior source of life in general or still further back to the 
great autos wc call the cosmos or to the pantheistic mother lye, being, 
cosmic gas, protyle^ or whatever its name — these are what man has 
always called divine. Recession or reversion toward this, whether it 
be back to a prime principle underlying the universe or to some proxi- 
mate stagv of development, is recession, or religion in the best ety- 
mological sense of that word, because it revives or releases genetic 
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impulsioLs. Of this the old word, "incamatioa," is a still adequate 
and pregnant symbol. 

The "second comiiig" is less psychogenetic than moral fur it 
expresses the ineluctable corvicUon that sometime, somewhere, virtue 
and happiness on the one hand and sin and misery on the other will get 
together, as they should, as justice demands, Tl;is con\'iction Kant 
thought created and kept alive the belief in a transcendent nxtrld. 
Thus c\"cry drama and novel which in the end metes out desert justly 
is a pett>' parousia and keeps alive the selfsame instinct which found 
expression in this doctrine. It is one of the chief glories of Jesus that 
this eschatolo^cal dSnonemml was believed in so fen^ntly by him that 
he felt impelled to find relief for the inner tension of his soul about 
it by having recourse to even the wild weird tropes and metaphors of 
Daniel and the apocrj-phal imagery, and thai to him it seemed as real 
OS it did to the author of the Book of Enoch. The an^ful apparition 
of justice in a final day of judgment haunted this most fervently 
ethical of all the souls in history, Fht jusUtia, nial calum H trrra^ 
Then only can the Kingdom come- Jesus' soul was so surcharged with 
the flush of creative evolution that it was like a battery with such a 
voltage of electric tension that discharge was inevitable, defective as 
were the conductors, so that its heat and light can still be felt in the 
fantastic dreameries about the catastrophic advent of heaven to reward 
the good ajid of hell to punish the bad. To the passionate moralist 
earth needs nothing so much or so immediately as a judge who is wise 
enough to perceive desert, and powerful enough to mete out to all 
according to their merits. The agonizing cry of his soul is, "Why 
does the day of justice not come!" Belief tlmt it impends effects the 
most thorough of all purgations of soul. All who deem this a moral 
universe hold that biological laws or the perhaps yet slower course of 
history will sometime vindicate justice, even though it require ages of 
natural selection acting on individuals, families^ and nations to do it. 
But in Jesus' teRq)Gramcnt the processes of this conxiction found a 
short-circuit, and the detonation was sudden, here, and now. All fu- 
ture history lost perspective as temporal remoteness was foreshortened 
into the present. Thus the parousia is anticipation by the same psychic 
mechanism that evolution is revelation. As in the Incarnation we 
command the resources of the past of the race and the world, so in the 
pCTCMsia Jesus strove to teach us to command the resources of the 
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future by vividly presentifying the far-oS results and Issues of human 
destiny.* 

Thus the parcusia-idics. is to U3 a kind of parable cnadc, not like 
other parablefi, consciously, bul by Jeaus' autistic nature. To fully 
understand it we must get back of what he said about it to what he 
meant by this highly symbolic complex. Wc en if we try to accept 
it literally, even though he probably meant to be thus understood- 
Here we have a motif which we must interpret. Theology has piously 
conserved but failed to understand it. Romance, as we saw in Chapter 
a, hfl5 often, although very feebly, tried to bring Jesus or some figure 
represeiiUng him into modern life in a way to make his moral power 
felt by those who came in contact mth him. The range of this prin- 
ciple far transcends these puny efforts, but it should be a most inspiring 
incetitive to iJic creative imagination. 

Kenoflis is another pregnant theme for rcU^ous psychology. All 
the Yahveh of Isaiah and the major prophets did not find embodiment 
in Jesus, for the former was loo vast for all the plenitude of his attri- 
butes, infinity in time and space, crcativeness, omnipotence, to be 
mftuifested in any single son of man. Nor is it all a matter of logical 
extension versus intention; nor is it the case of a generalized type-form 
of animal like the patrofdh^ ^vith more generic and less specific types 
than any of the species that sprang from it; nor is it exactly illustrated 
by the processional of growth of an adult out of Wordsworlhian child- 
hood, vrho, z& he develops, loses many of the traits of the genus in 
juiring those of the ijidividuah T!iese are only analogues of ken- 
Thc great achievement wrought by Christianity of casting man's 
ideas of the divine into a specific, unipcrsonal, human form did, but 
should not, make us forget the greater God of all nature, animate and 
inanimate. It Is excessive anthropomorphization of religion that has 
caused its tragic age- long warfare with science. The substance of the 
Godhood that did not and could not all go over into Jesus the Christ 
is still worthy of adoration and service. This overplus was the Deity 
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that Jesus himself adored. Indeed^ it is only the pathetic Enge dts 
Bemtsstseins on our part that makes us Uiinl: that lo be truly Christian 
wc should know and serve Jesus only. It needs no very profound psy- 
choanal>'5t5 to show that the most devout of all Jesus' disciples from 
the begmiung to our day make him the chief but never the only divin- 
ity that ihcy worship. The germs of all the old faiths still live in us 
all, and alas for Christianity if thc>' were not there! We might as well 
try to extirpate the scores of rudimentary orgJins In our IxKly as to 
eliinina.te these. We must not only revere the Most High of the 
Psohns and Prophets, but what large and true Christian heart does not 
warm to the pantheistic sentiment of the great poets and philosophers 
and feel the lureof the best that is inall the great eilmic Bibles? Other- 
wise why do or can we study comparative religions? Children in their 
pla>'5 and toys, and adults m the charms and ornaments they wear, 
arc fetish- worslupperSj and under stress of feeling we all become primi- 
tive anunists. Thus there has ne^-er been a complete kctiosis of any 
of the antique cr transcended faiths and cults into Christianity, The 
aesthetic feelings still worship the blue vault abovc^ the heavenly 
bodies, cloudSp lain, lighLning, wind, water, fire, trees, flowers, and 
animals. Each of these has at some lime or place long been the very 
highest object of the religious instincts, and alas for us if these vestiges 
are rooted out from our souls! We have thought too meanly of Man- 
soul. It has many mansions, and it is enough if we keep the begt of 
these sacred to the God of our Scriptures. Only in the cruder past did 
the new God evict, diabolize^ or slay his predecessor. No man can 
be Christian in the sense too usually required with more than a safe 
working majority of his faculties. In his altitude of filial piety toward 
Vahveh and the Hebrew cult Jesus gave the world the truest and 
loftiest paradigm of how a new should succeed an old religion; and this 
suggests that the true mi^ionary should be chiefly intent upon reveal- 
ing the new that lies concealed in the old religion, but which he is to 
minister to just as Jesus did, and asonlya very few of the great Catholic 
missionaries tmve ever attempted^ Perhaps no one now living wor- 
ships Zeus, once supreme father of gods and men, yet the study of this 
cult enriches the reli^ous life of every classicist. Thus no kenosis ever 
was or can be coniptelt, Modem pragmatism has not rightly observed 
the principle of kenoais with reference lo the older metaphysics and the 
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philosophy of the absolute nhidi it would supersede. Every teacher 
ol the history of philosophy may have his onii preferences, and even 
his own sy&tcm; but if the latter interferes with hia sympathy ^^ith any 
one of all the serious cSorts from Thales to Bcipon that men have 
made to comprehend the universe, he ceases to be a worthy or even 
cfEciem representative of his own standpoint. Indeed, Christianity 
from the very first has been a masterpiece of syncretism, and owes itd 
marv'ellous spread largely to the fact that it has given back to all men 
a revised and enriched version of what they all had. No old religion 
that went over to it did so wholly. Converts who ostentatiously and 
enthusiastically burned their idols in so doing still continued to invest 
the new faith with the old religious feelings transferred to new objects, 
for nothing is so transferable as a£fecUvity, ' 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 



JESC5' ESaUTOLOCV, HE INKE2 CEiUUCTEJl, PURPOSE AND WORE 

The foiindere of tbc eschatological view — Relations of psychology 
to Christology — Jesus* clialhesis, which was essentially ecstatic — Jesus' 
great change of plan and the causes of the ** quest for death " — ContEict 
with the great ethnic religions of death and resurrection of divine 
personages based on seasonal changes — Jesus' "passion for secrecy" — 
The padios of his death found in the fact that he believed this second 
plan a faitLine and that there was to be no sv^quel — In what sense did 
Jesus rise and retuni?^lIi5futurism^Thereinforccmentsoftbc moral 
sense by the expectation of an end of the world— The psychology of 
deatli — In what sense was Jesus great? — (A) The standard of being 
discussed — (B) That of experiencing both extremes of pleasure and 
pain — (C) Alternations between the subjective and objective life or 
between solitude and society — (D) Bcliel of being influenced by some 
power above self^(E) That they are generic type or totemic men — 
(F) Combining pairs of opposites like conservative and progressive, 
calmness and enthusiasm, imagination and common sense — Necessity 
of new and higher conceptions of Jesus if his power b to be maintained 
in the world — (i) He felt superior to others and closer than any one 
else had been to God— (2) He concealed this dominant sense of inner 
ddtj' — (3) This brought the higher tenaon of oppoates in his soul — 
Sudi a being must necessarily move far up and down the algcdonic 
«cale, and love and hale more than others — The psychology of inspira- 
ticm — ^Jesus' death brought followers at first no glimmer of insight into 
what he was^The supreme miracle is how belief in Jesus' Resurrection 
arose and this psycholog)' enables us now at least in part to understand 
and trace the development stages of this great affirmation — What is the 
Holy Ghost? — Tlie psychology of the conversion of Paul and his dual 
natures-He knew little of Jesus save that he died and rose — Did he 
know the pagan culls of death and resurrection? — The psychology of 
Pentecost, the Ascension, and the apocal^'psc. 

JESUS' eschatological conceptions have in recent decades come 
to be almost as important as the mythic problem itself, and 
views concerning them arc no less opposite^ Jesus* utterances 
on the subject were thought to be his own until the authenticity of the 
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apocalyptic documents was established. They showed that cschatotogy 
was a very prominent feature of his age, so that his own views, what- 
e\'er they were, came to seem less new and original. The prophets 
thought the Messianic Kingdom belonged to the present wor!d-ordcr> 
while the apocal>'ptk representations in Jesus' own time made the 
Kingdom not only a future but a new order of tilings, T. Coiani' held 
that Jesus at first sought only complete communion with God and 
nothing else, but as he proceeded in teaching the Kingdom his con- 
sdousiM^ grew Messianic, and he expected it to come slowly by organic 
dtfvclopnaent and not by the way of a catastrophic d^noutmtnL As 
hh \'iews on the Kingdom grew inward he came to accept the title 
of Messiah, which he could not do so Jong as he thought it material 
and Da\'idic. In accepting this view he also accepted tlie t61c of suf- 
fering which was integral to the very idea of Messianity, and he trusted 
that the effects of the Passion would e^tabli^h the Kingdom. If it 
was spiritual the idea of a glorious second coming must be drtjppcd. 
Hence the JcwUh eschatologj- would have to be discarded save certain 
natural symbolic allusions to it- We must therefore eliminate passages 
which teach the speedy spread of the Kingdom among the gentiles, 
and also the idea of a preliminary judgment because of men's lack of 
recq)li\ily- Most of Atalthew xxiv and Mark iiii, as well as much of 
Luke xxi must thus be regarded as unauthentic interpolations* Jesus 
never expected to return from heaven to &nish his work, I'hat was 
fmished by Hs death. Wc can never, however, entirely explain Jesus' 
preaching on these pointf: from the history of his time. Thus Colani 
completely rejects cschatolog}', although he would do bo only by textual 
analysis and criticism. 

Later G. Volkmar' took up the problem, resting all authentic 
knowled^ on Mark^ which he dated 73 A. D., five years after the Book 
of Revelations was written. Matthew for him is a tertiary compilation 
and so Volkmar^s effort to eliminate eschatologj- was made easy, for he 
bad only Mark to deal with- The contemporary ideas of Messianity 
were such that Jcbub could not possibly have claimed it. The concept 
of a spiritual Kingdom came later- la Jcsus' time only the political 
ideas of the Kingdom were known, and any one who awakened hopes 
of this kind would certahily share the fate of the Baptists Jesus Uiufl 
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had to be a political Messiah, or none at all. Thus cot only escha- 
tology but Messianity is eliminalcd^ Only after his death did Jesus 
become Christ. Peter's acclamatioQ of htm as the Messiah was only 
iicar the end o( hia career and aolicipative of the eCfects of the Passion. 
Thus, after the excision of a few other passages, it appears that Mark, 
like Paul, thought that Jesus became Messiah only as a result of the 
Resurrection. Jcaus' ethics were not confused by eschatological mo- 
tives. In some places, nevertheless, the expectation of the parousta 
reached such a high pitch that marriage was thought useless. This, of 
course, would ha^^c shocked Jesus, The discourses about the end of 
the world and the second coming arc later and for edification, Jesus' 
own \'iew is found in the parables of sowing, the mustard seed, and of the 
permanence of his sayings. He never expected to come in the douds. 
Ideas of the second coming Volkmar complains have been hitherto 
slighted or regarded as loo delicate for discu^ion. 

Wciffcnbach' seeks to mediate between those who think that the 
pofcusia or the second coming formed an integral part of Jesus' teach- 
ings and those, more in number, who hold that he was misunderstood 
by his disciples so far as they ascn1>ed to him. belief in any literal or 
sensuous form of it He fotmd a deadlock between these two views, 
and the way out that he soijght was in the relation between the parousia 
and (he Pas&ion> He dissents from the view that Jesus' eschatological 
sa>'ings acquired this character from ihe way in which they are com- 
bined, the component passages themselves having no trace of it. Nor 
does he hold that the little apocalypse (Matthew xxiv and Mark xiii) 
was broken up by irrelevancies in order to tone do^Ti expectation, 
since predictions of a second coming had not been fulfilled €\'en after 
Jerusalem felL Weiflcnbach thinks Jesiis did express the thought of 
his own near return, but did so moderately, and that Jewish -Chiistian 
eschalology amplified these sayings. The belief is waxing, not waning, 
in these chapters, and the disciples' hopes were too strong to be ac- 
counted for solely by current Jewish expectations; otherwise Jesus' 
teachings and the failh of primitive Christians are unexplained. If we 
eliminate all other predictraents, Jesus' admonition at the Mount of 
Olives to watch though the hour was unknown, is tlie key to unlock 
and the standard by which to measure every other passage touching 
this subject. Proceeding, ihen^ to test all other New Testament 
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passages by Diis, wc luve as & result only a colourless and rather con- 
tenOess tliougliL of nn vzt\y per^nal return, AU that docs not square 
vr\ih this authentic form can be rather ruthlessly eliminated. Jesus 
ncvei thought of jud^ng the world, and this function was never as- 
cribed to the Messiah until later. He did not foresee the destruction 
of Jemsalera. Hia charge to the Twelve, so far as it implied a second 
coming, was an anachronism. The charge at the Last Supper is 
amply chiliastic- As his life drew toward its dose, Jesus did express 
the hope of coming back, but, ^s the parousia was deferred, this became 
more and more embellished, and missionaries to the gentile* grew 
cautious about calling tt near. He did not oScr even lo save Jerusalem 
from its fate, and so his return was put further and further into the 
future. This contentless expectation may prove the identity of the 
prediction of the pcrousia and of the Resurrection. The conduct of 
the disciples after the Resurrection shows that it had not bctn very 
clearly predicted. Both were coonected with Jesus* death and both 
were expected about the same lime; hence they were at first thought to 
be one and the same. Only after his death were the two diftcrcntiatcd- 
Thc Resurrection did not bring what the parou^ic had promised, but 
the cschatology he bad dampened during his life now flourished very 
rankly. , 

Baldcnspcrgcr' assumes that Jesus' conception of the Kingdom was 
dual. The spiritual and cschatological elements were equally strong 
and were also mutually conditioned. Thus Jesus began vdth the pur- 
pose of founding an invisible Kingdom, but expected that it would be 
realized miraculously* Hence Jesus' consciousness was in some sense 
double. IHs Messianic consciousness was a special form of the sense 
of unique relation to Cod. This had power to transform the Jewish 
Messianic self-consciousness^ altJwugh perhaps the latter was itself 
religious in Jesus as was his unique E^nsc of union. Thus for him the 
term "Sonof Man" would have both an apocal>"plic and also an ethical 
and religious sense. This dual seU-consciou&nets of Jesus Balden- 
spergcr explains genetically and historically. At the start eschatology 
affected Jesus' expectation of the Kingdom and hts Messianic conscious- 
ness. After the latter arose at the baptism, he rejected the ideal of a 
Davidic or warring king, and began lo found a Kingdom by preaching. 
Thus for a time a spiritual Kingdom i^'as his ideal and the Messianic 
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eschatology Eaded, or he was silent about it, perhaps for pedagogic 
reasons^ feuring a political movemenL by liIs lolluwersj which the Ro* 
man rule would crush. His other reasons for not revealing his Mes- 
sianity vanished when he had deliberately decided to die and return 
in the clouds. Until then he knew not when or how the Kingdom would 
come. Until Peter's confession the disciples had only the haziest 
ideas of his Messianity. Tlus was the preparatory period of vmiting 
and watdiing. For him it was a period of acute struggle between his 
rdigious conviction of his Messianity ard tlie old national ideals of 
this office. In the second period he became clear and harmonious. 
By accepting suScring his inner peace became ineluctable^ great and 
deep, for now he knew when and how God would fulfil his promises. 
It would be with the second coming of the Messiah. Now he was Son 
of Man and judge of the world. Would the people accept him as Mes- 
siah? To determine tliis he went to Jerusalem, and at first they ac- 
claimed him with great heartiness; hut later when they saw that 
he did not and could not fulfil their ideas, the reaction came and was 
M great that in it he lost his life, llic sensation that Baldensperger's 
T)ook caused was due to the fact that it so diametrically cpposed 
preceding opinions on the subject^ by assuming that Jesus bad a well- 
developed cscliatolog>' instead of none, 

J. Weiss*' solitlion of the problem is strongly pn>€schata!ogical. 
The Kingdom^ which is the key to the problem, has no likeness to any 
other, in that it is entirely futuristic and so in a sense supermundane. 
The best index of its advance Is the waning of Satan's kingdom, and 
hence Jesus cast out devils. Jesus merely proclaimed it just as the 
Baptist had done, except that Jesus knew that he was the Messiah; 
but he exercised none of the functions of the office, but simply waited 
for God to bring In the Kingdom supematurally. He sent out the 
disciples to preach its nearness, but he did not know its date although 
he believed it near. But as obstacles accumulated, he realijted that 
it must be more remote than he had thought, and at length saw he 
must die before it came, aad as a condiiio she qua non to its advent. 
He realized that he must die not merely for his own little group hut 
for man>\ This depressive foresight of his demise was, however, more 
or less compensated for by a con\nction that he would return glorified in 
the sense that, since Daniel, men had expected the Mes^ah to come- 
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These grent ide&k ncL only con^led bira for, but enabled him to tri* 
umph oi^er^ deatb. He wds to come thus gloriously, and very soon, 
and justify to his friends before they died Hs precMctions of the King- 
dom. The judgment day was to precede. The Kingdom was Irans* 
cendenul enough not lo arouse politica.1 feare, yet it was by no means 
merely within the soul. Its ethics was of a kind to make men free 
from this \vorld, and hence it is mainly negative and pcnitcntiaL 
The sense of Me?4siamty to which he awoke at tJie baptism was not a 
present affair, but a future though assured potentiality. Here and 
now Jesus is only a man and a prophet. Son of Man is a purely 
eschatological term, although it is not clear whether his disciples thought 
it referred to his present state or his future rank, or thought it deag- 
nated another person. Thus the Messianic self-consdousness of Jeaus 
as expressed in the title. Son of Man, shares in the transcendental 
apocaI>"ptic character of Jesus' idea of the Kingdom of God and can- 
not be separated from it. Jesus' eschatology was thus quite primitive 
and constitutive. By accepting suflcring he ** emerged from passivity/' 
The most extreme eschatolrigi&t is A. Schwcitjier. ^ He holds that 
Jesus and most of the other New Testament writers were possessed if 
not obsessed by the idea that the world was to end before their death. 
In this wc have the key to explain the epistles and especially the 
Gospels in a way wbicli must profoundly modify our conceptions of 
Jesus' views, and which has been called *' the last word" in the higher 
criticism. Condemning all current Uberal and orthodox \iews alike, 
Schweitzer tries to show that about all that Jesus said and did was 
prompted by a dominant and ever-present conviction that the world- 
order was to come to an early and sudden end. The impending 
change was to be by a miraculous intervention of God. When Jesus 
sent out the Twelve be fully expected the parmisic to occur before they 
returned. The persecutions and tribulations foretold were immediate 
and for them, and had no reference to later troubles^ for the very ex- 
istence of a Church was never dreamed of by Jesus, All the calamities 
he foretold were to befall them on tlus trip, and they were exhorted 
to endure to its end. Before they came back the Son of Man would 
have come. To Jesus' consternation they came back safe and xtund. 
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Ucncc, after a little new orientAtioD, he abondoned lu$ promutng 
work of heralding the Kingdom in Galilee, and fl«d tc the north "in 
order to escape his fofloweis who dogged his footsteps" to be with liim 
when the Kbigdom should break forth upon the world. From this 
crisis OD we hear no more of the suffering of the elect, but only of Jesus 
himself. The Jewish apoc^yptists of whom Jesus beta.me the chief 
exponent lU expected tribulation as "birthpangs" of the Messiah, but 
conceived him as above and aloof from it. It was with this heavenly 
being that Jeaus had in his &rst period come to identify himaelf^ but 
now he realiwd not onlv that he must su0er but that he must suffer 
and die alone. He must enter upon a " C|ue£t of death " for the benefit 
of others as a conditio siticqua ncn of the advent of the Kingdom. Now 
he came to regard himself as the future Messiah. In his present 
earthly li/c, howcxcr^ he was merely a proclaimer and preparer, and it 
was an audousiy guarded secret that he was the future King and judge 
of the world. He was displeased when Peter revealed the secret of 
his Messianity to the rest of the Twelve, It leaked out again, how- 
ever, involuntarily m the ccstas>' described as the Transfiguration, 
Jesus went to Jerusalem solely in order to die there- If he taught there 
it was only 1o provoke the nilers to slay liim. Gearing the temple and 
denoundng the Pharisees, in which his Messiaric consciousness again 
broke through, were really to ihe same end- The entr>' tc and all that 
he did in Jerusalem were Messianic for him, but were not so for the 
[jeople, who only thought him a prophet The syroptists here and 
often elsewhere represent Jesus as plajing with his great secret. The 
rjuestion of the high priest^ however, showed, to Jesus' surprise, that 
he had in some way come into possession of this sccreL In fact, Judas 
had told him, and this constituted the act of betrayal which the story 
of the kiss merely masks. Thus Jesus died because two of Ins disciples 
had betrayed his secret, first Peter to the rest, and later Judas to the 
high priest. Jesus, too^ admitted it, so that there should he the two 
witnesses required for his condemnation. The people, who had been 
subtly informed of his claim, no longer held him to be a great prophet, 
as they did when he entered the dty, but now deemed him a fanatic. 
The end of all we know about Jesus was that he was crucifiedj and the 
last we e\'er shall hear of him was his cry of despau* at bang forsaken. 

In developing the above conclusions Schweitzer has no use for 
John or even for Luke, and condeinns Mark for knowing nothing of any 
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stmeeje or any development in Jesus' soul; for being without iutcUi- 
gencc as to the nieatiing of his entry to Jerusalem; for bciiig unabk to 
distinguish between the early period of success and the later one of 
teiloze. He otl)envise discrcdils the Second Gospel, but on the whole 
thinks hlnisel/ a juatifiei of GusjHrt tradition bccaui^e he both puts out 
of and puis Into the Scriptures far less than his predecessors on the 
eschatological IJJie hnd done. According to his new, Jesus was reared 
in &D atmosphere charged to the saturation point with eschatological 
ideas, and in liis ministry he "scaled" those to whgm entrance lo 
the Kingdom could be ;^aranteedp Baptism thus came to predestine 
the elect to salvation, heeding, too, was an eschatological sacrament. 
Those who shared Jesus' taUc in obscurity would do so in glory. 
This sacrament was really unique, for it worked quite independently of 
the understanding of the communicants. The phrases about binding 
and loosbg are thus authentic and pregnant. Schweitzer interprets 
the apocalyptic language of Jesus, not as imagery or symbol but as all 
of it crude, literal, and material. The ethics of Jesus was all of it 
ad inia-im morals. As the old wisrld is just about to end people may 
give away coat and cloak, tate no thought for the morrow, and there 
is no need of lov-ing parents, etc. Jesus is no great moral teacher, be- 
cause salvation and damnation are al! predestined; but he was so pre- 
occupied w^itli impending other-world ncss, on which he wished all to 
fix their souls, that his ethical teaching was quite incLdental, Thus 
the whole history of Christianity is based on the delay of the porcusia 
and ita progress is measured by the degree of de-eschatolization. 
Schweitzer thus eliminales what was ba*^ in the founder's mind. He 
died in the despair of disillusion and with a sense of absolute failure* 
But in his death escbatology bore to the world a marvellous child, viz*» 
the early Christian doctrine of hteral, not to say physical, immortality* 
This new religion of immortality took (he place of the old decaying 
chilizotions. The problem of just how this narrow and extreme apoo 
alyptic consciousness motivated the supreme world rchgion now opens 
before us, but it is yet unsolved. The Jesus this view gives us is not a 
figure to whom wc can a^ribe our own ideaU, nor is he one from whom 
the early Church can fairly be said to have fallen away, but he is rather 
a i>crson wc cannot understand. Indeed ^'perhaps the best knowledge 
of the personality and life of Jesus will not be a help but rather an 
offence to reKgion" (p- 633). Still, great energy sprang from this 
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unprecedented oonsdousness with its great oscillation between Iif^B 
afiirmation ami life-negation, Jesus was llic great rcnoiincer^ passing 
horn the greatest hope to the nadir of despair. Schwdtzcr^s Jesuajjl 
however, is far less *' reduced*' than the Jesus of Uarnack and of the 
many liberal critics, of most of whom he b the conspicuous opponeni. 
The Christ of lliis cschatclogy^ though never until nuw understood or 
even dreamed of, looms up far above the hij^hesl ranges of humani^H 
as thus far knoiMi. The Jewish apocalyptists felt that God had failed, 
and the world as it was was lost, and so he must intervene and make it 
over With the Jewish histor>' and temper this was a natural, if not 
inevitable, result of centuries of thwarted hopesn It was obsession 
with this idea that drove Jesus to his death and despair. The problem 
how Christianity evolved from this, which, despite Schweitzer's protest, 
is a purely psychological one, he does very little to solve, so that it still 
challenges us* Until this is cicplained his whole conception, original and 
stimulating as it is, must remain in suspense with doubt predominant. 
In response to these eschaiological ^■iews we feel justified in the 
following: (a) It is grossly false to exclude psychological interprcta-^ 
tions from this field, as some critics so vehemently do. On the con^ 
trary, the whole progress of recent critical studies of Christianity has 
con^sted largely in emaRcipating it from merely textual criticism and 
historical research. The certain data arc so meagre, gappy, and con- j 
tradictory, that psychology must, even more than it hasof late, becom^H 
henceforth our chief guide. Most other sources are exhausted, and 
whether we wish or know it, we are now confronted by problems that« 
only better knowledge of the laws of the human soul and better appli-' 
cation of those already known can hold out any valid hope of solving, 
In fact, the Jesus problems have already become, some solely and 
increasingly, thoac of psychology' or of the higher anthropology, ani 
wc can distrust either the sincerity or the knowledge of all experts in 
the field who deny this. That It has been lio long ignored or excluded 
here has been the great calamity, and that it is now in order is 
brightest hope, of the Christianity of the present and the future. 
Jesus* mis^on w^s to save souls, and he was the world's master prag- 
matic psychologist, all intuitively and for the most part unconsciously, 
noUe the less but rather more so because he was so unmtrospective 
and acted and spoke so predominantly from out of the depths of his 
uniquely rich and deep autistic nature, as we sliall point out lateu, 
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Henceforth our motlo must licccane htmus psycJwlcgus, bonus CkriitO' 
hpiSj (or U there are next steps impending and inevitable, the psjxhol- 
ogy of the large, genetic, and analytic-synthetic type will be the 
necessary' prerequisite for talking them. Already those who haxt done 
most and bt'st in this field have used psychological data, methods, or 
prindp]c£> though often unaware of it, and without techjijcal training 
in this di^KipIinct 

(b) The firel s(ep in the psychological evaluation oF Ihe eschato 
logical movement as above outlined is plain enough- The history and 
diathesis of the Jewish mind bcuig what they were, the eschatological 
mOTf'cment was inevitable* Revering a deity whose chief attribute 

that he loved justice and hated iniquity, and whose interventions 
human affairs had always been in behalf of justice, to see that the 
good were rewarded and the bad punished — a God who both in exter- 
nal adaire and in the souls of men was always struggling with Satan 
although vastly more powerful than his adversary, so that if he chose 
he could at any momcut put forth his might for disciplinary or any 
other unknown puq>ose — it was inevitable that the devotees of such a 
Cod i^hould believe that in his own good time he would arise in his 
nught^ sweep away all e%"il, and establish an order of things after his 
own mil. He could do it* for only a few score generations ago he 
had LTeated all things out of nolhing and pronounced them good- Why 
he who brought his favourites out of Egypt and gave all the riches of 
Palestine into their hands, who had guided the patriarehs, had never- 
theless permitted the captivities and the other calamities that had 
be^en his chosen, was hard to explain. For ccnturiesT whenever 
difiaster came, bis worshippers bad been inclined to take the blame upon 
themselves, and at cvciy misfortune had followed the lead of the 
prophets and examhied their o^i'n hearts and lives to find out the hidden 
sin there. They had a fi^ed idea, older than the days of Job, that 
tribulation was sent and was meant as punishment, so that they must 
cither confess sin and do penance for it or else accuse God of injustice, 
Tob him of his cardinal attribute, and make him a being to be cursed 
instead of trusted. If, on the other hand» and in so far aSt they felt 
their sufferings undeserved, there was but one alternative — to renounce 
Vahveh or to trust that he would right things in the future. Because 
they did the latter the future became a palladium ever fuller of hopes 
deferred, and they became more and more uniquely the people of the 
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promises. They lived on expectations, and made ever heavier drafts 
upon the bank of futurity. Tliis went on for generations. Yahveh 
was the embodiment of their own strong racial soul which would not be 
overwhelmed by any series of disasters. A weaker or less persistent 
ildip w'ould have given up and renounced their allegiance, but this 
nbey could not do, and so the tension between a sense of their own 
merits and their fate grew ever greater, The worid about them bo- 
came worse. TIic wicked floLrished and the good suffered, yet God 
was still on his throne, and inscrutable as was his delay he surely 
could not long put o5 coming for recompense. Thus the prophetic 
mood acuminated and gradually passed over in certain eager nervous 
fiouls into the a^iocalyptjc consciousness. The state of mind of Daniel 
and Ezekiel was revived in the wild welter of words and images of 
Enoch, and the conceptions of HI Esdras and Baruch were re>ivcd. 
The date of the culmination thus came ever nearer- The awful dies 
irat and the new dispensation, the conquest and binding of Satan, were 
just at hand. The wicked would meet their doom, the righteous shine 
forth in a great and terrible compensation, and beatitudes would be 
realized for the worthy, in whose souls joy would reign in a new world 
purged of iniquity and all defilement. A new paradiseof \^ish-ful£lmeiit 
would take the place of the present sin-sodden world, in contem- 
plating the imagery of which some minds grew ecstatic. Eveiy prom- 
ise and prophecy was on the very point of fulfilment. The lowly 
would be exalted and the high brought down. We deem the modem 
Adventist unbalanced or insincere, or both, but under the conditions ol 
that era no conviction could have been more sincere. Rather it was a 
BlTUggle between the soundest and most vigorous moral sense on the 
one band, and wonted thought processes on the other, in which t^e 
former triamphed. Never wba there such utter abandonment to the 
ethical instincts. Eschatology was a saturnalia of justice, the apo- 
theosis of reformatory zeal, although men had simply to wait and look 
on while the power that makes for righteousness docs ils prophesied 
work in a new and higher creation, completing that of genesis. Thus 
by a process in the race-soul psychologically analogous to that in the 
victim of delusions of persecution who at last turns and instead of being 
persecuted becomes the persecutor, running amuck and wreaking 
terrible vengeance on those he fancies had wronged himj^ so Yahveh at 
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iCTigth wQI aFou?»^ himself and rd^lablish justice in the world at drt&d- 
ful cust lo thusf who have so long and i^ver increaiuigly otilrnged it, 
Eschatolog^' was thus the form which injst in divine goodness, when 
put under long and severe strain^ liad to take sooner or later. 

If Wcivi am! Schweitzer are right, Jesus* consciousness during 
the first period of his ministi^- made Iiim ihc consummate unipersonol 
cxprcs^on of this inevitable attitude. If the existing order is just 
about to end in this way by God's intervention, nothing matters save 
righteousness. Wealth, station, social and political institutions and 
most human relations arc negligible, and nothing is of worth that doea ; 
not C3i5urt entrance to the new lvingdoni> All is suddenly seen stA* 
specie ekmitoHs and there is radical transvaluaticn of all values, so 
that never was there such a basis of appeal to a new orientation and 
right perspective, to molives to do and be, and at short notice, the 
very best possible. No one ever had such a moral leverage upon the 
soul or the world, and nothing could have such transfonning power 
over Che minds and hearts of all who shared this conception, the di&- 
covcrj" and reinstatement of which marks a great epoch in this field. 
It was a situation and an attitude impossible before or mhcc. The 
world was a ship suddenly found to be fast inking to perdition, with 
only a few who grasped the awful situation or observed implicitly the 
orders of the captain who had completely thought out the only condi- 
tions that could ever make a happy landfall on blissful shores. 

(c) Granting that all this is normal psychodynamics, why should 
a few weeks' or even months' delay cause the whole long-incubatcd 
conception of Jesus to collapse? Why this sudden disilEusion or hank- 
ruptcj' of a faith 011 which so recently all had been staked? When or 
before the Twelve returned, Jesus, according to Schweitzer, had seen 
all this to be a dreadfid mistake. The Lord would not presently come 
to rejuvenate the world. Jesus" whole scheme of things and his entire 
program had aborted. Was the motivation sufficient? Was the 
new idea that he must lake upon his owx person the tribulation that he 
had predicted for otheis a psychokinetic equivalent of the old idea? 
Was it germane for the prospect of dire disaster to others to pafs so 
readily to the conception that he himself must bear it all and alone? 
Did he accept the r6Ie of suffering in any degree as a self-imposed 
penance fur liis mistake? 

After the "quest for death" began why should there be any 
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secrecy about his Mesaanity? If wc grant the great change in Jcsua' 
plans as Schweitzer conceives it^ its most probable objective cause was 
one to which he does not allude, viz., during or before the absence of the 
Twelve Jesus had learned something concerning the pagan conception.^ 
of a dying god in the sense of Frazcr, etc., and had passed in some sense 
and degree from the Jewisli to tJie gentile conception of the way of 
salvation. He, like Paul^ saw a great and new light, although a very 
diSerent one. If a king, quasi-king, or god, like Osiris, Attis, Demeter, 
or Mithra, died originally in the fall to return in the spring, that was 
indeed better than that all or many should suffer. This may have 
&ugg^led the new or greatly modified rfilen The Jewish ideas of vica- 
rious offerings for ransom and atonement were now supplemented in 
Jesus' mind by those of the immolation of a royal or divine being. 
The ancient Jews were far be>ond the old custom of human sacrifices, 
and Yahveh had long accepted bulls, rams, and even turtle-doves; 
but they knew nothing of offering up men of low or high degree, still 
less royalty, and lenst of all deities. But by the new turn of Jesus' 
thoughts his sen&c of self -divinity must have been greatly augmented 
along ^-ith his conception of his own worth and dignity. Such a being 
as he now deemed himself could die for many and tbcy go free. TTie 
suffering servant of Yahveh is not offered up for others. He is only 
the personified soul of the race itself, and endures to the end, no matter 
how afflicted. Not so the old cult quests of the mysteiy religions of 
the lands bounding the eastern Mediterranean from Egypt around to 
Thrace. Jesus on this view found himself, wc know not how, driven 
by a new culture current, more conformable to Paul's idea of \icarious 
atonement than to his own previous conception. His present nei\' 
view^ then, conforms net only to the Jewish but at many points even 
more closely to the old gentile religions which originated in nature 
worship; or rather it was a new synthc«s, and hence of incalculably 
greater scope and eflicieiicy. 

The inner cause for Jesus' conversion from his first to his second 
plan, assuming this to ha\"c occurred, must have been that something 
had increased his certainty that he was the Messiah, and given a 
greatly enhanced sense of the dignity of this ofGce. The greater he 
felt this and himself to be, the mort^ effective would be his self-immola- 
tion. Perhaps this would account for his change to a ' ^ quest of death /' 
without assuming discouragement over the results of the initial propa- 
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S;?inclR of his followers. To consent to die is far more than to accept 
tribulation, and he may have felt that his psychalgia in doing the former 
was equal to the sum of that of many others who underwent affliction. 
j\iflO, the more supcnnan he felt himself to be, the greater the quantum 
of afffiction nccessaiy to quench his souL Thus, with ever>' addition 
to the sum total of affinnation of life and its negation, the larger the 
number of others his experience would exempt from the need of suRcp 
ing. II lie really deliberately pro\ioked his enemies to kill liim, one 
^motive might have been thereby to enhance their guilt. Feeling him- 
ieU divine, so that it would be a sacrilege to lay violent hands on bim, 
every ofiencc committed against his person would be vastly more hcin* 
oua than if againiit a m^c man who had none of this inviolability. 
Hence their punishment would be both greater and surer. It would 
provoke the Father to hurry tbc intervention of justice. To gel him- 
self abuseil and slain must arouse Yahveh to make an end of his delay' 
and to come quickly to wreak vengeance on those who dared to do 
nolence to his only Son. Perhaps Jesus felt tliat Ms extremity would 
aSord the lx>rd not only an opportunitj' but an irresistible incentive 
to come quickly. Every new adversity on the way to death would be a 
new call to God to appear and stop the tragedy before the final sccnc-J 
This is psjxhologically natural. But it was not done in a paroxysm of 
hate, suffering himself in order that his enemies might suffer more. 
It was rather a drastic and desperate appeal to the Father to delay no 
longer, but to arouse himself from his apathy and to bring in the King- 
dom by giving to both good and bad their meet reward. But even this 
last desperate and pathetic appeal failed, and the awful tragedy pro- 
ceeded to its fatal and patlielic end. Even if Jesus' course was not 
without a suggestion of pathctidsm, it was based on an invincible belief 
tlial llie cosmos and its Lord were moral to the core. Perhaps the 
pathos of it was that he never dreamed^ when he set his face toward 
Jerusalem and death, that he would be called on really to go on to the 
tragic end. On this xiew he must have died in the agony of utter de- 
spair, feeling that his sense of Messlanlty was a delusion. Still, 
although he felt forsaken he never renounced or denounced the 
Father so that there is no intimation that his folth in tlic ultimate 
coming of the Kingdom was wcakaicd. It was only still further 
procrastination. So far, then, this interpretation conforms to 
psychological laws. M this might normally have happened, and it 
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19 for textual criticism and history to determine whether or not it did 
actually occm here. 

(d) Was there sufficient motiv'ation for the pasdon for secrecy 
on the part of Jesus as to his conviction that he was the Messiah? 
Incomplete certainty would have been one motive, but his conviction, 
according to the eschatologists was no less than plenary at the be^n- 
ning of the second period, and then it was that he came nearest to 
betraying it Before this it may not have been complete, and later he 
may have had moments of waning faitJi in himself. But why, during 
the time he felt surest of it, should he have hesitated to tell his inti- 
mates? Megalomaniacs often persistently tend to conceal their de- 
lusions of greatness from others, and it b only when thc>" become 
pretty well fixed in their conviclion of them that they speak of them 
openly. A king's son, reared among peasantii, having just found out 
his royal parentage, might hesitate before revealing his ncn'found dig- 
nity to his humble companions. To do so might mean weakness and 
vanity, and might alienate his closest friends by inciting jt-alousy. 
It is impossible to explain Jesus' reticence on the subject without be- 
lieving that he felt his disciples incapable of comprehending or sym- 
pathizing with his claims- Ht- felt them to be ves*^ls unfit for lidng 
repositories of his sacredly cherished secret He could not take them 
into his confidence, much as he yearned to do so, because he felt them 
incompetent, untrustworthy, or perhaps both. He could tell them ol 
a new and higher order of things, but not that he was the destined, 
though incognito, head of that Kingdom. They could help him pre- 
pare the way for it; but he whom they knew in daily intercourse — 
walking, talking, eating, and pcrhaiis sleeping with them— darrd not 
tell them that he was indeed the Christ Paul, who knew him not in 
the flesh, could conceive him thus; but the disciples were too much 
like his parents and townspeople, and knew him too familiarly. This 
implied no flaws in his life, but only that he did not conform lo their 
ideas of Messianity. They did not conceive it as so humble and simplcH 
The disparity between his conception of it and theirs, though perhaps 
all the while slowly diminishing, was too great to be ^>anned by an 
open avowal without a shock involving obWous risks which he hesi- 
tated to take, although he was always striving to prepare them for tt; 
not "playing" with it as Schwdtzer says, but seeking to lead them 
toward it, step by step, without revealing to them his purpose to do so. 
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Tf they rejected it, their intimate relationships would be severed, while 
if they acctrpled it, the impcluous zeal or indisartion of some of them 
might jeopardize all. They would be sure both to misconceive it and 
to blazon it ebroad with no discretion aa to fit time, seasons, or persons. 
Thenrforc it must mnaiit d()ubl clocked in his own breast, somewhat as 
certain adult secrets are withheld from children both because they 
cannot really gmsp their truth and because they would have do reserves 
in betraj-ing Ihem where they should not. When his secret led him to 
enter upon the road toward death, he was still less able to explain to 
them his new Messianic motives^ for these were now much harder for 
them to understand. Jesus himself had just attained these new in- 
sights^ and this step in advance greatly increased the distance between 
his point of view and theirs. They knew nothing of the gentile cults of 
dying and rising gods or culture heroes. This involved the entrance of 
a new and alien strain of cult and tradition. Moreover, they clung to 
him as their leader into the Kingdom, and the possibility of his death 
would fill them all with consternation, and so be had to remain un* 
known lo them to the cnd» The transfiguration was a wish-drcara 
symbolizing how different he would appear to his friends if they really 
had known him as he felt himself to be. The disi>arity between what 
they thought of him and what he thought of himself was great and 
growing, and he may have brooded much over it as a haunting and 
painful theme. It was also a sense of just this disparity, that came 
home to his followers after they thought Hm arisen, which constituted 
the p5>'choIo^cal ha^ for the a\'idity with which the theological 
representations of his two states of humility and exaltation were ac- 
cepted. *'TTow familiar we wcttt, yet how little wc knew him,'^ they 
must often afterward have muscd> How this would reinforce their 
sense of the pathos of his end, how strongly such afterthou^ts would 
tend to bring hira back and prompt his friends to TtYivt evcr>' item of 
memory or association with him, and how inevitably it would predis- 
pose them to react to the faintest hint or suggestion that he had 6ur< 
vivcd or returned^ and to cherish the slightest pretext for any such 
belief Uiat cotild l>e found! 

(e) Jesus died, on this vie^v, thinking his second plan a more utter 
failure than the first had bccn^ the most pitiable and unconsolablc of 
all deaths in histor>-- He had striven for the highest and sacrificed 
everything for nothings as if he were God's fool and lunatic. His death 
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WAS not a deliberate suicide to ^ave others, such as m&ny heroes, 
known and unlcnown to fame, have committed. Hia motivation was 
purely sotcriological, but his tbcory of forcing Yahvch's hand was in- 
sane and his method had proven flb^ord, and when he expired super- 
natural intervention seemed not nearer but further off, and more hope- 
less than c\xr. His allempt to take ihe Kingdom by force had failed, 
and very likely all hope that he would return in glory and judge the 
tt'orld was entirely extinct in his own soul, even though this was the 
last and most fondly cherished of his delusions. How, then, and in 
what way. did bis grave become the cradle of the new Kingdom and of 
the Church that hears his name? It is just here that wc find the most 
critical point of the esdiatological scheme. Was it necessary that 
cver>' scintilla of hope in Jesus' breast should die out in order to make 
his sclMmmoIaLion complete? To ha^■e gone through the act of death 
knowing that he was merely sloughing off mortal habiliments to emerge 
at once in glory, would have involved no sacri&ce but might have even 
been prompted by the crassest selfishness. This would be in the line 
of even animal instincts as old as impupation. Were this all he could 
have laugbed death in the face and defied him to do his worst. Thou- 
sands of martyrs did this later, sustained only by the hope of personal 
resurgence into the heavenly Kingdom* We have long been taught 
by the Church that his de;ith was the more bitter and tragic because 
he was divine; but wiih a plenary sense of his divinity and assurance of 
Resurrection his dexLth was only a r6Ic and its pain at worst only a 
birth-pang. If, liowcver, his sense of fronship itself was extinguished, 
he might have feared, if not extinction, the very torments of hell, for 
what else can the oM and persistent belief that he went among the 
damned mean if not that he felt himself one of them? ITiis sense must 
have been primal, and the interpretation of his supreme psychalgia on 
the crosa as a \'is!t to Kades, in order to preach to or rescue its inmates, 
^v-as due to a later ambisalent swing of Uie pendulum over toward an 
optimistic interpretation of the most pessimistic of facts, all effected 
under the impulsion of the subsequent faitli in the Refturreclion, On 
tins view Jesus, between the beginning of hia second period and the 
moment of his death, passed all the way from full assurances of his 
Mcssianity down to the extreme ^'negative cudaimonism" of believing 
himseU the one of all others most accursed of Cod- All the great 
affirmations that made him regarded as the resurrected Redeemer and 
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instated him w gloriously in the faith of the world as all that he 
L'vcr (hotLglit limiself to be when Ai the iicmc cf liis owil hcllel in his 
Mcs^iiiiif m came later. These Tvere due to ihe reaction that took place 
in the souls of lua chosen companiona, headed by Peter, who vas perhap&'l 
for a. crucial moment the only believer in the Resurreclion, but wrrc 
reinforted later by a rapidly widening consensus that as early a$ Pente- 
cost had developed to oii almost cataleptic certainly. 

The psycholo^cal root of the whole eschatological theory is 
wlielher llie pathos of such a MtualJon am he conct-ived of as so in* 
tertsej go appealing to the iudi\'idual and to the folk-soul as to compel 
both to react to it by allirming in the face of fad that (a) Jesus did 
overcome death and come bade a victor over and not defeated by the 
Great Knemy, and that (b) Jesus' life-career had been planned before- 
hand and carried out with no change of purpose; that there was iie\'er 
a moment or a sijii of doubt of his own divinity, and never a thought 
of any passible alteration of puiposc. 

Both these beliefs are the diametrical opposite of the truth in the 
Cflsc. In answer to the problem here presented we must remembers 
liow ihc fondest human wishes often tend to find or make modes or 
their realization almo&t in direct, proportion as they are thwarted, and 
that even dreams that express the will to believe tend to be accepted 
a5 facts. Will and wish have thus often denied the most palpable 
facts and given the utmost reality to the most baseless fictions. But 
such tendencies could never have created ex nihih all the great affirma* 
tions of Resurrection, Judgment, the Kingdom, etc., without a norm 
or modulus to give tJiem currait form and content This must ha\'C 
been found in Jesus* own idea of himself and his work when his work 
was at its highest and best. The chief d>'naniic agent in this post- 
humous reaffirmation of the beat that had been in him was pathos. 
This conlribuled, pahaps more than anjlMng else, to make the first 
faint suggestion of his return pass so soon and rapidly up the scale 
of certainty to complete and triumphant assertion. The rest fol- 
lowed natural!)', and made this conviction of Jcsu3 that he was to re- 
turn, but which he abandoned at the cndj accepted along with his own 
high^ valuation of himself. Thus^ suppose that the stupendous 
miracle of the Resurrection actually occurred; the other no less stu- 
pendous psydiological miracle would yet remain to be accounted for, 
V12., how men first came to believe in such a monstrous and absurd 
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tlung, so contnidiclory to all human experience, and why belief in 
such a surd has been held to ever since with sach pertinacily, Never 
had fate been so cruel to one so pure and innocent, perhaps beautiful, 
decp'Soulcd. intuitive, ^ccrc, who in his prime was foredoomed to 
the crudest death. Each of these attributes^ even when alone, has 
been wont to arouse apotheosizing tendencies. The modern world 
tends to forget the power of pathos of which Jesus* death was the 
world's supreme masterpiece^ which no tragedy, antique or modem, 
has ever approached. Tlie ancient Hebrews had pitied themselves 
uniquely and cumulati\'ely, and now in tlie survivors of Jesus' circle 
all these tendencies were brought Co a sharp focus in one nmn and his 
Auprcme act that typified all the age-long sufferings of the race, of 
which lie thought himself the totemic representative or tyjie-man. 
Thus Jewish persistence of hope concentnited itself upon a unipersonal 
objcctn Also, and what was far more to the point, his fate was sj-ra- 
bolic of that of his people. If his life had really gone out in despair, 
it prefigured the extbclion of hope for his race. It, too, would end as 
he had ended. Acceptance of the main features of Jesus' eschatologj" 
was thus both pre- and ovcr-dctcnnincd by tlic conscious and uncon- 
scious analogi<?s inx-olved in it , To accept his despair as final and pro- 
phetic would be ominous that God had forsaken his race, while con- 
versely his RcsuiTcction and rehabilitation would only express the 
persistent hope of the Jews that they would be refetablished in tlic 
world along the lines of their faith In the promises. If Jesus survived 
the extreme calamity, and came back to judge and rule, so the chosen 
people could not be overwhelmed, but would come to rule the earth. 
Thus the choicest treasure of the Hcbrevi' soul, transferred and trans* 
valuatedf went over into the new Christian consciousness that arose 
from Jesus' tomb. AH this had really occurred before the vision that 
came to Paul on his way to Damascus^ so that in preaching Jesus he 
was in a srnse only continuing to advance the cause that he had 
striven to promote as a persecutor^ only now it b Judaism sublimated 
and freed from its literalism and cxclusiAxness, Thus primitive 
Christianity was Judaism resurrected and transformed, re-asseiting 
its old faith in the Covenant, but extending its benefits to the elect 
among the ^^entiles, as indeed had to be done because so few within 
the old pale had penetration enough to see the old in its transfigured 
new form Thus the heart and soul of the old Hebrew dispensation 
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went over into the new^ leaving the remainder to lapse to still lower 
stages of formalisini, literalism, and reIif;iou& materialism, until it 
become little more than a cast or husk from which life had departed. 

Thu* Je*iu& did come back^ and speedily, before the CospeU were 
written, not as he expected but more effectively. The lurid imagery 
of his cschatolog)' faded, \\Ticrcver it has had recrudescence in fanatic 
texts later, it has been rank and lush for a season, but has soon proven 
to be only a deciduous foliage. Ic left as its far more precbus and 
pcremiial result a futuristic attitude of soul inspired by hope for both 
the individual and the race. It loosened and enriched the soU for all 
conceptions of pmgrcsSj created ideals of evolution, filled men v^Ith the 
buoyant sense that the best things have not happened yet, gave am- 
bition, made the old narrow prophctism a diffusive power, and gave a 
courage and hope that enabled the human race to endure the tragedy 
of the fall of the old states, cultures, and cix-ilizations. Much of this 
general new courageousness, perhaps too much of it, weot over into the 
^cific form of a belief in personal immortality. If tliis belief often 
tended to be a fetishislic form of the great new wa\x of futurism, so 
that the impulses to reform this world were weakened, it nevertheless 
coii5cr%-ed a precious thing through ages so troubled that had it been 
only socially concdvcd it u-ould have been utterly lost. The Church 
was the external form which the new futurism took on in its immanent 
mundane sphere, always correlated with the thought-form^ of a trans- 
cendental heavenly future. The hope and the treasure of falling 
States went over to U. But for it the world might have despaired- 
The Kingdom it conceived could only have its sj-mbol or preparatory 
school on thi3carth;but this helped men to look away from and beyond 
the present at times and places, or in circumstances when thcj" needed 
to do so, if ihcy were not to lose hope. On the eschatological theory 
ever>'thinff Jesus and his followers taught fooissed on some mood and 
tense of the single word — hope, Ever>lhing the Christian says is a 
variation on this theme, and all he does is to sustain and increase it. 
If this view has at last really found the true Jesus unknown even to the 
Evangelists his message to us is that, instead of being too absorbed in 
the past or even in the here and now, our chief endeavour must be to 
omstrue the future. It follows, of course, since this is so uncertain 
a& to admit of countless constructions, that we shaU make mistakes as 
Jesus did in his plan, and so change to a second; nor is this any ground 
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of di^ATagement, because the future must ever be recast. It is 
rather to his glory that he could change and readjust to new insights, 
for all interested In the future must e\'er do this. It is less to his credit, 
however, that he died in despair because he renlized that his second 
plan had miscarried. A third, fourth, or series of other programs 
would surely have included among them that of waiting, but tWs his 
impetuous sou! could not do. Perhaps if he had not followed the issue 
to a fatal tenninalion, hut had Hv(d on to a good old age, he would 
have corae to accept some other and raore deliberate program for the 
advent of the Kingdom, and have realized that the essential thing was 
that it vTould and must come at some dateless and perhaps \'cry remote 
time, whether suddenly or gradually, and that constant expectant 
tension with ;'ariable direction of orientation to it was the main thing. 
The cschatological view certainly also makes Jcsxis seem far more 
historic, because the issues involved arc so vital ajid the psychic 
processes which concern us here are so true; to the nature of the soul, 
although nearly all the phenomena are those of unusual altitude. Al- 
though the whole is entirely without precedent^ the items of which it 
15 composed have, some of them, innumerable analogies and i3arallels 
in human liistor}' and experience. Here they are all summated and 
synthclized, and to re-realize the whole Gospel story from this new 
standpoint exalts the soul, augments Us energies, gives new immunity 
against being ensnared in narrow and partial views, tends to purge 
many imperfections, makes the central figure of the New Testament 
nearer, more attractive, imposing, and, in a word, more sublime and 
Godlike in its solitary effort to find and open a new and true way of 
salvation for man. 

1 TTius in Jesus the futurism of all the prophets culminated- The 
protensive diathesis of j'outh, of ascendent races; the mood of dawn 
uand springtide, of abounding ^'itality and health or wholeness, aggres- 
'rive enei^, self-alfurmalion; the excelsior spirit of ambition; the zeal 
that would reform society and convert the ^orld; the feeling that man 
as he is is but the embrj'o of what he is to become as superman; the 
impulse that would intensify the present because it is parturient of a 
for greater and better age, tliat believes in a golden age but conceives 
it as future rather than as past; the religion of eugenics^ which holds 
that the present generation should live solely in the interrats of the 
countless generations to be bom from it, and to which the duty of all 
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dutks h to trimsmit the torch of life undimmed and biimbg c\xt 
brighter; the nmnia for progress and the phobia of stagnation or con* 
servadsm; the supreme will to serxcand live for a long line of posterity 
rather than to revere anccslon; the fccltag that great destimefi depend 
upon present decisions—all these arc distinctively Cbrbtian in their 
psychogenesis. Their organ is fjiitJi, their EinskUung or attitude is 
something which Jesus, if he did not bring it into the world, supremely 
illustrates. It calls to the world to think more in the future tense, 
and it is this that reanimates and starts on tlie upward track all races 
and individuals that have adopted the Christian viewpoint. If Jesus 
lost the true temporal perspective of the Kingdom and thought the 
righteous would inherit the new earth at once, that only intcmihed 
this Sldlun^zfvihmc toward the hereafter. It is precisely thij* th;it 
givesuslhcnewkeyby which psychology is now able to unlock the very 
secret soul of Jesus bimscU, which has nc%'cr been understood before, 
and which but one Christologist, O. Uolt^mann^ has ever glimpsed, 
allhotigli SchweitiCTj who one would lliinJc would be the firet to see, 
refuses to admit it. Livbg as Jesus did in this highly wrought sute 
of expectancy, his powers were subjected to the greatest stimulus and 
strain whidi could be put upon them, and therefore, though not an 
ecstatic in the sense Holtnnann urges, he was more or less erethic, more 
habitually in a state of exaltation or second breath, iJIustialing what 
wc now term "the higher powers of man/' This tiptoe or superlative] 
state is not ecstasy in the clinical sense, but is inebriation with great! 
ideas b Plato's sense. In this temperament inhibition and restraint 
hfl\"c less power to fetter the soul, and so it is more unreserved to let 
itself go with abandon in response to the incitiitions of each ocoision- 
In such a disposition anger can blaze forth without stint, aiid love 
and devotion are no less unrepressed. Fasting, hardship, heroism 
in the face of dangerj li\Tng completely (or one's ideal, moods of de- 
pression and of elevation, may all go to the limit- Now the soul is the 
victim of hope, now of despair^ and each in turn fills the whole f eld of 
consciousness and evicts its opposite. Only such lives can exhaust 
the possibilities of individual, and in a sense of racial, experience* 
Every i>assing movement of such souls is prone to be superlative. 
The ordinary rq)ression5 that cramp and warp most ore cast to the 
winds. If in such a disposition the psychic structure is sound and the 
life pure, with no dangerous secrets liable to be betrayed because there 
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is nothing to conceal, there b no thought of con^tenc>', the fetish 
of souls that fed themselves lacking m organic unity and in danger of 
fission or dissolution into multiple persoiialilies^ for there is no peril in 
escaping the conveniions, whether of belief or conduct. If we are right 
in claiming (or Jesus this kind of character we can understand why he 
seemed so many different sorts of persons at different limes, and also 
why those who try to delineate him now differ so widely. The har- 
mony of his powers was too deep to be disturbed by his reactions to 
dlSerent solicitations. Such characters seem \cry polymorphic to 
others, but they exist and constitute a true ethological species. They 
are not multipersonal in a pathological sense, and the point of our con- 
tention is that while they do bear a vciy close resemblance to Active 
personalities that are the product of sjTicretism, they arc not so, but 
are in a sense more real than any other type. Tn fact, only In free 
energetic souls keyed to a constant high pitch, as Jesus was by his 
eschatological concepts of the world and his view of his own functions, 
can we have the generic type of individual- In sjch the race finds 
fullest expression in the life of the individual- This type of person 
can best represent in his own life that of the race, which should Und 
ample expression m each. Thus the eschatological concepts and an 
crethic disposition would seem almost icseparahle, each as cause and 
effect of the other. To the ampli&cation and the proof of this position 
we shall return later. 

[ Consciousness also gave an unprecedented reinforcement to the 
moral sense, In the impending world-assize not only outer but Inner 
iniquity meets an awful doom, and goodness :^■^ll have its glorious re- 
ward. Friends will be separated and consigned to the most oppoatc 
fates. The age of concealment and procrastination is finished. Con- 
version, not merely of the intellect in the sense of Plato's myth of the 
cave, but of heart, will, and the conduct of life, is imperative* There 
is no escape from the purgation of fire save by repentance. All not 
found fit to enter the heavenly Kingdom will go to the counter-kingdom 
of Satan. Man is at the cross-roads and must choose, for there is 
no middle course. If a great pestilence were to come and men had to 
reconstruct their diet and regimen^ the principles of personal and pub- 
lic hygiene would be reinforced by all the instincts of self-preservation. 
Thus Jesus' cschatology reinforced moral hygiene, and thus his fu- 
turism made the world more keenly conscious of sin than ever before 
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This construed the world as through and through mor&I, with ethical 
laws supreme, ei^tabliahed a new and stiongcr a&socjalion between 
evil-doing and fear, which had thus a new deti-rrcnt if not preventive 
power. The age long sin scare which cschatology threw into the soulu 
of men was a drastic morai pedagog>', and has left some scars, as seen in " 
ihe ethically diseqmlibrated, but on the whole it was the mo&t benef- 
icent and efficient autotherapy Mansout has e\^T brought upon itself, 
and saved the race from being submerged in the flood of putrid cor- 
ruption which followed ihe collapse of the old civilizations under llic 
successive waves of barbaric invasion. Hellj' the psychology of which 
wc axe just bt^jnnuig to understand aright, became vcr^* real and near, 
culminating in Dante, and death became a veritable muse and a 9>'ni- 
bol of the yet more dreadful second death. Thanatophobia' and 
gemiaphobia were harnessed up with harmatophobia. It is the puny 
fashion of our age to di^tmst fear cures^ and, indeed, they arc always 
dangerous to weaklings, but we forget tliat fear is the beginning of 
wisdom, and that those who have feared wisely and well have inherited 
the earth; for fear is only the anticipation of pain. We forget that 
fear of disease created medicine and hygiene; that fear of death has 
been the cluef factor in the evolution of the doctrine of immortality 
OS compensation for niortalit>'; that sodal and political infititutions 
evolve from fear of anarchy; that the Church, insurance, and even 
science, that Is making man the master instead of the slave of nature, 
arc in no small degree prodLcis of fear; and that one of the cluef spurs 
of ambition to make the most and best of our indi\ndual lives springs 
from the fear of inferiority or raectocrity. To this emotion eschatology 
made the strongest of all possible appeals, and Christian virtue owes 
It a debt it can ne\'er estimate. 

Was the real historic Jesus, as the p3>'chologiat may now conceive 
him in the new light of modern liberal studies, a Inily great man? 
And if so how great was he, and wherein consisted his superiority? 
Paidologists arc now learning how hard it is to grade intelligence even 
in duldrcn and to establish norms and standards by which to distin- 
guish thenormal from the subnormal. Halls of fame, learned academies^ 
"Who's WTio," industrial corporatlom, efficiency experts, anthro- 
pdogiats, psychologists, charactcrologists, cugenbts, and the psychol- 
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ogists of genius a.nd talent and the analyzers of the biographies of great 
men, are all seeking to assort and grade the human qualities that make 
up the few peisonalities that tower highest above the rank and file 
of mankind. We have already from several sources attempts to fore- 
cast the overman of Ihe future, from Aristotle's magnanimous man^ the 
true aristocrat, and the Stoic sage^ down to Zarathustra. 
I What is the place of Jesus amidst all these modem criteria and 
evaluations of men? The oki diploma of greatness was divimtization, 
and of noonehss thisbeen more persistently urged, Tliis old pedestal 
or supreme encomium, despite the unanimity of the consensus of the 
past, no longer sufiSccs, at least for many. Hegel said in substance 
that the great were those who forced mankind lo discuss and explain 
them until dilTerenl groups of interpreters arose and contended \i"ith 
one another. This process began for Jesus with the authors of the epis- 
tles and Gospels, or before, and for two millennia he has been more 
studied, written, and thought of than any oLlier person in history. 
But fame alone is not a test of true inner greatness. Carlyle said great 
men are those who change the current of history. Jesus certainly 
marked the dawn of our new era. Emeison stressed the opening of 
new culture fields and trends, and measured on ihU scale Jesus cer- 
tainly towers above all otheis. But the question still remains how 
much of the movement that bears his name was his own personal work, 
and whether hut for his successors any such institution as the Church 
would have arisen, for we are still unable to enucleate with confidence 
just what Jesus was, did, and said. Since Gallon,^ heredity has been 
stressed, and we have voluminous if inconclusive discussions of the 
relative valut* oi inheritance and environment. Reibniayer* thinks 
that talent and genius are more commonly products of settled but sim- 
pic life with agriculture and trade, but that talent is more prone to 
^ring from inbreeding where parents differ little, while genius is more 
often a product of cross-breeding between parents of dillerent families. 
Stations, or even races. How alert the earliest followers of Jesus were 
to the necessity of giving him the best of pedigrees bj" making him at 
onctr the son of Tiavid and of God, and by beLilifying his mother, we 
saw in Chapter 4, WTiatever our interpretation of the earliest records^ 
there is not only no indication of any handicap but much that was 
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favourable for subsequent greatness in both his anc^tr>" and his early 
cnnronment. The same may be said of the latter if we agree with 
Freudians, who deem greatnesa largely due to infantile experieniTS,Joly/ 
Ttirck/andespedallyP'ischerj'aswellasH. Ellis' and many oihers, have 
attempted to define both the conditions and the very many and com- 
plex charactcnatics of greatness, which Lombroso/ NordAu* and their 
nunneroug followers always think tainted with insanity, wliile Hirsch' 
seeks to trace the genesis of fame. 

(A) Amidst all the wide diversity of opinion in literature one 
j>nirl of unanimity that stands ouLj perhaps before aJl otliers, and one 
ver>" significant for the characterization of Jesust is that greatness in- 
volves Uic union of the most opposite qualities. The great man must 
be at once verj' receptive and very active. He must be passive and 
docile and accept facts as they are, even if it has to be with stoicism 
ftnd resignation. He must yield to present reality with utter acquies- 
cence until he grasps it compklciy, not fly from or ignore it because it 
is disagreeable to face iF it giies counter to all his wishes and prejudices. 
He must understand the misunderstandings of his enemies, and antici- 
pate the worst that they can say or do. He must appreciate obstacles 
and difBcullies at their full value, He must be able to see and even 
take the other side temporarily and with Einjiihhmg. He must lake 
pleasure in the range of his sympathies and, if need be, "accept the 
inevitable with joy" in the sense of Seneca. Buton Ihcolher hand^liiis 
consummation nf tht noetic must not check but rather eicite a counter* 
OOnative reaction if he is sure he is right. Knowing what he is up 
against, he must not lie down or qiut, but cling to his purpose tena- 
ciously with the utmost courage and perseverance. He must glory in 
conflict, love danger, enjoy the maximum of effort and suiTering, and if 
things are not according to his will must make them so. He must 
enlist for this purpose every resource he can summon, within or without, 
be ready constantly to modify, if necessary, not only methods but his 
iiutial impulsion, and must condnue to do so indefinitely until his goal 
is attained. The energy of his aggressiveness must bend other wills, 
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beat down or evade ail opposition; and he must often seem relentless If 
not pitiless in this work. Most of the worid's ^lite are great either in 
in^ht or in option, but very few indeed combine the two in due pro- 
portion* Turck and the Freudians best describe this an^hibolc, and 
religionists^ e, g.^ Cromwell and his followers so far as they were ab- 
jectly passi^'e toward God and iinperali\'e and domineering toward the 
world, best illustrate it- In this respect of course Jesus is supreme. 
He, howe^*"erj found it hard to accept the god of things as they are, 
although he went to the limit of voluntarily meeting death. So intent 
M-as he upon his own supreme aSimation of will in establishing the 
Kingdom, that he perhaps fell short of appreciating the strength of the 
opposition, unless, of cour^, he reaOy raeanl to die as he did, and trust 
all to the reaction thus provoked. In tliat case he measures up to the 
criterion more than any other. Knowing Satan and all the mundane 
powers arrayed iigainst bim for all they were and could dt>, he never- 
thdess challenged and overcame them. Jesua was not one whose 
intellect paralyzed his will, like Hamlet, or per\^erted it, like Faust. 
Nor was he a great executive of ill-laid plans, or a hero of a raistaJten 
cause or of a good one foolishly served. He was an expert in both the 
depth and truth of hi& religious in^ghts. The work he organised* 
considering the human material he had to deal with and the short time 
he believed was left before the coDSummattoa til the existing order of 
things, could hardly have been improved upon. If, however^ he planned 
by his death to spur others to carr}' on his work as they did, lus mas- 
tery of means to this end was above our full comprehension even yet, 
for not only was his will power Stoic and even Promethean, but his 
sagacity and foresight remain in a class by themselves. H. Bushnell' 
thought him "a great sodal and religious arcliitcct with a plan em- 
bracing age^,*^ and that his work of establisliing the Kingdom, humanly 
impossible, was the chief proof that he was more than a man. Of the 
two primitive documents which so many cridcs now believe to have 
been the precursors of our Gospels, the Ur-Markus and the logia, 
the former was mainly concerned w^th what Jesus did and the latter with 
what he taught, thought, or said, as if the first two groups of his fol- 
lowers and the first two lines of tradition, one stressing his practice and 
the other his theory of life, were for a time rival parties^ perhaps, which 
our Gospels strove to synthetire. So, in the history of (heology. we 
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Rnd interest now id Christ's work and now in his worck paramount 
Are we not thus justifiecl in mfernng a high and a uniquely well- 
balanced development of both wiU and intellect in Jesua? 

(B) Another trait always prominent in the characterisation of 
great men, and illustrated in the hundreds of hiographies that have 
btely been so carefully rummaged in quest of the secret of eminence, is 
that they have exceptional experience with both the extremes of plca- 
*4ure and paui. They both suiTcr and enjoy keenly, and fate often leads 
them to the superlative degree of both. The power to respond to one 
does not destroy, but heightens, the power of response to the other. 
Such men can be afflicted and even long depressed without settling 
Into melancholia, and can exult with euphoria and enjoy all the real 
pleasures of life without abnormal exaltation. Pleasure and pain are 
the two poles of experience, the sovereign moti\'CS and masters of life, 
which is made up of cftorts to enlarge the fieldof thefotmer and to reduce 
that of the latter. Too much as well as too little of either dwarfs, 
arrests, or perverts, just as children need both to laugh and to cry. 
This power of response to either^ together with rebound and resilience 
between the optimistic and the pessimistic experiences and ialeiprela- 
lions of life, exploring each to its limit without becoming its captive, 
gives the soul range, richness, variety j and not only grenlncss but 
sanily depends u|X]n this elasticity, for most fumis of alienation begin 
in psychalgia or hj'pereuphoria* Every novel or drama is an exercise 
in alternations between the tension of imminent danger and the re- 
laxation of the happy ending, and this is a very potent preventive and 
psychotherapy in securing to the mind unity and safeguarding it 
against danger of fission. All life is cadenced between work and play, 
stiiving and recreation, failure and succc&s, defeats and victories, and 
the great soul hungers for both, loves risks and hardships as well as 
enjoyments. Small men gravitate predominantly toiA'ard the one or 
the other, and make but short, infrequent, and timid excursions over 
into the domain of the other. 

How does Jcsijs as we now understand him measure up on this 
Standard? Renan, Haase, and Keim long ago pointed out his aversion 
to asceticism, his love of the joys of life, and even Strauss ^poke of his 
gentle Beitcrkeit. In 1876 A. Wiinschc published his " Der lehensfreu- 
dige Jesu," representing him as exultant, triumphant^ and prone to 
indulge in all iimocent jo>'s of life, and thrilled with success. He sought 
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to *' deliver the figure of Jesus from the unhistorical shado^^rs in which it 
has !ain^ aad set it in the sunshine where it belongs." Six years earlier, 
however, in iS;o, Wtinsche had published his ''Die Leiden dcs 
Mc^ias" which represents Jt^us as the man of sorrows and the suffer- 
ing servant of Vahveh, as dark a picture as the former was a bright one, 
leaving us a little uncertain how much of the difFerence between these 
two books was due to a deep change of conviction on the author's part 
or to a mere change of Attitude and theme. Zangvn]! describes Jesus 
not as a " lorturerl God" but as a "joyous comrade." Dawson says of 
Christ, "He became the incarnation of the spirit of joy, the sjinbol of 
the bliss of life," and " Christ's gracious gaiety of heart proved conta- 
gious," etcJ Recent works still more popular show the same tendency 
to react from the Puritan rancour against happiness. R, Law' has a 
chapter each upon his joy and his gemality. A, Whyte,' in describing 
the thirty-thrcc drauiaiii pcrsofuie in the New Testament, gives a some- 
what humorous turn to the accounts of the enemy w!io sowed lares by 
night, the man who sowed a grain of mustard seed, the one who found 
a grciLt treasure in the field, the wedding guest in unfitting costume, 
and the children dancing in the market place. G. W, Buckley' goes 
still further in his attempt to ''resurrect Jesus from theology and 
humanize him." He urges that Jesus had a keen sense of the comedy 
of life; that he admired the brilliiint repartee of the Canaanitc woman to 
his saying that it was not meet to gi\'e the children's bread to the dogs, 
to which she relortcd that the dogs might eat the crumbs. It was 
really not her faith but her wit and humour which made him yield. 
Tlic new pit'cc in the old garment describes a comic tiling. So docs 
the story of the man waking his nt^ighbour because he hjis a hungry 
guest; of the judge who yielded because he feared the woman's con> 
tinual coming; the saj-ing that no one can serve two masters; the asking 
bread and giving a stone ; the woman who rejoiced over the finding of a 
penny. These to Buckley are ''realistic, palpable hits." He sees 
humour, too, in the stor>' of the foolish virgins. This sense of hurnour 
made the common people hear him gladly. The stupidity and faux pas 
of tlie disciple*, who understood him as little as Goethe's Wagner under- 
stood Faust; the address to the soul. "Thou hast much goods laid up," 
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which suggests Holbein's " Dance of Dcalh'*; the admomtion not to sit 
in tbe chief seat at a feast, or ask to dinner oiily those who will a=Jt you 
to dine in tum^ these and the many pithy epigrammatic sayings that 
the worl J knows by heart sliow that Jesua was a great conversationalist, 
as witly as he was wise; that he was as ready with pleasantry, satire, 
ridiculep and irony iis he was with invectives- Perhaps no one goes 
quite so far as Boussel' in making the )oy of life Uie chief trait of Jesus- 
Most now think the hrst part of Jesus' career more joyous and the 
last part more sad. If we are told that he v^-ept, hut not tliat he 
laughed^ as if^ like Chesterfield, he was one of Sully's^ misogelasts 
or laughter-haters or phobiacs [and no artist c\'er yet dared to moke 
him smile), he must nevertheless have had sources and times of ecstatic 
joy in tonimunion with God, made Eureka discoveries of new insights, 
felt the satLfifaction of attuning ineluctable certainties where others 
wandered in doubt. 

But whatever was the case with Jesus* own experiences, his imme- 
diate followers, between the time he died the most disgraceftd of deaths 
and hiB bod>' was scaled in the tomb or lost and thdr full con\'iction 
that he had risen and ascended^ passed from the nadir of despair to 
the zenitli of exaltation at Pentecost. Their spirits, at least meta- 
phorically, passed through hell and up to heaven. The story of the 
cross and its sequel is the world's masterpiece of pathos and of triumph; 
nnd this great algedonic ebb and (low constitute the world^s chief 
autotherap;-, its immunity-bath against being finally overwhelmed 
by pain and disaster on the one hand, or on the other, by intoxication 
with inebriating joy because the king of tenors has been overcome. 
Thus they could look death tn the face and defy him to do his worst, 
as countless martyrs did in the nine persecutions that followed. (See 
the chapter on the Death and Resurrection.) In fact, the \x:ry core of 
Christianity consists in a discipline in meeting pleasure and pain, 
without going through which udolescence, tbe golden period of life, is 
incomplete and suffers arrc&l, so that the novitiate to life is unprepared 
to meet it, and his poise and equilibrium between the two chief dangers 
and opportunities remain unsafcguardcd. (Sec my "Adolescence," 
Vol. 2, chapter 14, " Adolescent PsycholoR>' of Conversion/') 

(C) All charactcnzaUons of greatness specif alternations between 
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solitude and society, or between subjective and objecti^'e life. The 
Catholic Church has always found a soul-cure in the **rctreat-'' 
Modern moralists, c*q>edally the French ethical writers for young 
people, cmpliasizc adlcnthour for meditation or introBpection.' The 
psychology- of solitude shows its high ethical value for those who arc 
great enough to avoid its dangers.' As MacNish shows, solitude 
reinforces heredity; society and the objective life make for Individual 
adaptation to the cn\Troiimcnt. The desert, says Kenan in substance, 
perhaps even more than the mountain, has always been the stronghold 
of great SemiLic spirits and the cradle of great ideas- Aloneness 
teaches ^If-knowledge. self-conlrol, and reverence for iimer oracles. 
With social restraints and distractions removed, we are free to be and 
to face ourselves. We get close to nature and to God. Hermits, ere- 
mite, cloistered monks, entertain and reinforce iheir own personalities 
and incubate the supreme problems of life and death, good, evil, des- 
tiny, and providence. Tiirck and Fischer point out how often the very 
greatest men e\'cn outside the Church remain celibate, because Cheii 
s.ITtctionA are fixed on larger interests than those of tJie family, although 
perhaps maintaining ideal relations to the other sex, as Wlinsche 
thinks Jesus did,' pointing out the immense service women rendered 
to the Cliurch in npostolic and patristic times- Solitude, too, gives 
true perspective, and inclines religious minds to prayer. Jesus knew 
and used this resource to an unusual anient during all his career, from 
the fiiglit into the wilderness in order to muse on the staggering sug- 
gestions that came to him at the baptism, to Gethsemane. He often 
took refuge from the multitude, escaped to northern GaUIee when the 
disciples were absent on their 6rst missionary journey^ and his habit 
was not to fly from but to prepare for difficult emergencies. Some 
writers make much of the secret life of Jesus, and Ollivier' beUevcs that 
in his uifanc>' and youth he was much alone, partly on account of the 
Herodian slaughter of so many near his own age. Although he was so 
above those in his entvurage that he must have felt isolated in their pres- 
ence, he nevertheless loved their companionship, had his favourites and 
intimates, and has c\xn been described as a ^'brilliant dialectician." 
As one who loved to sharpen wits by dialogue and discusMon in the 
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sense in which Plato commends this method of investigation, and tuok 
pleasure in discourse with strangers, both men and womcn^ although be 
preferred as a teacher to communicate his own and God's truths he still 
took a true and pedagogic pleasure in ansv.-ering questions and meeting 
objections. His preparation was not that of a reader, as Plato re- 
proached Aristotle with being, but, as Plato claimed for himself, he 
sought inner insights and was a true autodidact. Perhaps he did feel 
the ins[Mration of attentive crowds, even though he never gave the set 
termon on the mount. He certainly was a master opportunist in seiz- 
ing on every occasion, as it arose, to impart his precepts, and was in vital 
rapport wilh both the indi\^duals and llic groups he jnet, and his King- 
dom required every member of it to be an ideal socius, as Christian 
socialism in tM)th its narrower and larger sense is now abundantly tell- 
ing us. Botli the Q^apa and the institution of the supper cement the 
closest of all bonds between men, as the Fourth Gospel shows us^ closer 
than love between the sexes. Nothing is more contagious than reli*- 
gious emotion. 

(D) Great men often believe themselves inwardly influenced by 
some power above themselves. This jx)weT has been very diversely 
interpreted and has been assigned the mast diverse functions. Muses, 
guardian angels, individual guidirg spirits, good and bad, fates, destiny, 
fortune, luck, gorus, familiar spirils, etc., are all di^erent names for it, 
and it is thought sometimes to enter and control individuals until they 
seem possessed as b>' ahen personalities. Many feel themselves caught 
up or borne along by a momentum not at their own command. If 
these phenomena are predominantly intellectual they are often con- 
ceived as inspiration or revelation; if mainly emotional, as ecstasy. If 
the synergy of the afflatus is cbieGy conative it may be thought a 
tategorical reinforcement of duty or a specifically decreed commission, 
command, or calUng from on lugh which, like Luther, the>* cannot re- 
sist. It may only gently dis&uadc, like Socrates' daimon, or issue 
peremptoo' positive commands in an hallucinated voice. Its language 
may be vision or the word of the Ix>rd as it came to the prophets. 
Sometimes it causes rapt trancoidal states, or it may hypercnergize the 
acti\*e, efferent tracts. From shamanism and witchcraft to the 
Convulsimimiires of St- Medard; from the mantle mjcnads to Shakers, 
Jumpers, and ^pcakere with tongues, we now know that it is only some 
higher potentialization of the powers of tlie individual Plato de- 
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scribed Iwo kinds of delirium, one thc/uror pofikm that inspired great 
creative works, especially in the domain of religion^ art, and literature, 
wliile the other \ras insaoity. Between the latter and genius, especially 
siDCC Ltlut, Morcau, and Lorobroso, a considerable and growing litera* 
ture* has pointed out a relation. Wliether we interpret these pheno 
mena in the old ways as visitations from without or on high, or, as we 
now know tJiem to be, as incursions into consciousness from the sub- 
liniinal rpatm, thej' arc as real as second breath, and some degree of 
these states is by no means uncommon, especially in vital and naive 
souls. In its lesser degrees Uie subject feels free but with augmented 
power, while in the higher degrees of it he feels himself a passive agent 
and knows no more ihan do onlookers what he is going to say, see, hear, 
or do next. His autistically active self becomes objective. At their 
best these crcthic states arc simply the superfluity of vitality, and super- 
vene when the cA'olutionaiy nisus of the growth impulse is at its high- 
est tide; for evolution is the only true revelation. They represent 
life at high pressure with all Its resources rung up, mobilised, and in 
action. Instead of doing our work ourselves and with effort, wc stand 
oiT, look on, and sec it done for us by some unusua!, latent power. 
Perhaps wc accomplish prodigies, surprise ourselves, feel that we 
arc being used and swept along. What we deemed hard is easy, and 
what was obscure clears up, for we feel clairvoyant, clairaudient, ob- 
sessed by our last, and borne along whether wc wUl or not. Wc feel 
informed by a higher wisdom than our own, and when wc come back 
to ourselves wc rc\"iew these experiences as if tbej* pertained to another, 
and tlicy seem new to uSl Of course experiences ihat ftjllow Uiese 
formulae occur also in neurotics and psychotics, and the alien power may 
be complex and develop into what seems another personality. Fanat- 
icism, too, might be characterized in some of the same terms, so that 
all spirits have to be proved and tested. Again, the ardour of the 
impulsion may be so great or long continued that the psychophysic 
fi^'stcm of its victim may suffer lesions or impairments; but to be able 
to summon such reserves in emergencies is wondrous gain, and it is no 
whit more difficult to distinguish between right and wrong uses or re- 
sists of these experiences than between any problems of morals or of 
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hy^cne. Tbcre is no practical, but only theoretic, diESculty of defmi- 
The act£ of genius itself can ne\er be insane, dthouj:;)i their 
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sequelae or concomitanU as found in pathological natures may often he 

00. 

From this viewpoint Jesus seems the Supreme Master of all who 
ha\T ever known or utilized consummately the higher powers of man. 
Most that he did and said tliat is significant was with some degree of 
such afflatus, God and the Holy Spirit were his muse. He followed 
inner orscles that he thought came from on high as no one cIec had ever 
done, and it is small matter that after the fashion of his day and as the 
niass^alwaysha\'icdoneaiidwil]do,hcobjectificdt]icscimpjildons. In- 
deed, episteiDologlcally speaking, no one can know what he docs not 
objectify. He projected the power he lived by into heaven, identified 
it with the Hebrew Yahvch, and whatever may be said in this case of 
theprficesscsof tlic in(cllcvt, which is an individual and relatively acci- 
dental product, the heart of every one who is truly religious can as yet 
make or poetize no better imagery than this, for feeling must always 
have symbiils all ilj* own. Tlie psychology of Jesus remains to-day by 
far the best and most classic field in which to study all such processes, 
for here best of all these problems are illustrated. Here we find a key 
to the understanding of his character, further study of which Ti-ill no 
doubt long continue, as it has already so well begun to do, to make hb 
l!fc seem more real, his traits more intelligible^ and lus biographies more 
cngoging- 

(E) Comparative studies of biographies,and<-spetislly of autolnog- 
raphEes of great men, show as another attribute, closely allied to the 
above, a sense that they are not merely themselves but generic or 
Ij-pc-mcn, or that in them the species is especially cjtprcsscd in the 
individual. They feel themselves in a sense the embodiment of the 
soul of their tribe, race, nation, or other group ; the bearer of its ideals, 
its leader or representative; tlic voice through which the wishe3» will, 
needs of the larger social group arc expressed. Some think the roots of 
this trait must be traced to totemtsm. Its perversions tend to hj-per- 
trc^hied egoism, but its ideal is to subordinate, if not e^^acuate, the 
individual, so that he who beat illustrates it lias a passion to renounce 
rather than to acquire, to serve rather tlian to rule, the group he repre- 
sents. His own personal proprium shrivels rather than expands; he 
becomes least, not greatest; his personal fortunes, or even his life or 
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death, jut incoaseqtienti^ compared with the veal or woe of the group 
inlerests of which he is the surrogate. If he comes lo supreme power 
he uses it humbly as a charge or cause to which he is entirely subject. 
He is a delegate or a coiporote folk-soul, and to li\'e to himself would be 
treason to it. If he is utterly devoted to the common welfare, he may 
legitimately feel himself a man cf destiny because he is bound up with 
it to the point of identi£catiOD, so that its well- or iU-being is his own. 
This gives enlargement of view, purity of purpose, a sense of rca]X)nsi- 
bility that may become oppressive, perhaps temptations at timt^ 
either to use it for self-aggrandizement or on the other hand to re- 
nounce it all and fall back to the easier, simpler life, and live for individ- 
ual ends, perhaps according to Nietzsche's ideal of the superman, 
who is a powerful and relentless monster of selfishness, Incapable of 
pity or regret. The altruistic struggle for the survival of others in 
the supremely great is the diametrical opposite of this. It is born of 
a spirit of sympathy, benevolence, cooperation, and love of mankind. 
It is phylogeny exceptionally dominant over ontogeny, the race con- 
trolling the indi^'idual. It is rooted in nian's highly gregarious instinct, 
and thus makes for sodal solidarity and against disruption. 

Vow, whoever illustrated all this as Jesus did? He did it by 
drawing on the unconscious reserve energies as described above (in 4), 
because men differ most in their most conscious activities and arc most 
alike in the nine tenths of their nature which is usually submerged, so 
that in caltmg it up man appeals to the common element in which all, 
even the most diverse, are, at bottom, one. Here wc reach nearest of all 
to the secret springs of Jesus' character and the simple motivation of his 
life and works; from this point of view wc can best understand tlie 
mystery of his Kingdom and the "way '* into it. It is das ewige Mensch- 
lichc dits zicM uns Atruin, an ideal yet far from attainment but that 
lures, charms, and inspires perennial visions of its ultimate fulfilment^ 
gives us the norms of all sodal ethics, a standard by which to measure 
all real progress, which at bottom and at its best is always and only 
moral, and that would minimize hate and all its dreadful progeny, and 
establish harmony and confraternity over the world. It is still largely 
a sentiment ; but sentiment dominates the human heart, and has already 
given the Christian world most of the best things in it and promise 
far more in the future. No message to man is so authentic as that 
which comes from his own phylum, and the only validification of its 
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authority is thai it rin^ true in each individual soul it reaches- This 
U the supreme criterion o( every truth and value m the humanistic 
reabn a& distinct from that of physical science. I'o incarnate the best 
that is in the race is to incarnate God, for he only is its highest anthro- 
pomorph. 

(F) Other attributes of greatness, Ic33 often ^ecificd, are combi- 
nations of pairs of opposites that arc rarely found in the same person, 
such as anal>^ and synthetic, or critical and creative powers; traits 
which lie chiefly in the sphere of intellect or balance between the con- 
servative and progressive temper; the union of Olympian calmness and 
eDthusiasm ; of quick and slow temperaments; vivid imagination along 
nitb practical common sense; open-inindedness and absence of preju- 
dice; readiness, if need be, to subordinate personal friendship and all 
sociaJ, even family, tics to a cause greater than they; indifference to 
fame or all personal ends; keen aesthetic sense; an alert and inermat 
conscience; power of concentration; great strength of affection; the 
group of qualities we call personal magnetism; a disposition to be 
always working over and improving oneself; ability to systematic; 
and make or apply efficient methods; a gift for keeping always in the 
t<v of one's condition, phyacally, mentally, morally; the instinct to 
strive and exert oneself to the utmost of his powers rather than to 
live in the realm of Inertia and half efforts — these and other qualities 
are designated in this literature on great men and have great though 
perhaps not prime significance. In Jesus the strength of his affections 
was certainly unbounded, although they were less concentrated upon 
individuals than diffused over the race, or at least those 6t for the King- 
dom. He was well anchored in Jewish conservatism, and yet ultra- 
progressive. He did not seek fame, and must have had rare magne- 
liam and charra(se« Chapter 1). He gave himself to his task with an 
energy that was unreserved and unflagging. On the other hand, he 
was probably not emancipated from racial prejudice and was inefficient 
in methods of social and political improvement as measured by the 
modern standard. He cared little or nothing for system^ either in 
his thinking or in the conduct of his life, and knew no science of any 
kind. The rent of these standards cither test qualities not known in 
his day, and so arc more specific and less gencrically human, or else 
we are too uninformed concerning Jesus' life and character to apply 
them to him. 
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To the present writer it seems hardJy less than aiciomatic that if 
Jesus' personality is to continue to have worth and reality in the world 
and not fade into myth, symbol, or a projection of the community 
consciousness in tlie sense of Kalthoff, or if his characler is not to be- 
come as formless and unknowa as his physical traits are to art, he 
must be definitizcd and we must have at least certain fundamental 
ideas of what psychological componcnls entered into the tnsanlle of 
qualities wliich we call character and personality. We need to escape 
from the mystic nebulosity lliat now surrounds il. A union of all the 
superlative trails ascribed to him, a harmonious sjTithcsis of the par- 
tial comjxjnents that appear fiom different aspects of his life, work, 
and words, which shall combine all the different views of him, is Im- 
possible, for they could not be synthetizcd in any individual, normal, 
abnormal, or supernormal. In place of a living person we should have 
in him rather a table of ethological categories theoretically and log- 
ically unhomogeneous and the correlation of which into a single human 
being is a psychological impossibility- This would give us at best 
only a classified list of traits wilh certain tentative groupings but lack- 
ing dynamic force because without any real organic unity. If we cull 
these traits from the scores of lives of Jesus during the last few score 
years, every possible synthesis of them thus far suggested gives at 
best only the conception of a personality unprecedenledly multiple 
or schizophrenic, as if tenanted by a congeries of souls of which now one, 
now another, comes to the fore. Nowhcsecmsdivinc, now very human* 
In the wilderness he struggles with temptation, yet is impeccablt. 
Here he is above earthly joy and sorrow, yet in the transfiguration 
he seems to be in a transport of euphoria, while in Gctliscmane 
he is in agony. Now his belief is ineluctable, and he is autodi- 
dactic, and again he feels forsaken, if not accursed, of God. He is 
called infallible and incrrant, and yet repeatedly changes his purpose 
upon intercession; endowed with prescient prophetic insight into the 
fnturcj yel dies in anguish and despair because his hopes aborted and 
his plans miscarried. From this viewpoint one could almost fancy 
that we have before us a product of a scries of efforts to synthctizc 
into one the typical traits and experiences of many diflercnt real or 
mythic personages of which primitive culture gives us many examples, 
and that here the hazy name, "Jesus," is simply their point de refire. 
He needs to be made a more natuial, real, and dynamic personality. 
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Can this be done? Is there a type of personality tliat is more com- 
posite and yet more unified than those we know, in which all the 
csscotial attributes that history assies and religious psycholog)' needs 
can be combined? Is (here any one such rmcmhlt of qualities more 
probable than any oiher, and which, in the light of the N'ew Te*la- 
ment data and also of the preceding principles, we can best conceive 
Jesus to have been? To this our answer must be afiinnativc and is as 
follows: 

(i) Jesus had an invincible sense of his own vast superiority over 
other men, and felt that he stood closer to the source of all wisdom 
:and power than any other man had ever stood. He interpreted this 
sense according to the highest and fittest thought-forms of his day and 
race, as ihe Church has since donej as Divine Sonship or Measianity. 
He came to do this gradually^ but as an inc^^tablc result of many 
experiences with many men, wliich showed him, as they must, that his 
insights were deeper, his pei^nat influence over those about him greater, 
hi$ therapeutic efficiency which he thought showed unique control of 
demons, was equal to or superior to that of the greatest of prophets 
of old. The comi)licaled sophistries of the subtlest of the Pharisees 
were no match for him, and although, unlike the rabbis, seH-taught> he 
found he could easjl>' confute them. Those who crowded about liim 
afid followed him to be licaird and taught regarded him as a man of a 
higher order. In rapt states to which great souls, especially among 
OrientaJs, are sometimes subject, his visions, as in the baptism and 
the temptation, favoured those fond ideas of greatness whicli arc 
secretly cherished by every ardent aspiring young genius. Thus it was 
as incN-itable as that Socrates should find from converse with many 
men who thought themselves wise that he was wiser than they ail in 
that he knew that he knew nothing, tliat Jesus should, with his unusual 
gifts of body and psychic powers, become convinced that he was the 
Messiah. Since the expectations of such a being and to some extent 
his r^lc had various types of preformation, nothing was more natural 
than that such a person In sucli a culture mitifu and with such experi- 
ences should come to feel called to give this great hope a personal em- 
bodiment in himself and an original interpretation of his own. Thus 
he felt himself Heaven's aristocrat, too exalted to care for earthly 
dignities, and so he mingled with the masses, was friendly to the 
despised publicans, and even conversed with harlots, as Socrates was 
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nrproachcd for doing. In his assumptioD of supremacy there is no 
trace of delusions of greatness. If he placed the crown of aonship 
upon his own bead, it was because it belonged to him by Intrinsic 
merit* Jesus* sense of celestial ro>*alty under such circumstances and 
in his race and age was as normal as the belief of poets that they were 
ihc favourites of and visited by the muses, or of potentates that deity 
spoke in their deeds or of prophets that he did so through their words. 
It may not be our interpretation of him novr, but no other was within 
his reach. If his description of these phenomena in his own soul has 
become obsolete and alien, its strangeness is because we are provin* 
dais of our own limes and lack historic sense, knowledge, or Ewi- 
fiihtung for human nature when it b remote from us chronologically 
and cthiiologically, and when it is subjected to far greater strains and 
tendons thaji are common in our ci\41ization. The point is that any 
other sanest of men^ with gifts, aspirations^ and experiences like his, 
would then and there have come to the same estimation of himself; 
but there never was another thus circumstanced. This ooce fully 
realized, much else follows naturally enough. Of course, with such 
conceptions of himself, he would speak with authority and autodjctic 
certainty, for Yahveh spoke through him more directly than he had 
ever done through the prophets> Those who did not imderstand felt 
bis power, and no one ever disobeyed his command. The sick, told to 
ajisc, take up their beds and walk; the fisher-folk told to leave all and 
follow him, obeyed on the instant^ wondering, doubtless, why they did 
BO. This inborn sense of superiority gave him coniidence in all he did 
and said because the spontaneous inner compulsion which he felt he 
deemed infallible, and the oracle that spoke through his soul seemed 
inerrant. Perhaps it was too implicit confidence in its deliverances 
that led him to trouble and finally to death. Had he not been fully 
persuaded that he was divine he would never have dicd^ and had others 
not at last come to think him so, belief in his Resuiieclion could never 
have been established. Thus our first characterization of him is as 
one who above all others thought himself divine and has no less 
uniquely been thought to be so by innumerable others ever fdnce his 
deatL He believed himself a type, a superman or man as he was meant 
to be, realizing all the high legitimate ideals of old asaibed either to 
great men or to Yahvdi. 

(2) The trail that has now come to seem second only to this is 
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inat lie concealed this (ondost and moi^t dominant seofie of inner divin- 
ity. As Socrates hid his knowledge by the mask of irony, in order to 
draw out olhera and then to con\'ict them of ignorance^ so Jesus lived, 
an incognito deity among his friends, because premature avowal ol 
himself would spoil alL Keim, far more than any other biogmpher of 
Jesus, represents him» especially during the second part of the Galilean 
ministry, as often flying or retreating in order to escape his enemies. 
He did so, we are told, "in order to preserve himself for God and man," 
until he could carry his cause to Jerusalem. Eschatologists, especially 
Schweitzer, make him hardly less a victim of fear lest his Mcssianity 
should be preznalurcly disclosed. This might imperil his relations with 
even the Twelve, His eschatological secret must therefore be kept 
closely, and for the most part within his own breast, to the ^-cry end. 
Thus he taught with TCscr\'ations, and often, especially in some of the 
parables^ with intentional obscurity. His identity and his full pro- 
gram were thus undivulgcd and imsuspectod. This reticence, whether 
from instinct or deliberate conviction, was a natural and inevitable 
conscqucDCL' which developed concrming his own nature and function. 
It was not impossible that his disciples with their limited intelligence 
would deem him a victim of insane delusions, and at least his enemies 
would be sure to make the most of so commonplace an inference, and 
it would be very contagious, and thus, because of the very best that was 
in him, he would be thought mad. Greater yet was the danger that 
the Jews would regard a pretender to the sacred office of Messiah as 
guilty of sacrilege, while the Roman rulers would be only too prone to 
Eoc in his claims a perpetual menace to their supremacy because they 
would think them prelusive of revolt. These several motivations for 
repression were together very strong, and could not fail to induce a 
tttate of psychic tension unprecedentedly great as well as constant. 
The result would be more or less vacillation, and that this is repre- 
sented as great is very true to human nature- Feeling himself the rc- 
positor)- of such a treasure, so fraught with ultimate good to others 
and so predous to himself, yet so beset by dangers that all might be 
easily lost before the day of fruition came, it would be strange indeed 
if be should not be anxious, tense, and ready at least to be a fugitive 
for his treasure's sake when he thought periU threatened, and ;tt other 
securer moments should seem almost at the point of giving away his 
secret, as a kind of sacred trust committed to his favourites among 
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bis esoteric drcle, with whom ho must h 
out doing 90 he doubtless felt that their mutual confidence would be 
impaired should they ever know his secret. In this struggle, however, 
c&ution prevailed, and he went to death alone^ without revealing the 
secret that lay cIoBest and warmest about his heart. This itself was a 
unique and pathetic struggle with a heroic (UnoucmaiL It was not 
egoism or the lust of receiving homage that pleaded for avowal, or 
cowardice that made him flee. On the one hand, he may have felt it 
dislc^al to Yahveh to hide it, and on the other he may have been ready 
to seem a skulkmg fugitive for its greater security. How frequent 
these alternations were, or how far they went each way, we do not know; 
nor is this so very essential. The point is that we have here a situation 
of tragic intensity with an attendant strain sustained we know not how 
long, but with no pathological traces either concomitant or in the 
sequel, and carried to the final issue in a way that has made it all the 
most psychodynamogenic in history. It is a story of supreme great- 
ness surrendering self, disguised, humiUatcd, and yet in the end coming 
to its own. This is the truth that underlies and informs every romance 
and drama, and is the epitome of evcr>' great life that struggles, suf- 
fers, and achieves. It gives an ethical which b even greater than the 
hedonic narco^, because it makes us feel that the world, whether 
beautiful or not, is morally good to its very core. Jesus was thus like 
a prince of royal blood who found himscli alone in a hostile land with- 
out means or credentials which any one could be trusted to accept, 
and so thro\\Ti upon his own personal resources, but charged with the 
commission of organizing a counter-kingdom at short notice that would 
last until the invincible forces of his Father should arrive and sweep 
away all but the remnant that rallied about his Son, and establish 
them in the scats of power and honour forever- Everything thus 
depended upon his own initiative, sagacity, caution, and fidelity to 
his trust. This and the old and strong, though vague and polymorphic, 
hope-dream of a deliverer from within and of intervention from above— 
these two were his only resources. 

(i) Under such strain and with such a high tension of oppoate 
impulsions we have lo think of the diagnosis of anxiety, the mother of 
all fears, and realize how many morbid psychoses might have arisen. 
He might have fled from such a reality and taken refuge in the old 
dreameries and vaticinations of the new Kingdom and its Lord, or 
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fallen into the old habit of watchful waiting. Instead of prcseijtifymR 
all the past and future in the here and now, one of the most all- 
comprehcodiog traits of greatness, he might have evacuated them and 
lapsed to meie mcmori*:s and hopes; or conversely he noight have pre- 
cipitated the issue by rushing prematurely toward his goat with the 
blind frantic zeal of a reformer whose motto is, ^^All or nothing and 
that now." Jesus did neither, but chose the hardest middle course. 
Now, what was the inevitable psychological effect of ttus strain? It 
was to keep him unusually alcrt^ keen, augmenting to the utmost, and 
instead of pai"al>'zing all his powers, to raise aud keep them at their 
highest potential. Reserve energies would be mobilized, deeper un- 
conscious strata would be tapped and drawn on, a higher efficiency 
cquihbrium would be established, a state of psychic erethism would 
tend to become habitual, while the usual barriers of fatigue and all 
personal and sodal inhibitions would be transcended and new ranges of 
power attained. Mentation would be accelerated, wiU-powcr aug- 
mented, feelings intensified. The colire personality would he charged 
to its saturation point with available but latent energj^, provided only 
that the incitement was in the direction of the aUdominant protcnsion. 
What was ihfe, and what did Jesus supremely want? 

It was to prepare for the Kingdom which was JList at handj and 
the only means to this end was to make people believe in it and in him 
a& its promised head; but instead of open avowal, he had to lay the 
foundations^ nn which it coxild and would be surely built when all 
preparations were complete. The only possible course thus open to 
lum was to impress himself, that is^ his own personality, so intensely 
and favourably upon aU witli whom he came in contact, that they 
would sooner or later inevitably come to feel that he was himself no 
other than the true Messiah. This, then, was lu5 task. Those he 
met, healed, taught, counselled, reproved or lived with, must be made 
to so love, admire, obey, depend on, feel in awe of him, that they 
would sometime inevitably come to reali2« that their feelings of affec- 
tion, reverence, gratitude, dependence, and so forth* were the selfsame 
that were due to the McsBoh, and that therefore he must himself be 
indeed nothing less or other than the Promised One, It was indeed a 
stupendous task with people so sluggish of soul. It must mean a rfr 
education of so mdical a sort that it might in some cases be well com- 
pared to arousal from the dead. But upon just this task all Jesus' 
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superior and very highly wrought powers were beat. In everything 
he did and said, from the choice of di^ciplea lo the final visit to Jemsa- 
lem, he was striving simply and solely to win full and spoDtaneous 
recDgrution for what he was. He put Mmself in the place of him 
whom the Baptist had anriouDCcd as a successor greater than he; he 
bealedp cast out demons, explained and fulfilled Scripture by tumiii^ 
the prophecies upon himself. He spoke wjth superhuman authority 
as Yahvch gave the law at Sinai, but was greater than Moses or the 
prophets- and he must, by his frequent withdrawaia and prayer, have 
seemed lo all about him in the closest rapport with Yahveh, All 
this, however, gradually seemed to him in vain so far as this supreme 
end of securing the unforced acclimation of himself as the one who was 
to come was concerned. When he thought he saw signs of this recog- 
nition in the converse or conduct of lus disciples or followers or in the 
midtitude, he was elated ^Wth hope, for the good seed seemed to have 
struck root and sprouted. But when they seemed cold or dense, h!s 
spirits sank- It sometimes seemed as if the very stones would shout 
his true function- But all the people who knew him remained dumb, 
blind, spiritually uniUuminated. He had cast his pearls before swine, 
and so as a last resort he turned to the program of the pagan gods who 
had to be immolated before they were recognized and worshipped. 

During all this period he was most assiduously at work in the 
only ways open to him in his desperate quest for identification, throw- 
ing himself with abandon into every opportunity, in convers- 
ing with indi\iduals, flashing all the light that was in him into the 
dark recesses of the souls of cither inquirers or critics, in such a way 
that each of these encounters must have seemed memorable lo each 
of lus interlocutors, inventing that most luminous and portative 
pedagogic instrument known as the parable, teaching his iittle school 
or circle, while wardering about, always ready to confer with individ* 
uals or talk to larger groups, healing all he could among those he met, 
organizing and launching his propaganda by proxies, helping the needy, 
defining his relations to the State, and, what was still more diScuIt, to 
the hierarchy and its hopes, ajtogether involving prodigious activity, 
while in it all be remained true to the functions of Messianity as he 
had come to conceive it. He was always eager and responsive toward 
evciy indication of any attitude by any one toward himself and his 
Kingdom, but all the while never quite came to the point of trusting 
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open a\'owal, though never ceasmg to trust himself. It was an educa- 
Uooal campaign unprecedented in the mDmentous issues at stake^ in 
the brevity of time during which it must all be accomplished, and in 
the array of supernatural powers appealing to both hope and fear. 
The more wc understand it, the more we marvel at the amount of 
inner and outer work Jesus put into it, the variety of resources devised 
and employed, the boldness and originality of it all^ and the invindble 
pertinacity with which the supreme end was clung to and pursued 
through all the many and dt-vious ways that were brought to converge 
upon it. The whole of life had to be reconstructed and brought under 
the light of new apperceptive centres in order to bring fitness to enter 
his Kingdom. 

Then, when all seemed doomed to failure, Jesus' unconquerable 
soul refused to }'icld to despair but accepted his own death as the only 
means to the end of establishing the Kingdom, and this inevitably 
enhanced still more his psychic tension* His life must be oSfered up as 
a last resource, not only in order to make a still stronger appeal to the 
l-'athcr to intervene and bring the consummation, but as a final appeal 
for recognition. Death, esjjecially in its most cruel and degrading form, 
if voluntary and as an act of devotion, beatifies the memory of the 
victim, and in the new light and warmth thus generated he hoped to be 
seen as what he was, for such a death would surely revea) him. But he 
must die aright with the issues dearly drawn and manifest to all. It 
must come in no obscure n*ay, but openly, facing all the hierarchical 
and political powers that opposed the Kingdom. Thus, when the 
will to live ebbed over into the counter-will to die, the latter came not 
as outer fate, to be stoically resigned to, but as a freely accepted inner 
destiny. Moreover, every step downward to the tomb must be fully 
explored- Every countex-trerd of the affirmation of life must be fdt 
for all it could mean, for only thus could death be complete. This 
involved the still higher potentialization and the arousal of still deeper 
strata of latent energy. Because he was type-, race-, and also super* 
man he had vastly more to sacrifice; death would mean more to him, 
and in a sense it would take more lethal ener^es to quell such a being. 
Even his soul had to die in despair. Hence, the tension always caused 
by impending death was not merely that caused in the soul of other 
heroes condemned and approaching the great shadow, but his soul must 
have experienced the greatest tension of any the world has seen. In lufl 
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public life, and especially in his closing scenes, more human trends were 
focusscd into and thence irradiated from his own psychophysical system 
than ary one else has yet attained before or since, and this maJ:cs 
him so dyniuno)jeiiic- In hi* conscious and unconscious nature the 
best and highest moral forces before him converged, and from him ihey 
have since diverged- We have lately said and heard rauch of the 
higher pou^ers of man, but here wc have phenomena of an altitude 
which, though many have Approached, none has ever yet attained^ so 
that the psychology of Jesus remains the unique p&ychoIog>' of human- 
ity at the acme of its insights and in the supreme actus purus of moral 
efficiency.' 

Given such a beings charged with such functions and thus circum- 
stanced, it follows necessarily that he would possess certain trails. 

(a) The algedonic scale in which Ins life was lived out would be 
a ver>' long one, running between the maximal degrees of pleasure and 
pain, or from the chgnity of a God coming in all the Father's power 
and iJory, to cruel and shameful death on the cross^ abandoned by 
both God and men. This would involve a wide gamul of moods with' 
out implying any duality of nature in the sense represented above by 
Wiinschc, and it would develop unusual capacity to both suffer and 
cnjcp>', as the nisus that Impelled him was now blocked and now facili* 
tatcd. Thus Jesus could pass all the way from the transfiguration 
to the garden without scathe or loss of psychic unity for he could 
cndurCf with no peril to complete normality and sanity, both the 
h«ghts and depths of human experience. Extreme vicissitudes of 
fortune tlius brought no dissociations, for keenly as he fell them he 
surrendered to neither fate, both living by and concealing his secret 
with perfect integrity of soul. He was inebriated by neither tlic cup 
of joy nor that of sorrow, deeply as he drank of both. Neither the 
exhilaration of hope nor, save at the last moments, the flaccidity of 
despair, could possess or sweep his soul from its moorings. Thus he 
could cnUT into the joy and sorrow of others, enjoy the good things of 
life, and not be enervated or lose the power to face any difficulty or 
endure any hardship. This temper and environment inclined him to 
gravitate not toward the indifference point, midway between pleasure 
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and pain, like a Buddhist saint approaching Nirvana, or the Stoic 
sage who strives to be above emotion, nor was he in danger of being 
caught at either c^rcnie. Rather, he o&cillated between both, so that 
now hope and now fear absorbed him. This both gave and prcsup- 
IKJBctl that rart Icmijcr of spirit that could bend very far cither way 
without either breaking or losing any of the elasticity of rebound. He 
also took both his pleasure and his pain in the things that he and nmn 
ought, because his primary orientation was moral, Ilcncc the heaven 
!ind hell bctwucn which his life really moved were both in all their 
substance and reality within his o^sti breast, so that both are eternal 
because in some sense thc>' arc essential to every moral consdousness 
that IS complete. In the story of Jesus' prciixistence with God in 
heaven and of his descent mto Sheol, we have only the crude patent 
imagery wiiich strove to express this latent sense of the free ran^^ng 
of his soul between the ultimate terms of euphoria and disphoria to 
which the sublime Semitic genius gave a moral interpretation, con- 
ceiving the longest dimension of man's universe as that which stretches 
between the twx> poles of good and eviK Thus Jesus did not hve on a 
plain interspersed with hills or dark valleys, like most of us, but on a 
ladder the top of which was at the summit of hedonic goodness while 
tlic bottom went to the depthi^ of sin and torture. Thus happiness and 
goodness on the one liand, and pain and sin on the other, are to such a 
consciousness one and inseparable. 

(b) AD men love and hate, but none as he did. Some follow the 
craven maxim, ^'Makc no enemies," a coward adage of small shop- 
kepjxrra or selfish politics, instead of choosing carefully soma c\'il, in a 
world so abounding in it, and fighting it with might and main. Xo 
invecti^'es were ever so charged with scorn, hate, and loathing as those 
he hurled against men who obstructed the way of the kingdom of 
righteousness. He pictured an assize of all the world, pronounced the 
sentence of doom upon the damned, saw God's wrath sweep away most 
of the inhabitants of the earth into the fiery realm of Satan, and our 
earth melting with fervent beat, Jesus' rage against iniquity and 
rehgious stupidity knew no bounds. Nor was there any reason why he 
should set bounds to it, for no anger can be too great against it. On 
the other hand, he was the world's greatest lover, for to love and serve 
God and man epitomized all his teachingf whether by precept or ex- 
ample. Love that id usually directed to parents, wife, or children, in 
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him was sublimated to the heaveoly Father and to nmnkind. He 
longed to love his cDcmie^, anncr% the outcasts, if they would only 
accept his love. All ihis the world knows by heart, but it docs not 
realize how far any high degree of love or hale involves its opposite, 
\^'c say he died as a love-sacrifice, but it is equally true that he died 
because of his irrepressible hale of the enemies of the Kingdom. Be- 
cause of his stem suppression of his great secret as to who he was, the 
tension broke throu^ in other direclions where there was no such 
censorship, and here the vents were ecstasies of love and transports erf 
hale to a degree that would not have occurred had there been no inner 
or outer chect upon the open avowal of Ws Messianity, just as the same 
inhibition increased the ranges of hi^ experience with pleasure and pain 
as we saw above. His love and hate were over-determined and hj-pcr- 
accentuated by this hidden cause. The point is that his great repres- 
sion must find \icaTious or surrogate expression to reUeve the inner 
conflict* Wc are but just learning the power of a suppressed vnsh and 
how it may dominate life, normal and abnormal, and also something 
of the mechanisms by which the energy generated by one group of 
cither impulses or ideas may be transferred to others that seem remote 
from them, Hegel taught us that ideas, and psychoanalysis has 
shown that both feelings and impulses to action, go in pairs of polar 
opposites. This shows us that the ego or self is not the ^mplc unitary 
thing it was thought but a group composed of the most varied clcmentSj 
both conscious and unconscious, and very liable imdcr strain to be 
broken up into its simpler components. Thus some rupture of con- 
tinuity at whatever be the weakest point is especially liable to occur 
under great and prolonged stress and strain, Wliere this danger im* 
pels, the instinctive autotherapy is an intenstiied and especially varied 
play over all the gamut of affecti%'ity, as wc sec in its pathological 
manifestations in the hypermotiAity of hysteria. Maoiicst as these 
tendencies are in what we know of Jesus, they are, nevertheless, even 
when he seems to let himself go with abandon, always under the strong 
control of the higher moral purpose. Whatever his temperament, 
which may veiy likely have been that of a man liable to very strong 
passion^ his cause was always supreme, so that to the most violent 
tempests that raged within he could alwa>"s say, " Peace, be still " and 
be obeyed. Wc still need larger conceptions of his full humamty. 
We must insist upon putting passe ncn peccare in the place of non passe 
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ficccart in conceiWng lum, and rcaliac that to be tempted yet without 
sin is a hatoatological as well as a psychological imposalbility^ and tltat 
to know sin is to feel it from within though not necessarily to have such 
acquaintance with it as Paul, Augustine, and others illustrate. To live 
under the power of a supreme wish supremely repressed would itself 
give a unique moral strength and also a sense of immunity, while il 
would at the same time impel one to explore all tlie pos^bilities of the 
tr&^comcdy of life. It would tend to maxiniize every response to 
every experience because of the principle, as true m psychology as in 
physics, that rq)ression generates tension, and tendon must seek every 
vent- 

(c) The chief content of Jesus' consriousacss was the Kingdom, 
and his chief purpose was to bring it in. His will, lliat impelled him to 
do any deeds that would advance it and resist any obstacles it encoun- 
tered, was the entdcchy of his life- To this not only feeling but in- 
tdlect was subordinated. The latter was of a type hard for us to 
understand^ not only because it was so Oriental in its florid pictographic 
imagery, but because it was of a type of mentation that has been more 
or less transcended. Ilis was not only a prescientiiic but largely a 
prelogical age. Poetry was in the place now occupied by philosophy, 
and the day of systems of ordered thought had rot dawned in his 
environment, so that the repressive influences of consistency were 
relatively unlcnown. Men thought by flashes, as spontaneous up- 
gushes of Impulsion dictatedj and on the ^ur of occasion. Mental 
freedom was unharnessed by a knowledge of the laws of either nature 
or mind. The ciitciion of truth was the strength of the sentiment of 
conviction azid certainty behind it- The modern taste for rationality 
was undeveloped. Theeschatological writings and vaticinations of this 
age were the classic outcrop of this stage of mentation. That was tme 
lliat was supremely willed or felt under the present stress. In a great 
genius under the pressure of desperate straits^ fighting a hand-to- 
hand conflict with despair, we have the best paradigm of the struggle to 
survive and to validate its great affirmations. Nothing is so versatile^ 
polymorphic, prolific id resources, so strenuous in all its various striv- 
ings, seems so many different sorts of man In tunij as now one, now 
another, side of his psychic microcosm appears. Under no other 
conditions has the individual such power to call upon the larger racial 
sool within him and to tap its almost limitless reserve energies; to 
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break through all the pannicules that separate men; to respond to the 
extgcncic^ o( a cause that transcends all such limitaUons; to be con- 
servative or radicBl, old id wisdom or young in enthusiasm and vigour 
of action ; to lo^'e now peace, now war ; now to be mt*cli, patient , and hum- 
ble, and DOW oggrcsaivc and proud to a dcgrw:, able to run through all 
the diapason of temperament and even the greater one of moods^ dis- 
plajTng traits usually conceived as predominant in the diflcrent races 
of men and even sects; to seem now naive, now sophisticated, and self- 
conscious; to show the burgeoning of the dUIcrcnt psychic ^athcscs 
that when fully flowered malte optimists or pessimists, realists or ideal- 
ists, pragmatists or devotees of the theoretical, contemplative, or even 
mystic life, and the rest; in a word, to show forth the basal humanity 
that makes geniuses^ as it were, spectators of and parlidpants in all 
e\'cnts. We may thus now conceive such a being as Jesus, not as an 
unhistoric, syncretic artifact, but more, rather than less, real than 
others, because better representing the human genus and made natural 
by the fact that his cause embodied the supreme interests of the race. 

(d) The newest psycholog>' enables us now to understand, by no 
means fully but far better than before, a large group of phenomena 
most commonly found in religions^ whether Christian, ethnic, or even 
most primitive, always more or less m>'sterious and very diversely 
interpreted. Most of them now have to be conceived as the eCorts of 
the individual to come into his larger radal inheritancCj or of consdous- 
ncss to avail itself of its vaster unconscious resources. 

A glance at the psychology of inspiration will help us here. R. 
Hennig,' who gives a bibliography of sixty-four titles on the subject, 
reported the testimony of some scores of prominent writers, living and 
dead, as to how their best work was done. Uhland said his poems 
wrote themselves. George Sand described herself as another being 
when she wrote. Mrs, Stowc did not know Uncle Tom was dead till 
she read it afterward. Hardy was often almost unconscioiis, and felt 
as if he were a medium. Some write as if suffering a seizure, and are 
curious afterward to know what they have done. Mozart did nothing, 
and could not remember, add to, or subtract from what was given him. 
Some do their best work when thinking of something else. Helmholtz 
wondered where his best thoughts came from. Goethe said that all 
the highest productivity and deepest apcr^us are in no man's power. 
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Some describe themselves as above mundane inBuences, and others 3ay 
their ideas seeni to be presented to ihcm- SomeLhing else uses them aa 
a tool. Others describe themselves as looking on and having no part 
in it olL Stevenson described this as the work of the " brownies of the 
brain." Rcgnaull spoke of this power as a *^ benevolent stranger"; and 
testimoDics of ibis sort might be indefinitely multiplied. Once this 
Ovation was thought to be caused by one of the choir of muses, by 
Urania or some otbcr celestial patroness that had to be invoked or 
wooed - 

Such experiences are commonest in religion, where they occur not 
only in the intellectual but in all spheres of life. For the Buddhist 
it was absorption; for the nco-PlEtonist, ecstasy; for Swcdcnborg, 
iUumination and revelation; for Mohammed, the angel Gabriel; for the 
Shakers and Quakers, "the power"; for Fox, possession by the Spirit; 
for the modem Spiritualist, occupation of the place of his own soul by 
that of some departed great one or friend; for Christian Science, un* 
conscious mind; for James, the higher powers of man; for Arnold, a 
power, not self, making for righteousness; for Socrates, his familiar 
spirit; for St. Paul, the Holy Ghost. 

Under the influence of transmigration cults and tlieories, the 
nA<^U perhaps from some dt^ji-vu experience, thinks he has made con- 
tact with one or more of bis own past lives. Kaima teaches ihiit every 
new birth is higlier or lower according to the net sum of merit or de- 
merit in the series of pre\ious existences, as tradudanists thought the 
results of Adam's transgressions were inherited. Plato thought to 
illusLrale his doctrine of pre^istence and reminiscence by evoking a 
demonstration of the forty-seventh proposition of Euclid from the 
mind of the ignorant slave boy, Meno. The quest of ideas he thought 
was the quest for iramortalit)'. The philosopher loves and woos 
death hi his passion to pass from the concrete and Individual to the 
geoenil and abstract. He seeks the transcendent, metaph^'sical, 
noumena], and turns from the inunancnt and phenomenal; and once 
securely andiorcd to these deathless ideas, the sou! shares their j>er- 
dijrabi]it>\ New noetic es^riences are often interpreted as a kind 
of letting out imprisoned powers into a larger freedom. 

All these e-X|ierienf cs or cults genetidsm conceives as so many ways 
by which the individual gets into rapport with the genusj and is in- 
formed, facilitated, reinforced, or checked by its larger Ufe and its all* 
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dominant interests, and the species in as is largely represented by 
the unconscious us the individual is by our conscious life. In prayer 
we bold converse witb it^ either as Christ, the embodiment of Mansoul, 
or the Son of Man, or else with the yet larger cosniic soul wc sJt wont 
to call Godn The stoiy of Jesus represents the typical individual be- 
ing subjected to the soul of the human phylum, and all the above phe- 
nomena are phases of the same process. An indeiinitely long seri^ of 
biographies would be needed to record the complete pedigree of each 
soul. This present personal life is oidy a day, or a ^gle flttttng mood 
or fancy representing one aspect of a larger, truer life which tuns 
through the whole series, as the sense of a discourse pervades each of 
its single words and sentences, in wtdch birth and death areonly punctu- 
ation p(Mnts, The fact that the soul has been immortal through such a 
succession of lives, is the best of all indications that it will live on with 
increasing momentum. Thui, in each individual but very little of 
the whole can be expressed: and the instinct to attain all-»ded utter- 
ance in thought and deed, here and now, the stronger it is, is only a 
partial expression of the selfsame impulse that constitutes the promise 
and potency that will go over to other lives that spring from our own, 
till all the possibilities are exhausted, and till after having lived out all 
the orders of life, and ha\ing ascended through every stage of psychic 
metamorpho^, wc rest in the end in the infinite from which we came 
in tlie lieginniiig, and the cycle of evolution is complete. 

The soul thus in seeking to expand itself, strives to draw on the 
larger life of the race within us. If the individual had been created 
d€ nam with no race histoiy, witli no psychic or other vestiges of his 
long pedigree, and no germs of future generations in him, it is hard 
to conceive how he could ever have sought general ideas or cared for 
any consensus semper ubique cl ad oinnikts, or sought for categories 
valid for all orders of existence, or how such a being could have (elt 
any form of af9atus< This and even the speculative pas^on as Aris- 
totle describes it in the contemplative life, charm and draw us because 
wc inherit in an adumbrated way all the exi>eriencc of our forbears, 
and remember them across thousand* of birth and death nodes, and 
find them so much better, vaster, and stronger than we are. To draw 
upon this reservoir is the purpose of every ascetic cult, religious exer- 
cise or attitude, dance, or even drug. How to arouse these human 
energies, usually dormant in the individual, in a way to augment life 
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hcrt and hereafter, and how to apply them in a practice of personal and 
scxiial lilc in a way to a)nser\'e the best that has come to us from the 
past and to ensure perpetual progress, it is a great achievement of 
Christianity to have set forth, because in its study and practice we 
find the deeper unconscious racial soul of man incarnate as nowhere 
else, ftTien templed lo escape liis sentence, Socrates dreamed that 
the spiritofthclaws appeared to him and reminded him that it was the 
dtizen's duty to the state to remain loyal to it lo the end. So, too, 
the beatitudes and about all of the sermon on the mount consist of 
injunctions to live for and in the community, almoiit as much as the 
indhidual ant or bee, which is often called the ideal citizen socius, docs» 
and which Lilienfetd says in substance lives more in accordance with 
the precepts of the Lord's Prayer than do the members of any other 
Kiegarious species, not excepting the primitive Christian communities. 
Self must be developed to the uttermost degree that can make the 
individual a more efficient instrument of sodal service. It is only 
because and so far as fsclf sets up as an end to itself that it sins and 
needs conversion. Reason must not obscure the light within. Wealth 
and power are tnists for the common weal. To lo\^ and sen'c man ia 
to love and serve God, because Ood is the embodiment of man's idea] 
knowledge of his best self, personified and projected into the celestial 
regions. He is the source and end, the alpha and omega of man, and 
also of his earthly home. Everj' duty to God is a duty to the race and 
viu versa because of this identity. Every gift or aid within God's 
power to bestow really comes from the generic soul of the race i^ithin 
lis, be it guidance, inspiration, help, wisdom, or energy. Converse 
with it is converse with God, and alienation from it is separation from 
him. 

In ftne, our religion has only three themes. The first is Jesus, 
the ideal yet historic individual who goes through the typical stages 
of adjustment to the deeper radal soul within him. The incidents of 
his life are paradigms, and the teachings directions how to live (or 
and in the race. His end illustrates the extremest sacrifice the in- 
dividual can be called upon to make for it. The soul of the race spoke 
through him more and more as his life unfolded, and ^hen it had used 
all that was in lum, Sung him aside in a way the stor}* of which makea 
it the quintessence of all great tragedy. 

Second, Christ the Mcssi:ih is the soul of the ancient Hebrew race 
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as they conceived it Great souls among them hoped for a unipersonal 
embodiment of it, and that the ho\er]ng ideal of it might actually en- 
ter tistciy in fiesh and blood. The more Jesus sought to incarnate 
this ideal of bis stirp, the more under his influence and that of Paul and 
his other successors the conception of the totemic race-man broadened 
into that of a t>pc-man of the entire human race, the concept necessa- 
rily becoming that of a true Son of Man> Jesus' life is to prepare his 
followers to make their own personal lives and character conform to 
the larger dimensions of humanity itself. 

Third and back of man^ 15 the cosmos. The Semitic Yahvch, 
originally the deity of a Kenite tribe^ grew in the minds of the prophets 
till he took on more or less cosmic dimensions. He became the anthro- 
pomorphized and personified universe, its Creator and the cmbodimcrl 
of all tliat was good in it. His golden age^ which culminated with the 
later prophets, began to wane toward a twilight or Golkrdiimmerung 
under two influences, first because the above Jesus-Christ cult, to 
which the New Testament and the early Church were devoted, stressed 
man and neglected nature; and secondj because the spiritualization of 
ideas of God and the vastation of his nature in expanding from Yahveh 
to the God of all the worlds, the conception of which grew with the 
centuries, and especially anc« the men of science, made him too 
vast, vague, and afar to be grasped by any powers of man, so 
that now he is only dimly (elt as a kind of "cosmic emotion" or an 
all-pervading power perhaps inspiring love of nature. The intellect 
does sorry work in seeking to make him apprehensiblej whether in the 
form of theology or in conceptions of a controlling and perhaps inter- 
fering Providence, and for the rest falls back on poetry and antique 
mythology for its symbols and imagery. 

(e) Even Jesus' death brought to his followers at first no glimmer 
of iLsigbt into who he or what his Kingdom was. They not only made 
no effort to save him (unlcK the story of Peter^s impulsive and foolish 
act be authentic), but deserted him with no sign of either courage or 
fidelity. There is no record of any lamentation or mourning on thdr 
part. Peter denied all acquaintance with him to others, and if he 
wept afterward with remorae, he did it in secret- Socrates' friends 
stood by him to the end, and so did those of many a Christian martyr 
afterward, but the disdplcs of Jesus hardly seem to have shown com- 
mon human sympathy with him even in Gcthsemanc. None offered 
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to come for^^ard and testify in his behalf, or even attended him at the 
thai, or came to help him bear the cross or tncd to comfort him as he 
hung upon it or even helped to hiiry him decently. Indeed, the very 
baldness of the narrative of his death with no attempt to improve the 
rare opportunities of pathos, which in the death story of so many other 
god5 and heroes have been utilized with such moving power, is itself 
a cogent voucher of its historicity. His last cry miglit have been, 
"Why have my friends forsaken rae?" If, as is often assumed^the 
motivation of the representation that he died alone was to enhance 
tlic pathos of his own anguish, this end was accomplished at the ex- 
pense of the loyalty of his disciples. There is no indication that they 
would not all have been allowed to be present to the last, or that any 
of them sought to be. None of them ever interceded with him not to 
die, nor did any of tJiem dream he would arise. Hence the only infer- 
ence is that they thought his death the end of all, and therefore they 
must have felt that they had fallen victims to his delusions and must 
skulk back to their own environments and occupations, sadder but 
wiser men. Instead of remembering him with pride and joy it would 
be with mortification. If Jesus had hoped his death would bring the 
insights he had so longed for or that he would he rehabilitated in thdr 
souls for what they knew he was, he was doomed to bitter disappoint- 
ment; for even in this forlorn hope all the Christianity there was in the 
world seemed dead forever and submerged in obloquy* The acme of 
the pathos of it all h not Gcthsemanc, the indignity of the trial, the 
nailing on the cross, or even the death in despair, but the simple record 
that his discq)]e& having heard the rumours of his Resurrection re- 
garded them as ^^idle taJcs and believed them not/' This signified 
that all the e^orts of Jesus to have himself and his Kingdom recog- 
nized by them had finally aborted, and that in this last CTucial moment 
he was found to be dead indeed, buried in a rock he himself had hewn 
out in their own stony hearts, and sealed up there fore\'er, Tiiis was 
the nadir of the diaspora of the Christian story. The disciples 
merely played a rOle not unlike that sometimes assigned to the chorus 
in Creek tragedy, serving as a foil to deepen the pathos of the bo'o's 
suffering by contrast. If the Jews and Romans slew Jesus* body, 
the stolidity and obtuseness of his disciples slew his soul. Their 
inner apathy withstood even Jesus' final appeal to awake, open their 
tycs, reali^e^ believe. All the many reproaches uttered by Jesus coo- 
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ccming hardness of heart, incapacity of soul or of senses, although di- 
rected to others, were meant for and merited by them* He hoped they 
would be the light of the world, but they extinguished his light jq dark- 
iie9&< Bis tomb was their adamantine hearts, in which all his work 
and words, and even his memory', were sealed and guarded, to perish 
in oblivion. 

This is the true story of Jesus to the end. It is all natural and 
normal, and what seems supematiiral is in fact only our common 
hurnanity raised to a higher power, ideally developed and circumstanced 
to evolve its noblest possibilities. Its seemingly miraculous factors , 
arc all those ot degree and not of kind, for there are no specifically 
heteroDomous elements, and hence all arc within the ranges of human 
experience and also of apperccplion, if only our powers of sympathetic 
imagination and moral EinJiilQung, once given the technical name of 
fciith and in which true humanity culminates, are kept alive and active. 
The new marvel and reality of it all is that it is so true to tlie psychol- 
ogy of human nature at its very best \ for it depicts the highest achieve* 
ment of which it \^ capable, and by the degree of approximation to 
which every other great achievement of man is to be measured and 
graded. 

We now come, however, to the true marvd and miracle which 
Mgrcholog>' is not able fully to explain or even to understand, ^■i^^ 
BOW the belief in Jesus' Resurrection arose, Renan makes Christian- 
ity be^n in the imagination of a single woman, that she had seen his 
wraith. Others think Peter first saw an apparition of him and that 
his experience became contagious, while others suggest that Paul's 
vision on the way to Damascus may have been the most important 
factor in the development of this great belief. Of course some assume 
a veritable ghost- Discrediting this last view, however, along with 
the crass conception of ancient orthodoxy ot a reanimated corpse, and 
even discarding the theory of recovery from suspended animation, the 
problem of psychology is how without, or even granting, the last 
three views, the earliest Christians came to bcUcvc^ and withal so 
passionately, in such an iiralional and inconceivable thing. Would it 
have been po^ible for any kind or degree of human testimony to con- 
vince one who had not seen it of lis truth, even had it occurred as a 
physical event? Or could one who had actually seen a dead man corae 
back to life fully acrq^t the evidence of his own senses^ Would not 
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such an expericDce, in (act, be Ukc a foreign body in hk corisciousne5&, 
unassimilaWl by it? li this would not have been the case then and 
iJicre, ia miiKts that had accepted belief in other restorations to life so 
that it would not be without precedent, nevertheless the modem mind 
would balk at such a suid, however attested. Granted the kct, the 
acceptance of it would itself be another psychological miracle. There- 
fore there is no alternative save to seek what explanation wc can of 
what took place in the minds of Peter and Paul that made them be- 
lieve; for if wc ever find a key to it all, it must be here- Despite 
Peter's impetuous attesUlioii at Caesarea PhiUppi, the objective envis- 
sgcment of the riseD Jesus must have marked a crisis in hU soul second 
in significance only to that of Paul's vision. Are there any known 
psychic laws by which to cTplain this experience, or an>' modem analo- 
gies that shed light upon any factors of it? Or is the m>'6tcry of it 
still entirely and hopelessly bc>"ond our ken? 

From the unhannonizablc records of the Resurrection, the point 
on which there is most agreement is the resistance in the minds of the 
disciples to accepting it. Luke names three women ''and other wo- 
men" who told ^* these thuigs " to the apostles, "and their words seemed 
to them as idle tale* and they believed them not/* although the Fourth 
Gospel says John and Peter had seen the empty lomb. Even these 
two, wc arc told, "knew not the Scriptures tliat he must rise again 
from the dead." Mark says Jesus first appeared to the Magdalene, 
a neurotic out of whom Je&us had cast seven devils. John says she 
knew hira not at first but mistook him for the gardener. When upon 
his reproof she did recognize him, he forbade her to touch him, al- 
though he later made Thomas do so. Jesus told her, as the angel had 
done before, to tell the disciples. Mark says, "And they, when they 
had heard that be was alive and had been seen of her, believed not." 
StiU they seem to have gone to Gahlee as he directed, either to resume 
their old Ufc or to accept the rendezvous he there appointed. Of the 
two disciples he tact on the way to Emmaus. Mark saya he was "in 
another form"; Luke sa>-s "their eyes were holden that they should 
not know him." He calmed their fears, exphiined the prophets, and 
only later as thci' sat at table did the disciples know him, and then he 
vanished. Mark says he '"apbraided them with their unbelief and 
hardness of heart because they believed not thera which bad seen liim 
after he was arisen," and says "they went and told it to the residue; 
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neiUier believed they them-" When he appeared in the midst of 
them and said, "Peace be unto you," Luke says that "they were terri- 
fied and afrigbted and supposed that they had ecco a ^irit." He 
showed his hands and feet, and told them to "handle" him, and re- 
minded them that "a spirit hath not flesh and bones as ye see me 
have/' ''They yet believed not for joy, and wondered." Then he 
ate before them, as if to still further prove his physical reality, and re- 
peated his old teachings, partly ab if for further identification, again 
explmning how he had to suffer, die, and rise. Thomas later had to 
be gi\'cn a special private tactile demonstration of Jesus' corporei^ 
and identity. Matthew tells of aoother appearance on an appointed 
mountain, and adds, ''and when the>' saw him they worshipped him; 
but some doubted/' Finally John says, "none of the disdples durst 
a^ him 'Who art thou?* knowing that it was the Lord." 

It is hard to understand liow a being who could talk and eat, 
whose bod)' bore wounds of the Cnjcifixion, and also who could be 
touched and who discoursed on wonted themes with his friends, should 
ha\"e such difficulty in convincing his followers, to whom the Resur- 
rection from the dead was no new theme, either of his reality or of 
his identity as really risen- This shows how completely they had 
accepted his death. Acconimg to the records he did not regard himself 
as a ghost, or wish them to do so- Were he merely this, the tomb need 
not have been empty, for he could have passed tiu^ough its walls with 
no need of having the stone rolled away just as he passed through 
closed doors, and gravity wculd not have to be reversed for him to 
ascend. Two causes worked toward facilitating their belief in his 
Resurrection, first a strong wish and Tvill to believe it, for when it was 
fully accepted joy abmindcd in their hcarU, as we see later at Pentecost, 
and secondly, they had not actually seen him die or seen him buried. 
These experiences, as psychic research statistics show, strongty tend 
to prevent survivors from thinking or dreaming that they see the ghosts 
of thdr just-dead friends. Personal experience with these last sad 
scenes tends thus to lay ghosts, because it brings home to even the un- 
conscious regions of the soul, whence ghosts chiefly arise, a realization 
that friends are finally and completely dead. Had the disciples actu- 
ally seen him crucified, expire, and sealed up in a tomb, and had they 
helped in these last rites, they might never have been able to accept 
the full belief that he lived again. As it was, this belief hung for critical 
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moments, hours or da>'s, in suspense. This hesitation can only mean 
one thing, viz., that the sum totaJ of all their impressions of Jesus as a 
companion had to undergo a great transfonnslion before they could 
accept thedr friend and teacher as the Messiah, as he must be if he had 
really returned from the grave. The discrepancy l>ctwccn what they 
had formerly thought ol him and the way m which he must now be 
regarded, in the light of this great achievement, was too wide to be 
bridged suddenly. Either there had been less in his deeds, traits, 
and teachings that was calculated to make them believe him super- 
mortal than the record tdls us, or else they were dense and unimpressed 
to this eScct by intercourse with himi or perhaps both. Before they 
had only day-dccamcd of his dignity, and now it was hard to awaken to 
it as a reality; for to accept it meant radically to revise all their mem- 
ories and estimates of him. This involved very much inner work or 
travail of soui; and it would in a sense put him farther away from be- 
cause so much above them, for their whilom friend would thus be 
transformed into a deity. Recognition of him as the latter would 
involve, too, a painful realization of their own stupidity when he was 
in full flesh and blood with Lhem, Moreover, to rest everything upon 
something so incredible, "to the Jews a stumbling-block and to the 
Greeks foolishne^," would be a salie mcrlalc that would most taunt- 
ingly challenge doubt and draw ridicule upon their work, for they 
would be thought credulous, *»iiperstitiouSj ignorant, and fanatical, 
if not victims of insane delusions. Such an avowal would mean to 
enlist in a most arduous world ciunpaign of propagating a cult to accept 
which would involve a reversal of all cuirrnt values, to call men to 
bate what they had loved and burn what they had worshipped* and 
persecution must have at least vaguely and half unconsciously been 
forefclt- The bsue was indeed staggering* 

But iF it was hard to believe and cast all resistances to the wind, 
it was harder yet not to do so. Whatever the nature of the sense- 
presentiments they may have had of his post-mortem return, howc^-cr 
f:unt they may have been, these could not fail to amuse a ma^s of 
affective tendencies in their favour. Presentiments of his greatnessj 
which they had felt before but which had been so cflectively suppressed, 
now burst through or at least strained every leash that held them from 
complete realization. What his death may have made them think 
had been the result of bis folly, now was triumphantly vindicated as 
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transcendent wisdom. The wishes and hopes the>* had har^y dared 
to indulge DOW made their hearts bound and bum within ihcm because 
they might become true. The optative paased into the indic^ive 
mood. The teachings they had wanned to were not false but tnie. 
If there was c\'cn mortal danger it would reck little* because the king 
of terrors had liimseif been slain, for d^th was gain and not the loss of 
all. Item after item of iheir reminiscences of him l>egan instincUvdy 
to be illuminated by higher meanings. Belated and arrested responses 
to his insistent incitetaents began to find ^'oicc within them. More- 
over, such extreme depression as they had lalely txperiexiced had to 
react toward the opposite of euthymia. The skeptical consciousness 
could not maintain it^lf against the aflirmatioas that arose from the 
submerged momentum of the cumulative impressions he had left upon 
their deeper and better nature. So at la*»t all breakwaters of reserve 
and doubt were E\v'ept away by a rising tide of belief* and in this meagre 
account we have the story of how the current of history began to flow 
in new diamiels- It wiis as if the world waited in breathless suspense 
for a moment to see whether these Galilean peasants would come to be- 
lieve or not to believe that their dead master had come back to life. 

The full conviction that Jesus had nsen^ slow, hard and revolu- 
tionary as it was, dawned apace. Many came to believe that they had 
seen and rcxognized him on various but alwa>"s brief occasions. It 
was a (uliilment af an intense, deep, and more or leas unconscious wish, 
which, if strong enough^ always finds or makes its own realization. 
These were days of ex])ectant Unsion among the faithfulp Perhaps 
some hoped or longed in vain for sight of him, while to others be 
manifested himself to several senses- Some, doubtless, had a scnsus 
nuTnmis, or a feeling of personal presence or reveniance that was not 
defined. Indeed, when not seen he might be among them, and some 
might expect a x-isitation at any place and any moment. Some believed 
on testimony, while others doubted or remained in suspense. He 
certmnly showed no disposition to resume his old relations with his 
comrades. That and his psychophysical nature doubtless seemed to 
them to have undergone some great change as a result of what he liad 
escperienced. He could not remain with them permanently on the 
same basis as before, not even if he were a mere DoppdgHngcr of the 
new social consciousness of this group of his whilom companions. AH 
these experiences might be a dream, while the more saicous he was, the 
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^rc difScult it would be for him to mountain consistently and cod* 
^Uintly such a falsetto existence as was now a&cribed to him. Theie- 
fore the foIk-soul, since it could not make him more crass, had no alter* 
native but to sublimate him stitl more, and therefore he was made to 
a^eiid beyond a cloud vdxh an angelic promise that !ic would sooner or 
later return from thence. Thus he also vanished from the present into 
the future tense, and this is interpreted as return to his former home, 
faom which he watches and guides until he comes back m power and 
glory. Thu3 the cycle is complete, and his followers mLsl turn from 
gaang up into heaven, realize and assimilate thdr experiences, and 
orient themselves and agree upon somi* practical program as the 
entire apostolic college straightway began to do under Peter's guidance.' 

And row the full meaning of all their experiences as a whole, from 
their call in Galilee to the cloud that shut Jesus from their view, came 
over Ihcra, All seem suddenly and at once to Jiavc realized what Jesus 
took himself to be and really was while he was with them. All thai he 
had fttrivcD, even to the tragic end, to make them realize concerning 
himselft but hitherto in vain, burst upon them, Jesus' great secret 
stood forth revealed to them in all its significance. Were lie among 
them at this moment, there would be no longer any reason or cause for 
his long painful reticences, reserves, inliibitions. and fears to avow 
himself. His own sense of divinity could be indulged in without limit 
ill fhi< little new circle. At last he was discoveied and understood for 
what he really was. His death, supplemented by experiences that 
indioited his re\'eniance from it, had consummated in their souls his 
work while with them, and his supreme wish and desire for them were 
DOW realized. The crude symbolism and imagery of Pentecost and tlie 
account of the gift of the Paraclete mark the arrival of Jesus* followen 
at the goal of Jesus' chief endeavour for them. The supreme act 
of the Holy Spirit is in its very essence establishing belief in the Resur- 
rection and all that it implies, and this is described as the gift of the 
Holy Ghost. Christian faith was invented as the special organ of this 
function, and it has no oth^ content. The Spirit designates a high 
degree of the energj' by which that organ does lis work- 

If this little band had merely dreamed or hallucinated thdr late 
companion back from death and up to the Father, and if such a com- 
plex had once become fiTmly established in their minds, even as a 
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fonagn body for«d upon their credence from without by the Insistence 
of fobc sc^nsatioas, then a process of asskmlation and intussusception 
would have at once begun about such an apperception mass, or else 
mental unity and Integrity would be lost. Rapid as ihis process of 
unification was^ and far as it went, it has never yet been completed, 
so that the Christian consciousness has always remained more or less 
dual, and flc&h and spirit, sight and faith, this world and the next, 
have always stood more or less over against each other. Jesus from 
this point on, too. in a peculiar sense has had two lives, one in humilia- 
tion and the other in exaltation, and in these two states the old dntith- 
esis between the real and the ideal took a new and most pragmatic 
(onn- Now the pneumatic took great and sudden precedence over the 
saicous. Now the unseen and transcendent dominated the seen and 
immanent world as ne\-er before. The body and present Ufc waned 
before the soul and the next life. This momentous change was wrou^t 
out, not by cschatology alone, but was cluefly caused by, and, indeed, 
consisted in. accepting the Resurrection, which b the /am ti origo of 
Christian idealism. The old Greek unity aad harmony betweea soul 
and body were gone, and henceforth man was pred:>minantly soul, 
and body only in a secondary sense. The leader of this little band had 
documented himself beyond all cavil as a celestial being for whom 
deaih was only an emancipator, and they were not only of his race but 
bi3 intimates, and therefore, like him, celestial and deathless. En 
discovering what he really was they discovered what they were and 
also what others could become. Never before had humble or even 
exalted men thought so Jiigiily of themselves. What matters it to us, 
now that the old theology of a vicarious atonement has lost its power^ 
just how much of the Resurrection was maleriid fact, and how much 
was product of a Wghly wrought imagination? Belief in it has done 
and will long continue to do its woik, and so it is most real by every 
pragmatic sanction. Henceforth soul cults were not only detached 
from but made far superior to body cults- 

Thus the Holy Spirit, which was the soul of the dead Jesus, passed 
into his successors. Thus at last on the day of Pentecost they caught 
his inspiration and came for the first time into vital rapport with him, 
and their lesser minds were frenzied by tlie muse from heaven wluch 
he had sent them. In the aura of their ecstasy their over-wrought eyes, 
which bad lately seemed to see the spectral form of their Lord» now saw 
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red flickering flames over one another^s beads as symbols of tbeu- new 
enlightenment, and perhaps of fiery tongues to proclaim it. Their 
cars rang as the wtd pipes, ae if a new spirit of the air were abroad. 
Instead of listening to the risen Master's words they heard one another 
in an access of glossolalia, spj^aking strange tongues, as if of the races 
tlie>' were about to preach the Gospel to. They raved like frantic 
sybib when the mantic spirit enters them, and these all seem to have 
been phenomena which Jesus had never anticipated. They were 
indeed drunk, not with new wmc, but with the new mystcrj- of the 
Resurrection and what it implied, and with the burden which they felt 
was now laid upon their souls to rescue others from their own long 
ignorance and density. Throtigh all these pregnant days before the 
apostles dispersed, Peter stands forth as the great leader and corapcllcr 
of souls* He tempered their crude and wild enthusiasm and gave it 
practical directions, informed their zeal with wisdoraj rehearsed the 
outline of Jewish history as it must henceforth seem in this new light, 
established community of goode, gave object lessons in healing as well 
as teachings in confuting enemies and unmasking pretenders, making 
with their noxnce aid thousands of converts, steeling their courage hy 
his own heroism to meet persecution, in his vision of the sheet trans- 
cending the narrow limits of Judaism and Insisting that the great 
message was for all the gentile world, and by this and many other 
means developing step by step the primitive apostolic coDStilutiort 

The second and only other great miracle m the New Testament, 
also psychological, is the conversion of Paul, who experienced his 
Pentecost on the way to Damascus, which made him another Neander 
or new man with a new name, as Peter was renamed. His change also 
is not entirely incjq)licablc or supernatural Al)out Jesus' own age, 
he was born in Tarsus, a cosmopolitan trade and also an academic city, 
80 that he may have " drunk from the springs of Helicon as vrtW as from 
those of Zion," althoi^h k was also the seat of Baal worship with its 
rank orgies. About the age and time when Jesus first visited the 
Umple, Paul went to Jerusalem and studied the Scriptures with Gama- 
Eelj a Pharisee of great learning and breadth of mind, who was said 
to have counselled the Jews not to persecute the Christians because if 
their cause was of man it would come to naught, and if of God they 
could not exterminate it. He had consented to and seen the death of 
Stephen calling upon God to forgive those who slew hun. He inherited 
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Roinao citizenship from a prominent father, and was a man of rare 
vigour of mind and body. His rabbinical training and temperaznoiLt 
made him a zcaJous pro3cl>'tcr, and he may have secretly hoped to 3cc 
Judaism pervade the Roman worldj at Ica^t m the East. The rapidly 
growing Chrisiian community, howe\'er, endangered thk ideaJj and so 
he became the most active antagonist that we know of this new sect. He 
persecuted its members from place to place with relentless cruelty and 
fanaticism, commissioned by the rulers and, as he thought, by God, to 
crush out their pestiferous cause. Had he perse^-ered in this work, the 
very apostles might have fallen and Christianity have died in its infancy. 
Many fled to distant parts for fear of him» perhaps sowing the good seed 
afar which Paul was dratined later to help them cultivate. 

But now occurred on event of which it is impossible to hi^rmonize 
the various accounts. According to the more objective ^x^sions of it 
made by othersj Paul was on a six days* journey of some one hundred 
and sixty miles, across a desert, a condition favourable for orientation, 
when in the oppresEi\'e heat of noontide he seemed to see a great light 
more dazzling than that of the sun^ and to heara voke which he ascribed 
to the risen Jesus saying, "Why persecutes! thou me?" He fell 
blinded and perhaps unconscious, was led to a retreat, fasted 
three days, then recovered his sight, and we hear nothing of him for 
some years. Commentators have conjectured sunstroke^ a very 
heavy and near thunderbolt, somnolence^ a startling, painful dream 
with nightmare symptoms, or an access of epilepsy. There is much 
diversity in the record, nor do we know just what, if anything, his 
companions saw or heard, Paul's own allusions to this experience are 
less dramatic and objective, but make it no less epochal, for he there 
met the risen Jesus and was transformed in doing so. The subject of 
such experiences can never give any very lucid account of what befell 
him, but has to be content with somewhat futile tropes and symbols. 
Whatever the spectral and phonic features here are, it is certain that 
we can never get very far away from the sphere of subjectivity. 
Hence, the all-importanl thing is not what occurred but how Paul 
Interpreted tliis criais, which was that he had actually envisaged in the 
spiritual and risen form the very Jesus whose followers he was perse- 
cuting, and had experienced a kind of transporting ethical narcosis in 
his presence, which left him both fasdnated and dismayed. The 
Christophany vouchsafed him had inebriated him with an ideal of 
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tramCMidcnl and triumphant virtue, far above that which he liatl loiig 
striven to attain in himself but in vain. He had seen the second spirit* 
ual Adam, the Christ than whom he thenceforth resolved to know 
nothing elfic, but he must take up his abode in him and also unite him 
with God. But such interpretations did not come on the instant^ 
but later, as a product of years of meditation which were neccssar>' to 
assimilate such a new and anomalous c-^rience. He had to recon- 
struct in a new form all his shattered views of life, and to recover 
complete saniiy after a shock that seemed to have destroyed his 
old personality and to have established a new one within him. xiz., 
that of Christ that had acoidsed the truculent demon of pciscoitluQ in 
him and taken its place. 

Was tWs experience, or the votlc-Joce it caused, a miracle, or only 
a challenging but not insoluble psychic enigma? In the years of 
retreat ard incubation, perhaps solitary and possibly coDV^Iescent^ 
Paul could not help recalling his mingled feelings as he had seen 
Stephen's death, and also as he remembered the mild and tolcmnt 
teachings ot his old preceptor. The "pricks" which he found it hard 
to kidlE against were those of his own conscience. It was very doubtful 
whether either the Sanhedrin or the best elements in the Judaism of Paul's 
day wouldhave sanctioned his truculencc,orwhether the groupof believers 
in Christ was large or formidable enough to be a sotu'ce of great danger; 
and certainly the spirit of the great prophets would have condemned 
such pereccution. It may have been prompted by slanderous reports 
about the new sect, whichj however, their bearing under Us cruelties 
was doubtless tending to discredit. The above facts constitute an 
cnsembU of infiuences that before the expedition to Damascus were 
undermining and repressing his antagonism, and so preparing the way 
for a revolt in his soul against the course he was pursuing. The ma- 
jority of hia impulses was warring against a sUent but growing minority 
of them which was soon to come to power. 

(a) But other more peiwnal prcformaliona of the impending 
change we find in the extreme moral dualism that characterized his life. 
His whole soul longed and strove for righteousness under the law, but 
he found great resistance in the *'flcsh." His sf^rit craved and strove 
for God and purity, but the lust of his mcmbcn alwaj-s stood in the way 
till he prayed to be delivered from the "body of death/' The strength 
of hia ethical nature made him aspire to nothing less than moral peiv 
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fection, but the requirements of the Hebreir law were complicated and 
impoBsible of literal ful&lmcnt, while the impetuous passions of the 
physical man, in which concupiscence may and may not have played a 
prominent part, made his ideals seem unattainable. The good tlial he 
lonf!^ to do he did not, and the enl that he hated, that he did* Thus 
he interpreted the war within hiiti of the flesh with the spirit, although 
how much of this conflict was due to ci^cqitionally high ideals of virtue 
and how much to e^tceptional strength of ba^r propensities in him we 
do not know, but both may have been extreme. It was doubtless la 
no small part to relieve this inner strain that he became a ^a^'cniEg 
wolf to the Christians, being exteediiigly niad against them, breathing 
out slaughter, forcing them to blaspheme, thus wreaking upon them the 
wrath he really felt against his own better nature, as anger is so 
prone to vent itself upon another object than that which excites it, 
by the law of transference. He doubtless hoped also thus to alone by 
supererogatory zeal for his own sins, 

In the midst cf this desperate struggle with himself, which he 
alwa^-^ concei\'ed as between body and soul, or spirit, came the appari- 
tion of a real discarnate spirit that in sloughing off the body had 
escaped the source of all sin and was thus above the temptations that 
racked his own soul. In this he saw actualized before him something 
like that which his own better self had long striven to become, and If 
relieved of mortal errant flesh might approximate- Identifying as he 
did this visible immortality with the Great Teacher whose cause he in 
hjs folly and madness had sought to bring to naught, he came to the 
great realization that what he had persecuted was in fact in very deed 
and truth his own better self, beatified and idealized. This reproved 
him and called him to awake and turn. It also gave him assurance of 
Wtory in his moral battles, brought great peace as that after a long 
storm, and inundated his soul with hope and faith- Paul conceived it 
as an ecstatic experience which exalted him above his old life and filled 
his soul viith new and unique joy, loyalty, and devotion. Ue had 
found his ideal, or rather, himself idealized. 

Another predisposing cause of his conversion was doubtless coO' 
siderable kjiowledge of tlie Cliri&tian story of the cross, and probably, 
because they were all about him, of some of the cults of dying and 
rising gods, or of the pagan Christs with soteriological functions, while 
beneath all, like a tidal wave {that bears many lesser sj-stcms of waves 
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OTwn to the tmiest ripples from a breeze), was the pendular natizrc of 
his affective life rdnfoictd by the sequence of autumn and ^ring, 
which makes it prone to swing over from every extreme state into its 
Opposite. Thus there were in his own soul disapprovals of his course 
as persecutor arising from human sympatJiy with his victims, whom he 
found to l>c not wolves but lambs, while the vinlenrc he was doing to 
the more poised mirtds like that of Gamaliel woutd reinforce the re- 
action. AH these inclinations he had doubtless felt, fought down, or 
sought to evict from his consciousness, and keep out by setting a 
censor over them, but they persisted in coming back now in grea t force. 

(b) His personal struggles against sin and toward perfection, and 
his high standards, which gave him a horror of moral inferiority or 
mediocrity, had brought him to conceive his body as tlic source of all 
iniquity and his spirit as the quintessence of all that was good. Thus 
an ocular object-lesson demonstration of a most real and perfect soul 
5et free irom. its sarcous prison, was an inspiring vision^ 

(c) Death and rebirth in all the ethnic cults went together and 
were eternal complements of each other In them wiiat dies rises 
again. The formula of e\-cry tragedy is first pain and lust victory, 
TTic first flash of synthesis between these hitherto more or less isolated 
psychic constellations, the life and death of Jesus and that of the pagan 
Christs, would cause a ps>'choleptic crisis sure to moult the old con- 
sciousness and rc\^e<il the new and better one that was growing beneath 
it Paul's experience is thus the classic paradigm in the normal re- 
ligious realm of which there are very many analogies but none upon the 
same high plane, e. g., the crises of Conslantine, .Augustine, Buayan, 
and many others described in tJie current psychologies of conversion. 
In mid-adolescence, e. g., the larger life of the race often seems to burst 
upon the youthful soul that has hitherto lived only in and for itself, 
leading it captive to the larger life of the race which demands service 
and altruism. Again, love often has a period of uncunsdnus laleiicy or 
incubation, during which it may be silenlly growing in tlie depths of 
the soul even toward the very persons the subject of the posaion believes 
that he only fears, fights, and hates. So, too, those in whom rage has 
done its worst and burned out, may turn to pity and even love their 
victiEDS. Once more, it is a pregnant psychogenetrc law that the 
Indulgence of some base propensity or a fall into sin may arouse the 
next higher power that inhibits and sublimates it* and so advance the 
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wroiig-docr to a more highly cvoUxd evolutionary plane where, but 
for sin, its normal corrective would nc\'er have come into fiinction. 
Or again, as toxins stimulate the development of antibodies in the 
blood, which act as their antidote* 50 Paul's struggles with sin aroused 
the countervaleiit lust for holiness which could not only g^vc inmiuni^ 
from wickedness but cast it out- 

As a result of this crisis Paul's life was shattered and lay in ruins, 
and the new and larger personality that was forming beneath merged 
into his cmiscioiwiiess; but it xvas callow, inchoate, fragmentary, or like 
early infancj' when it most needs protection- A larger sjTithesis of 
all the above elements was necessary if integrity of soul could be 
attained. New theories, new directions of will, new feelings, must 
be syncretized into a far more complex unity and a higher sanity at- 
tained, or else hopeless disint^ration would ensue. All these prob- 
lems of autopsychotherapy which Paul faced had, however, a remark- 
able solution in Uie working out of which he became the world's great* 
est psychologist of the regenerative processes- All the many latencies 
within him xvere heard from, and in place of the old shattered self 
another one that seemed to him so much larger and better that it 
could not be his own, arose. He thus achieved a new and far 
more complete wholeness or holiness abo\'e ail the old disharmonies so 
that he was twice saved, once from these and again from the effects 
of the shock of his disruptive crisis. The self-rei^ducative and regener- 
ative powers of a new ideal and a new affection were thus supremely 
illustrated in the change which turned Saul the inquisitor into I^ul the 
apostle, which changed the slave of tlic letter of the law into the ex- 
ponent of a i^crfcct. because not antinomian, freedom. While we have 
no systematic confessional of the travail of Paul's sou! during his silent 
years^ such as psychoanalysis would desire for a Tatbcstaiidsdingrwstikf 
or even of the kind represented by other types of extreme changes, c. g,, 
Rousseau, Faust, Hamann, we do have many prcdous glimpses in the 
Pauhne epistles of the process of "Jides qua^rrns mkltccium" or of pistis 
seeking gnosis like capital seeking investment. The problem he now 
heed was, how can the spirit of the Jesus whom he had seen, enter the life 
of man? By what tropes, analogies, allegories, symbols, rites, insti- 
tutions, can this new experience be expressed and inundate thought, 
feeling, and will? How can the precious bullion be minted into cur- 
rent coin of the realm? Tt was hard enough for Paul to come to a full 
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mdizatioa of what had happened to himself, but much harder to find 
ways and means of gi\^f; others, even gentiles, the benefit of the 
hc&vcnly treasure he bad found. 

(i) Two chief means, however, were at hand. The first was 
gnosticism. The point of contact of the new sense of Divine Sonship 
with gentile thought was first made in the domain of Creek life through 
the medium of its philosophy, which had long since demonstrated 
its efficiency and economy as a means of grasping the universe as a 
whole and to which Hellenic thought, from Anaxagoras down, had 
contributed its riches. InPaursdayitwasmost popularly known in the 
form of the logos doctrine. The Divint Word was conceived not only 
as the reason and wisdom inherent in nature, but as active in and crea* 
tive of it* It bore to the thought of that day a relation vcr>- like that 
ol thought in tlie lo^c of Hegel, only that it was essentially trans- 
cendent ratlier than immanent. The Wort! was the rationality by 
which things were made, with at once the archetypal or constitutive 
value of Plato's ideas and the nonnativc or regulative force of Aris- 
totle's categories. This gnostidsm was the last word of generations 
of Greek thought, and gave to it most of the unity that it possessed. 
No formula ever perhaps had more epoch-making historic significance 
than the simple equation, "Jesus b the lutgos" This pass-word ad- 
mitted Christianity to the whole system of Greek thought, and irri- 
gated it with fertilizing streams. It was the basis of a network of 
theory and demonstration which widened and irradiated for centuries. 
It opened all the field prepared by the conquest of Alciandcr and gave 
a personal podtive moral content which almost made the previous 
culture of Greece appear to be another propadcutic Old Testament 
to the new Gospel. Greece, however, lacked and could not under- 
stand Messianism, while the Semitic mind could not conceive the iden- 
tification of an iiistoric individual with a metaphysical principle, so 
that the above equation was as strange to the Jews as it would be to 
us now to equate him with, c- g., science. This conception of him as 
the Legos later tended to make enthusiasm evaporate bto doctrine and 
to put creed in the place ol faith and theology in that of religion. Had 
Christ been equated with will, which mak^ conduct, or with the nisus 
of evolution or the biologos^ how different all would have been! 
But happily because it was related to the idea of sonship the logos 
WW also conceived as spermatic, and this conserved vita] rooL^ even 
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though they were subordinated. Harnack may be right in his view that 
it was necessary to rigidify orthodoxy in order to nialce headway against 
polytheism, idolatr^% and the various heresies, and to establish a solid 
basis for Church organization, but this did not keep out the theocrasiaa 
or prevent saint worship from taking the place of polyt-heism or canon- 
ization of the apotheosis of heroes. StiU the psychologist who puts 
an ever hi^cr valuation upon subjective processes and believes in their 
ultimate triumph cannot help raising the question whether the noetic 
element in Paul's exposition of the new religion was not over-emphasixed, 
as would be natural in a religion that was propagated so intensely 
and so largely by preachings and whether his intcllcctualization of his 
own experience was not better calculated to make than to hold con* 
verts. Hard and long as he strove to do so, Paul never explained cither 
himself or Christ. He was not a philosopher or clear thinker but a 
mj-stjCp more articulate, to be sure^ than niinds like Bochrae or Eck* 
hart^ but his mind was essentially ejaculatory, teeming with briUiact 
phrases, seeing new apcr^us^ rich in metaphors and even in epigrams. 
He was a prose poet, oHcn a rhapsodist, and far greater as an organizer 
than as a thinker. It is idle to seek in his writings for evidence that 
he had ever grasped the doctrines of the great Greek thinkere, or even 
the essential principles of Stoicism, of which he seems to have known as 
little as he did of the life and teachings of Jesus. Even his gnosticism 
was only that of a novice and amateur, and the best that can be said of 
it is that it was sufficient for the immediate purposes fae had in hand* 
like a mariner's knowledge of astronomy, 

(a) The other great influence Paul represented is seen in the most 
algnihcant fact that he knew Jesus almost solely as crucified and risen, 
and seems to have known or cared little else about him. From his 
writings alone we should know almost nothing else of Jesus, Now, 
death and rc\ival were central themes of most of the religions of near 
A^ and ancient Egypt and Greece- The idea of dying and reviving 
ideities was the root of about all the ancient mysteries. Back of all 
were the countless rites commemorating the death of vegetation in 
the fall to ensure its return in the spring, in which autumn sadness 
ebbs mto vernal joy. Winter is driven out by May queens. 

But as culture advanced, the desire to secure vernal resurrection 
in plant life merged over into that to secure the revival of human life 
after death, Osiris, originally the god of vegcution, was slain by the 
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demon of summer heat, personified as his brother Set. The day of his 
death was celebrated by Eiouming, which two days later passed over 
Into Joy unbounded at the recovery of his body by Is3&. So the death 
of Adonis was mourned one day, and the next his resurrection and 
translation into heaven were commcmorEtcd, In some versions he, 
like Persephone, spends half a year in Uic underworld, and tlic other 
half in the upper. So Atlis, the lover of Cybele, the great mother, 
mutilated himself to death, and this was celebrated symbolically by 
the prical. who wounded his arm as if to follow in the footsteps of the 
god. The fourth day came the feast of joy, celebrating liis resurrection. 
The history of Demeter and the recovery of her daughter were the 
theme of the Eleusiuian mysteries, which are traced back to spring and 
myths, but later attained the significance of a pledge of blissful life 
ter death. Dionj'sus, like Osiris, with whom some identify' him, was 
commemorated by tearing a bull to pieces by the teeth of the worship- 
pers who in devouring the bleeding flesh partook of the immortal life 
of the god incarnated in the bull. Allied to the violent de^iths of the 
gods are the legends of the voluntary descent of a god or hero to thi^ 
underworld and his fortunate return. The Babylonian Ishtax did this 
to restore her lover Thammuz, and again to fetch back the waters of 
Kft She was admitted only after threatening to break down the doors 
of hell and on condition that she must leave one garment at each of the 
heavenly gates, so that she entered the nether world quite naked. 
She was imprisoned here and inflicted with sixty diseases, This re- 
moval of the goddess of fertility threatened to end human and animal 
life until a hero was sent to ensure her return, which she cfiected, re- 
gaining a garment at each gate. Thamrauz was washed in the water 
of life and anointed with oil, and then in place of the death dirge came 
merrymaking with pipes. The gates of the underworld were finally 
broken down and the dead delivered from their prison. In a well- 
known gnostic hymn we arc told haw the soul wanders in the litby- 
rinth of life with no escape. Christ implored the Father to send him lo 
its relief. So he wandered through the aeons, diKlosing all secrets, 
delivering souls from Hades, protecting them from demons by mystic 
names and formulae. In the Gospel of Peter, Christ declares that he 
had preached to those that slept, meaning that between his dctth and 
Resurrection he had descended to hdl and rc%'ealcd himself as the Lord 
of its inmates. Thus the hard yoke of death was broken, and hence 
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the shouts^ "Death, where is thy stiflg?" The heavenly watchmen 
see the booty won and co'p Lift up ye gates tha.t the Kiiig of Cbiy 
may come in ! — gates which were onginatly the ice and saow of wiater< 
So Odysseus, HerculeSr Theseus, and Pythagoras descended to the 
realms of Orcus. 

The ancients quite commonly deemed death a result of super- 
natural causes, and for the Semites it was a penalty, deliverance from 
which must be cither propitiator>* or by vicarious sacrifice, in which the 
cleansing power of sacred blood played a great rfilc. Death must be 
defeated in his stronghold. Christ imparts life either by faith in his 
name, by baptism, or by the Lord's Supper* The belief that the inno- 
cent sufTcrings of the good have great vicarious power first appear^ d 
in Isaiah Ilii, and again in the Fourth Rook cf the Maccabees, and it 
dominated the Jewish custom of animal sacrifice. Among the Orte^^ 
the placalion of the anger of the gods was the motif of many purifica- 
tion rites in which sometimes human bdngs wtrc Eacrificed, fiiit 
commonly, then annually, later at great public calamities. The tran^- 
tion from human to animal sacriSce is seen in Abraham's oBering, and 
also in Iphigcnia. Human sacriJiccs were very common among the 
Caraanites; and everywhere the greater the worth or rank of the USe 
offered, the moreeffective was the sacrifice,^ In great da^nger the ruleror 
his son might be the xictim. The Carthaginians thought their defeat, 
B. c. 30S, due to Baal s wrath because they had sacrificed slaves instead 
of children of noble family and so cast into the furnace one hundred 
children, and three hundred more offered themselves. The efficacy cf 
royal children was due to thcbelief that deity was incarnate in the king. 

Ascension myths have many forms. A hero becomes a favourite 
of the gods, and therefore they take him to themselves. Leaders may 
be caught up in ecstas>% so that wc liave here the motive of cschatolog- 
ical stories of voyages of pioLS souls after death. The Hebrews kjtew 
of only two cases, tiiat of Enoch, who was translated, and of Elijah, 
who went up in a &er>' chariot. These were more common among the 
Greeks where tlie hero may be taken to the Elysian fields or islands 
of the dead, caves, or the depths of the sea, or Olympus, Originally 
the man was transferred, body and soul, without death, as in the case 
of Hercules and Romulus. The former was the son of Zeus and a hu* 
man mother^ and so continued to battle with fate and with Hera, but 
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overcame death in this and in ihe lower world, cocqutrring Cerberus, 
delivering Prometheus, and at last voluntarily ascending from his 
funeral pyre. Many mythic heroes of heavenly birth return heaven- 
ward, Caesar was raised to the rank of a god by official decree, and 
the soul of Augustus after his death was seen in a comet- A praetor 
swore that be bad seen the emperor's soul fly up from the funeral p)™ 
to heaven. After Percgrinus had thrown hiniself into the pyre at 
Olympia, a roan declared that ati eagle flew up from the (lames into 
heaven. So, too, the fact of the apotheosis of Apollonius was said 
to be proven because his grave could nowhere be found on earth. 

So the apocalyptic Jesus is exalted as Lord of Lords, head of 
the Church and universe, etc. So the disciples of Buddha hailed him 
as God of Gods, Saviour, Father, joy, light of the world, je^\'cI of the uni- 
verec, King of physicians, hjjiy, before whose glor>' sua. moon, and &rc 
shine no more, the miracle of three thousand worlds. He b addressed 
as "My beloved, my riches, greatness, life," as omrUscient, as yet 
accessible to prayer although he has entered Xir\'ana, because he is 
the eternal Spirit of salvation. M'arduk of Babyloa was also adored 
as king of kings, finisher of creation, and such superlative terms have 
also been applied to Ammon-Ra in Egypt, Ahura-Maida in Persia, 
etc-, all itlnstrating the same need of the soul Lhut was c?q>rcsscd in the 
ajiotheosis of the historic Jesus who, however, alone had Xittr unique 
power of renewing humanity. Pfleiderer says that the chief riv*al of 
Jesus in carh' centuries was not Mithra^ as is commonly said, but the 
Roman emperor. Of Augustus it is said that all things would have 
sunk to ruin if this son of universal joy had cot arisen and brought 
regeneration. He came as a saviour. "In his appearance the hopes 
of our forefathers are fulfilled. He has not only surpassed all former 
benefactors of mankind, hut it is even impossible that a greater than he 
should ever appear. A new era must begin from his birth." Thus 
emperors were thought incarnations of deity. 

But the point here is tliat the Christian idea of an eternal son of 
God who became man, died, descended to hell, conquered death and 
Satan, rose from the dead, ascended to heaven, sits at the right hand 
of Cod, lAili come to judge the quick and the dead — all these articles 
are found in religious cults of the East, not once but many times. 
Wiat these lack, however, is a angle subject for the synthesis of alt 
these predicates, a nucleus around which this seething mass of religious 
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concepts can cryst&Jlise into a new ^orld of hope and faith (or the 
present life and for that which is to come. It was predscly this that 
the Pauline risen Jesus gave. Thus the best in ihe old heathen myster- 
ies was incorporated into Christianity^ so that in it members of these 
old (aitUs saw each their own cult completed and gloriiicd, 'Ilic prog- 
ress of the primitive Church thus did not consist so much in trans- 
planting the religion from one ethnic soil to another, nor is it 
adequately described as cross-fertilization of religious culls, but Paul was 
enough Jew, Ruman, and Greek to inaugurate anew blendiDg of strains. 
In the new light now shed on Paul he stands revealed more as the 
apostie of than to the gentiles. His movement took the pagan cults ol 
dying, rising, and glorified deities and heroes, Scroitized and synthetizcd 
snd in general edited, and took them back in a sublimated fonn to the 
people about the Mediterranean who had long known them in their 
own cruder and more imperfect forms. What he preached to them was 
their own cult-categones made over and attached to a Hebrew hero 
whom he and Peter had apotheosized in a way even better calculated 
to meet gentile than Hebrew modes of thought and feeling. This 
goes far toward explaining the marvel of the rapid spread of early 
Christianity. It was a revi^'al of the old ethnic cults which were 
restored, their lacunae filled out, their themes of belief and rite given 
new names, the deeper human needs they had met embodied in a new 
legend, so that Mithra, Osiris, and the other dying and rising deities 
could be worshipped again and in unison under the common name of 
the risen Christ. Hence the great power ascribed to "his name," for 
the conversion of the gentiles was largely to a new name, the only 
name whereby they were told tliey could be saved. This was a great 
achievement of the Semitic geruus, a possibility, which^ however, as 
we have seen, Jesus anticipated when at the dose of the first period <rf 
Ills career he turned Ins face toward death. All the Ingenuity thai Paul 
and most Christian writers have since shown in tracing the origin of 
the d>Tng'rising concept to the prophets is somewhat misleading, for 
no fact ts now more sun-clear to every unprejudiced student who can 
rightly evaluate culture forces than that this was distinctively gentile. 
The new faith did not destroy but fulfilled the preexisting religions 
with which it came in contact, even more than it did the Old Testa- 
ment. Psalms and prophets rould be retained, much of the rest of 
the old canon allegoriied, while what was left became ineffective, and 
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under the influence of rabbinism lapsed and desiccated like husk from 
which the com had been taken. These heathen cults were lapsing 
and had developed fungoid abominations which had lo be removed, 
but the stock was still so vital that with discretion new grafts could 
be inserted that would grow and, to use a favourite figure of Ilarnack's, 
serve as capillary tubes in which the sap of the new religious UCe could 
rise high, quickly, and copiously- On the whole there was probably 
more continuity than rupture or contrast, so that the new faith seemed 
to be the natural goal of the e\'o!ution of old ones. Thus, in the Chris- 
tian prayers, meditation, riteSj and strufiKlcs for salvation, the best of 
the old heathenism still lives. The \'icw which underlay all its forms 
was that atonement comes by the vicarious sacrifice of the god of the 
gens, and Paul's self-immolating Christ is no mere effigy or unwilling 
captive or criminal, nor an intangible phantom, nor a metaphysical 
Pktoiuc idea, but a s>'mbot of the human race, and so his death and 
Resurrection are not so much an liislorical story as an eternal allegory- 
Wrede even suggests that had Paul had personal knowledge of Jesus 
this would have been something of an obstacle to his apotheosis of him, 
and that had the Pauline epistles come first in the New Testament, 
as they were first in time, perhaps wc could hardly have regarded Jesus 
as a real man but rather as an ideal bearer of all the great attributes 
or a composite portrait of all tlie great functions with which previous 
religions had invested their supreme ideals. There were other prefor- 
mations, e.g.i dreams of a golden age, expectations of a great deliverer, 
deep longing for post-mortem personal hfc. Some or most of these 
were common throughout the realm conquered by Alexander and later 
by Rome, and wherever they occurred the spread of Christianity was 
fadlitated, while where tliey were unknown or dim it found barriers 
hard to pass, as, e. g., into the domain of Brahminiam^ Confucianism, 
and even in the Teutonic domain. 

Finally, looking back, let us afik ourselves what really happened 
during the first forty days, few months, or very first few years, after 
Jesus'dealhjthat made thispoint the greatest era in the world's history. 
We can answer comprehensively that it was an unprecedented exalta* 
tion and fusion of the best ideals of humanity. The phylon "took up 
the harp of life and smote on all the chords with might ; smote the chord 
of self, which, trembling, passed in music out of sight," so that the 
race and its interests came nearer than ever before or ^nce to incar- 
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^patjon in the individual. Th« future dominated the present, and iimer 
-Btatcs were so iatcnsiticd that outer states sank to relative in^gnili- 
cancc and mora] purity became a pa&siotL This, in rough termft, was 
what was happemng, and there was nothing else save what is connoted 
and denoted in these phrases. It was all natural and all explicable 
by the unique conjunction of e\'cnls, and there were no unknown psy- 
chological laws- It was the sudden advent of man*s adolescence 
with its characteristic outburst of acceJerated growth, its penetrating 
insights, foiegicams of all the soul will ever know, its realizations, its 
waves of altruism when the race takes possession of the individual, 
endowing him with all his rich heritage of enthusiasm, energy, and 
intuition which it is henceforth his whole dut>' to conserve, refine, and 
apply. So now Gospeb had soon to be written, and myths, miracles, 
epistles, rites, institutions, grew, bom of the effort to preserve, object- 
ify^ organize, and put to work the wealth of new powers so lavishly 
pouied out. The new psychic energies set free were given by an in- 
veterate instinct a Uranian or astral dirc^rtion. A filial relation was 
evolved between the new consciousness and the source of oil Things, 
personified as a celestial All-Father. Closer social bonds even than 
those of classic friendship were developed, and had to be provided for- 
Some of the new cper^us found fit embodiment in a common and very 
portative muihos till later, bom of the needs of controversy and com- 
bined as it had to be with the cumulative wealth of religious experi- 
ences, a credo arose which is the germ of theology. Methodsof attaining 
and retaining higher inner states had to be wrought out, as did 
modes of demarcating those who had from those who had not attained, 
or who opposed it» Access to this higher life must be opened to all men, 
etc. The prime trait of early Christianity was thus a great tide of new 
joy in life that lifted everything within its pale to a higher level. New 
words, even, or old ones cbaiged with new meanings came into vogu^ 
grace, charity, love, hope, faith, the Holy Spirit and its fruits, repent- 
ance, forgiveness, turning from death to life, putting on Christ and also 
having him bom within ; for new experiences had to have new phrases. 
But it was impoEsible to objectify or realize all that had occtured 
[lad been dimly sensed, and hence all who had experienced the great 
^augmentation of efficiency and the transformations It involved belic^'cd 
that behind and above all they knew were countless higher unseen spir- 
itual agendeSf so that another of the thief cliaracteristics of this age 
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was its intense pneumaticism.^ Tlus meant that every inner calenture 
was inspired and regarded as Lhc work of some in viable power or spirit, 
and inspiration was possessiou. SlroEig and inexplicable impulses 
were Interpreted, not as an exaltation of the natural powers of man. as 
wc know them to be, but as supcrnaturul, and thus divine or mysteries, 
giftsof the Holy Spirit received by faith, Wcinelsays tlial what might 
be called Inspirational stances were held till well on into the second 
century, strange oi they seem to outsiders. The Holy Ghost was com- 
municated to neophytes by laj-ing on of bands, and prayer, and wrought 
signs and wonders. The aposlolate was its clucf gift, and it might be 
contmuous, as with its members, or intermittent, and had many degrees. 
Instead of being one spirit, it was often conceived as diScrentiatcd into 
many. It gave visions, wisdom, sleep, heroism. Philo said: "When 
the divine insanit)'^ or prophetic impulse comes over man the sun of 
consciousness must set and the human must vanish in the divine light." 
Ecstasy for him was the essential form of prophcc>'; but cver>" wise aod 
virtuous man could speak not his own mind, but utter what was given 
to him as willltssly as the strings of an instrument- Indeed, for dec- 
ades, most great thoughts or strong feelings that came suddenly were 
thought to be given by some of these muses. Tliesc pncumatophores 
soon bad to distinguish between good and bad spirits, for unclean 
demons might possess the soul. The Spirit seized, bound, cried out» 
drove into the desert, inspired means to overthrow Satan^s work; and 
the unpardonable sin was to tmstakc the work of a true spirit for that 
of a demon. The former worked miracles, was comparable to the wind, 
its visitations were like those of angels^ made of fire and Sight. In 
this immaterial world dwell the souls of the dead, and lliis made the 
whole of the latter part of the first and second centuries eschatological. 
The old acoD was dead , and another had come. Had spiritism been too 
intensely cultivated, historicity would have been lost; but this in time 
was duly subordinated, Paul's anthropology made his pncumatidsm 
unique. His conversion, his claim to speat; with tongues more than 
they all, his type of preaching, his calling as an extra apostle, his groan< 
ing, sighing, crying " Abba, Father," witnessed to his possession of this 
beaverdy treasure. It welled up from within, bestowing charismata 
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of nmny kinds and degrees. Sometimes it interpreted seoscleas utter- 
SJices. It inspired every virtue- Power and spirit were for Paul 
synonymous. It was God*s strength and will, and also the procreative 
power of the heavenly Father, to beget earthly children. It made man 
not only a new being, but dead to the world with which he must make 
H break. Although ^upeinatui^ and sporadic, it had its own Iaw%, and 
its possession marked an advance over the prophets. It was not based 
on speculation, like the wisdom literature of the Hebrev^, but was 
more thensophic. Paul's li/e was a riddle to him which he sought to 
explain by his pneuma, which was the ideal possession of eternal life- 
For him there was nt least partial identity* between it and Christ, 
although the efficiency of the latter was greater. One of its attributes 
was that it was whole, or holy, as opposed to sin or disease, and its 
freedom was autonomous, and no power on earth could constrain it- 
nis experience is a freshweU-sprmg of theinncrUfe, and its psychological 
content should be the basis of theology, which like religious institu- 
tions, is one of its deposits. These newer studies of religious enthu^- 
osm made the attitude toward spirits, in Weinet's phrase, ''the most 
essential possession of the innermost personal life of primitive Chris- 
tendom." Here we must include apparitions, demons, angeU, for the 
multifarious spiritism was widespread and intense. The invisible 
world of powers, principalities, heathen gods, was long a dominant 
influence, and is a new key to the history of this period. Evil spirits 
were arrayed under the leadership of Satan, and caused countless here- 
sies and the desolating effects of the persecutions were ascribed to 
them. They manifested themsclvrs in hystcriail, cpilqjtic symptoms, 
heathen magic^ spurious miracles; and not only men, but even animals, 
were inspired by them to war on mankind. Pagan riles were sacrifices 
to devils whose ptupose it was to seduce to pol>'thcism and idolatry, 
and there was great joy when one Climtian was led astray. Dread 
of these influences became a superstitious awe that darkened Ufe and 
gave it a sombre background. War, murder, adultery, sacrilege, were 
inspirations of Satan and hjs ministers. He sent doubt, pain, hate, 
that made the Cliristian life a desperate battle and made asceticism 
necessary^ These mighty innsiblc personal powers behind the world 
were well organized, and Olympian Jove, the Roman emperor, and all 
false gods were their representatives. Christy on the other hand, in- 
spired faith that none of these principalities or any other creature could 
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s^arate the believer from his blaster. Tlius, gcx)d and e^'iI pov^crs 
were leagued and graded, with the Holy Spirit supreme among the 
powers of good, pouring out love and giving assurance that the legions 
of Satan would be driven back to the pit. This exuberance of enthusi- 
asm, which was interpreted as a pouring out of the Spirit^ had at first 
to be checked for the work of organization. But it gave the inner 
witness; transfonned life; marked the beginning of life in heaven. Ita 
effects were not only speaking in unknown tongues which were often 
interpreted, poetizing, narrating words heard in traccoidal states or 
autosuggestions tliat came in meditation, but inspiring authorship 
sometimes without comprehen&ion, by direct impartation. Cures 
were wrought; demons confessed its power. In the field of will it 
brought botl^ tonic and clonic cram.ps, and involuntary and sometimes 
uncoordinated movements. The behest of the Spirit prompted 
symbolic acts, heroic renunciation of possessions, fasting, continence, 
obechencc, service, all supcmaturally motivated. Thus, back of the 
phenomenal world were two camps of hostile spirit forces arrayed 
against each other. Virtue was the work of the one, and vice that of 
the other. Thinga were heard without understanding. There were 
Goods of light. Some had clairvoyance and what might now seem 
telepathy. The senses were affected, and in apocalyptic moments 
the dramatic state brought what seemed oblivion to the outer world, 
N'e\'cr has there been such richness and variety of pneumatic life as 
in thisage, which Zeller thinks in the West was more superstitious than 
any other before or ynce. All this showed that, for generations, the 
souls of men were in a state of tugh tension; and the marvel is that these 
sUites of supercharged mental energy often went with the greatest 
practical ^gadty. 

The great inaugural work of the Holy Ghost pros to create beUcf 
in the risen Jesus; but more than this, the risen Jesus was himself its 
creation In giving realization lo this deepuncnn&ciouswish-suggeslion 
in the sou! of his followers it not only worthily inaugurated but virtually 
completed its work* All the above rank growths of spiritism that 
followed were involved in this prime act of faith and were the Var^ 
frucht of the rich virgin soil in the first stages of reclamation from the 
miasmatic marsh of superstition, from which the long succession of 
crops of idealisms has since grown. Now the pneuma was related to 
the psyche, much as Ftatooism thought the psyche was to the soma. 
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The charismata that flowed from tbe new dispensation of the Spirit 
which was the pleroma of them all were only corollaries ol full belief 
in tbe Resurrection. When it was once accepted, all the rest followed. 
This gave a new futuristic trend, for tbe centre of all human intcrcsta 
was henceforth less on what was or is than on what was about to be, 
and the wild eschatology of that day was only a rude attempt to ex- 
press in figurate iniager>* this new trend. With his soul really back in 
the world, identified, believed in, and marching on, as captain of the 
souls of all his followers, the goal of all Jesus' endeavour was attained, 
his work was finished, his legitimate successor installetl, ind be and his 
career were henceforth only a memory, sacred and enshrined. Like 
other great leaders, at! that was human of him sleeps fore\-er, and only 
his spirit henceforth wates and li\^s. It does so only in those souls 
that experience supernormal reinforcement or are inspired l^ the larger 
soul of the race, impelling them to new ard upward steps in the evolu- 
tion of an ever-higher manhood in an evirr-bctliT J^ingdom of man. 
ttliat Seclye called "the enthusiasm of humanity," Giddings, "the 
sense of kind," analysis dubs '^ethical erethism" and, in general, the 
higher potcntialization in the individual, and in communities, of the 
power that makes for righteousness, that toward the future gives aug- 
mented optimism for the good and a dcq>er pessimism for the bad, 
rrfnforced now by new eugenic insights — these together ron*»titutc 
the legacy of Jesus and indicate the most generic gifts of the Spirit. 
Such phrases indicate the rough shadow plan of the higher storj' which 
Jcsusbuilt in the mansion of Mansoul.^ 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 

JX5US* EIHICS AND PRAYSB 

1. Gist of the moral teachings of the sermon on the mount — 
Sabordination of the individual to the whole among unicellular or- 
ganisms, also the bee and the ant — Animal herds — Primitive totemic 
society' — Altruism and mutual help — Tlie ethics of self-subordination — 
Interpretations of totemism, its influence in shaping the doctrines and 
life of early Chiistciidom — ^Thc contrast between the hyperlndividua! 
or superman and the opposite of social subordination and cffaccmcnt — 
Jesus' attitude to science and its explanation^IL The e^'olution of 
prayer among primitive people — Its types, forms, and meanings —Its 
place in the world of science — lu incalculable psychological and peda- 
gogical influence — lis specific functions, especially that of confession 
in the uciv light which psychology has shed upon it — An expo^lioa of 
the Lord's Prayer in the light of modern thought. 

THE so-called sermon on the mount embodies the most essential 
teachings of Jesus, The first and strongest impression it makes 
upon every candid mind is that it challenges in the most 
flagrant way most of the principles on which modem Occidental 
man conducts his life. The beatitudes are upon the poor in spiriti 
the mcckj the mourners, those who arc persecuted and reviled. They 
arc to inherit heaven and earth along with the pure in heart, those who 
hunger for righteousness, the merciful, and the peacemakers Thes« 
arc the salt and light of the world. 

Then come the great inwanUzations. To feel anger is murder; 
to fed lust, adultery. If any member or funclionoflcad, get ridof it, 
e%"cn if that involve mutilation. Sacrifice is giving up rancour. Simple 
assent and dissent arc suSicient, with no oaths or protestations. Hard* 
est of all IS the precept, '*re^st not e\-il; turn the other check tn the 
smiter; if you are robbed, give the robber more; love your enemies; 
bkss them that curse you; do good to them that hate and persecute 
you." Give alms, pray and fastj not in public but secretly. Seek no 
other but heavenly treasure; serve God wholly; take no more thought 
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concemiBg fcxxl than do the birds, or conctnuDg clothes than do the 
lilies; think not of the morrow. Ask and you wiil receive all that is 
good for you. PronooQct no judgments upon othcis. Do to others 
as you w-ish tlicm to do to you. Those who practise these precepts 
build not upon the shifting sands but upon the Rock of Ages, 

Surdy, even to attempt seriously to live according to such pre- 
scriptions, one must become an ascetic or a monk and devote his whole 
life to self-regitnentation. In a world o( such individuals there would 
be little industrial wealth, ambition, enterprise, leasting, amusement, 
fashion, rivalrj-, or competition. There would be no wars, or even 
con6icts, no personal foresight, no penalties, no pride of station, and 
no knowledge or lust of power. Evil would remain unresisted, and 
there would be no toil or worry for a livelihood. Even Oriental com- 
muniLics that have taken these precepts in earnest and tried to live 
up to them have abnost always come to grief. No wonder that such 
ideals have been sometimes derided as a fool's paradise by enemies, 
on the one hand, or on the other have been characterized in cveiy 
kind of mitigating, accommodating, and euphemistic way by friends 
Still, it we are honest, we cannot escape the bald fact that it is exactly 
in these precepts that we have the core of Jesus' teaching, and that he 
meant them to be taken literally. Moreover, the more we stud>^ the 
above items, the more we realize that they are not isolated, so that we 
can pick and choose, accepting some and rejecting others; but they 
form a pretty complete psychological and ethical whole, so that if we 
abate the rigour of one, (bat of the others suffers. The injunction to 
re^st not evil, e. g., was the only tHng in the sermon on the mount 
which Wu Ting Fang seriously challenged, but Tolstoi made it the 
key to everything in Christianity- 
Are these ideals good, tnie^ or even beautiful? Are they practical? 
Tlie best point of view from which to answer these questions we shall 
find by a glance at the eariy evolutionary stages of social development. 
Once umcellular organisms were the highest forms of life. Each 
individual performed all the fundamental vital functions of self- 
pre3er\'ation, food-getting, and reproduction. WTien multicellular 
organisms arose, each cell surrendered progrcaavely some of its func- 
tions, and developed and specialized others in the interests of the whole 
and with great gain. The higher organisms thus evolved proved to 
have many advantages in the struggle for existence, Tlie integration 
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and difTerenUatJon of the constituent units which thus occurred in- 
volved more or less Umitstion and subordination of each part to the 
whole. Even where colonies of protozoa, aro^, the same advaitce 
occurred in greater or less degree as Espinas was the 6ist to show in a 
broad way. Indeed, every metaEoan body is a colony of cells. A 
swarm of bees or a nest of ants might be called a body in which each 
unit while acting within ibe plan of the whole, is detached enou^ to 
have its own freedom of movement. The worker bce^ often works 
itself to death in two or three months for the s^e of the hive. In 
the ant state the Individual is no Itfss subordinated to the welfare of the 
commun]t>\ Each class and each indi^'idual has its own functions in 
conserving and developing the community, which lives on for genera- 
tions with a kind of terrestrial immortality, while countless generations 
of individuals wear themselve* out in serving it. Thus to eadi cell in 
a bod)\ and to each member of such an insect conmnmity, the precepts 
of Jesus concerning abandonment of personal ends for the good of the 
whole would hold; for each individual is only a means to an end vaster 
than itself. 

In the social organization of higher forms of animal life gn^arious- 
ness has immense advantages over solitary habits, as we see in the 
familiar comparisons between the cat and the dog, which are vastly 
to the advantage of the latter because it is far more completely domesti- 
cated, more intelligent, docile, etc. Man is probably the most gre- 
garious of all mammals^ and to this fact he owes^ in no small part, 
not only his survival but his dominion over the animal worid. Thus 
his sodal nature means that even his primary egoistic impul^ons 
for food and ^x, and also his fear, anger, lust for power and possessions, 
etc., arc constantly restrained in the interests of the clan, tribe, or 
group to which he belongs, which always demands altruism. The re- 
pressions thus arising from his social mlliat have operated from the very 
firstj and probably even before he became man, and their influence h 
powerful. They arc also all-pervading and their ramifications are met 
in every department of life. The herd instinct is far more dominant 
than one would infer from the psychology of crowds, or even that of 
suggestion. It may be mainly offensive as is illustrated by the wolf- 
pack, or chiefly defenave, as in a flock of sheep, (jroup influences 
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incessantly chcdt, fadliUtc, transfonn, man's every unpulat They 
make society, from the clan 14>, more or less homogeneous. It i& due to 
them that each unit U so extremely sen^tive to the condua and senti- 
ment of each other member of his group, as well as of the whole, as we 
sec all the way from the iir&t symbiosis up to the development of the 
higher form of ^-mpathy. To break from group control, custom, ac- 
tion, or opinion, involves a painful conflict Suggestion and c\'en 
speech itself are media of the union of each with all. Much that we 
call reason is only an attempt to justify our instinctive atquic^sct-ncc 
in the mandates of society; and a large part of human conduct, and 
most of what we call morals, and even religion, consists essentially of 
group prescriptions, so that about all sin is defiance of social control, 
and insistence upon our personal uninhibited individual wishes and 
desires. Whenever we do thus break a^'ay from what the general 
consensus of our social mUtcu requires we have a painful sense of un- 
woFlhiness, ill-desertj impeifection, insufficiency; in a word, of ^n or 
guilt- The Pauline war within our members began with the very first 
inclination to \iolate tribal taboo. 

As human society ha£ grown complex, and family, clan, community, 
and man's social rapport have irradiated, and have also broken up 
into industrial, cultural, and other groups within groupa» the adjust- 
ment between egocentric inclinations and social rci^uircmcnta has 
become verj^ complex and very difGcuIt. Conflicts are innumerable. 
They are mcessant and painful, and men often break away from the 
law of service to the whole. Thus, man is not so adjusted to his human 
as the bee is to its coramunily- That he should become no iess so is the 
postulate of Jesus. Only when this adjustment is made will man be 
an ideal sociu^ in an ideal kingdom. To cScct a complete adaptation 
between them both, society and the individual must change. But the 
change can and must beg^ with the individual The bee and ant 
state began to evolve countless ages before man appeared, so that 
besides being simpler theroselves and living in a simpler state, th^ 
liave had a vastly longer time to develop their communities. Both 
the human individual and his society axe \'astly more complex. More- 
over, man has been very seriously aberrant and has sudered loss or 
arrest. Storms of passion and many departures from his norm have 
left their scars upon his nature. It may well be doubted, too, whether 
modem institutions control the individuals within them to-day aa 
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ipktcly as was the case in the ancient tribe- From the point of 
view of the sermon on the mount, man seems to have just begun to 
effectively socialize himself, old as are his efforts and deep as is bis in- 
stioct to do 50. In some respects conventions arc too rigid, and pre- 
vent what Walt Whitman and Carpenter call "free eifoliation" of 
the individual without danger of disruption of the sodal bond, and 
thus, too, great redstance to progress and free diSerentiation arises, 
Ilcre sodal pressure is too great, there too weak^ or man is too inscns- 
tivc to it. Jesus had little place for great men or hero-worship in the 
Kingdom as he conceived it. But his blessings arc upon the simple 
life, and his praises arc for simple duties in a simple environment. 
History is essentially the story of man's efforts to find his place in 
nature, and espedally his true relations to his fellow men; and both 
endeavours, especially the latter, are now in their rudimentary stages, 
WTicn this work is finished, we may perhaps then realize the ethics of 
Jesus, and the bypmndividuation of to^ay may be reduced to the 
dimensions most favourable for the interests of the race, to serve which 
is the whole of both duty and piety. 

Not only Jesus' t*crson as Messiah, the atonement achieved by his 
death, his mystic union with the Father and his followers, according 
to Pauline and Johannin doctrines (as characterized in other chapters 
of this book), but the ethics of !iclf-subordination taught in hia "Ser- 
mon" arc all standing forth in a new hght by reason of the manifold 
studies of what it is now apparent was the chief culture system of un- 
counted prehistoric millennia, to which we give the inadequate name of 
totcmlsm. Robertson Smith fust showed how totemism was the key 
to the secrets of the entire sacrificial cult of the Old Testament. Other 
studies show how it permeated the cults of ancient Egypt, ^\ss>Tia, 
Persia, Greece, Phoenicia, Mexico, and Peru, to say nothing of the 
entire sodal organism of many primitive peoples. When we ask what 
it was, and especially how it arose, ejcpert opiiuons are hopelessly 
divergent. 

Frazer, after long and perplexing investigations, thought he had 
found a solution among the Anmta.^ Mothers at first did not know, 
and later feigned ignorance of, the cause of conception. When a 
mother felt the first moven^ents of a child in her body attention may 
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have been strongly drawn to something near her, for instance, an emu 
or a kangaroo, which acquired thus a peculiar significance, till she 
fancied its soul had " struck root in her. ' ' Thus the child, when bom, 
although it will look human will be an emu or a kangaroo in essence. 
The child, when later told of this paternity, loved and cultivated the 
spcdcs. Thus many other totems would be found by others. In this 
"concFption theory" Frazcr said, "our plummet has at last touched 
bottom/' although he has later abandoned this view in despair. 
Totcmism oflen, as here, included the idea of ancestral spirits, perhaps 
connected with amulets archaically marked, and so discamatc spirits of 
older days may be reborn, Od tlie other hand, of aoi totems in 
Central Australia, 169 are of edible animals. Ten years later F. Max 
Mullcr' sought to discredit totemism by calling it an infantile epidemic 
of thought, refusing lo credit the totemic origin even of Egyptian thier- 
olatry, totemism being inconsistent with his theory of a more primitive 
and direct worship of natural objects, and holding that animals and 
other fetishes of savages were epon3nnous ancestors. 

W. Robertson Smith' reduces the most e^ential part of the Old 
Testament cult of Yahveh to totemism, which was also the core of the 
ceremony of the feast of the dead. An offering on an altar or a scm^ 
Jicium was the essential rite in about all religions, and was "an act of 
social fellowship between the deity and his worsliippers/' or a com- 
munion of the faithful with their god- The oldest offerings were ani- 
itials, and others came later and were progressively dematcrialized — 
flesh, blood, then smoke or incense. The significance of common eating 
was always to strengthen the social bond; for the god was commensal 
with his worshippers, and eating the same food meant the same material 
of their body. In this act the worshipper says to his god, " You are my 
blood and flesh." As men are consubstantial with their mother through 
her milk, so food is a family bond. There was no communion without 
the sacrifice of an animal, and this must always be pubUcj for no one 
could slay even a domestic animal for his own use. The common blood 
of the tribe is sacred, and the sacrificial animal was treated like 0. 
relative, so that the god, the animal, and the tribe were one, not unlike 
the persons of the Trinity. Thus the animal offered up became a 
totem. The sacrifidal animal was holy to the god, and originally 
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identical with the god. All ariimab were once sacred, and no flesh 
could be eaten ujJ«s the whole tribe participated in so doing, for to 
slaughter an animal was to pour out tribal blood. On this ba^ de- 
veloped in many lands the idea that atonement was ncccssaiy for the 
slaughterer in this sacrifice, which was the tie that binds the members 
of the race each to each, and c^ch to bis god, and each to the totemic 
animal, the life of which must not be touched unless the entire tribe 
was guilty. Thus the totem animal was the primitive god^ slaying 
and eating of which brought the closest communion. The Aztec 
human offerings, the bear offerings of the bear tribe, also the lanos, 
the tortoise oSerings among the Zums, illustrate this *' killing the divine 
arumal and eating the god.'* 

Durkheim* regards the totem as almost a god, dwelling in each 
member of the group and all of them in it. It is not only the con- 
dition of the existence of the group, but soul of its soul and Ufc of Its 
Hfc* It is also the clan aDcestor immanent in it, and incarnate in 
each individual, perhaps his very blood itself. It is the chief object 
of the cult of a tribe, and the focus of its religion. Each totem, there- 
fore, is in a sense divine, and if its blood is shed its very being is poured 
out. Thus the totem is consanguineous and consubstantial in each 
in whom it dwells, and is the ccnlial part of his personality. It can 
no more be changed than can his souL It is a principle of filiation. 
So intussuscepted are the members of a totem tribe or phratry that it 
becomes incestuous for them to marry; hence, exogamy. Animals of 
the same species as the totem are usually tabooed, for to cat them 
would be cannibalism. If half of a horde chose a separate animal 
ddty, the horde would then split into two clans which might become 
hostile^ but members of the one clan can now intermarry with those of 
the other by capture or purchase. Back of this strange biological meta- 
physics of lotemiam Durkheira assumes an aboriginal religiosity or a 
feeling of something potent, dreadful, supernal (as Mana principle), 
wliich in process of time became attached more to certain animals or 
persons than to others, perhaps originally more often to women, 
whose motherhood is mystically regarded. This divine principle, 
therefore, was a dilTusivc power that came to concentrate itself in the 
emu, bear, etc., which then became a sacred shrine of the divinity and 
gave the name of the a n i m al to the tribe. He assumes that the sexual 
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relation was first more or less promiscuous, and that thus arose the 
fint attempts to rcgtiktc it The totemic animal is neither e:tacUy 
the species nor the Platonic idea of it> It is an individual but mythical 
bong from whom all members of the group evolved, so that once 
within it cmted potentially both the human clan and the animal 
spcdcs, both being thus dose blood relatioos. Totcmism is thus 
usually closely connected with the segregation of tribes into primitive 
matrimonial classes. Durkheim does not attempt to suggest the time 
which it took totemism to evolve, but J. F. Hewitt^ in discussing the 
dcvelopmcDt of the mythology of India, which he t^^tnlc^^ was made by 
projecting more or less important e^^ents rather than individuals in 
very highly symbolic form upon the heavens, wherein if we only had 
the dphcr we could read in the andent astrological creatures there the 
history of man, believes we must go back definitely to about 31,000 
years b. c. and that this period continued down to, and indeed well 
into, the historic period. As perpetuated guide-marks of the progress 
of tribes, with events apotheosized in the very names of the constella- 
tions (at first animal), these official transmitters gave us in pictorial 
language the story of their achievements laid off in superposed hiyeis, 
which added greatly to man's interest in the heavens and still rever- 
berates with the momeatum of millennia in the soul. Thus heavenly 
things acquired a new interest till they were superseded by a later race 
that took a more economic view of stellar phenomena. Many believe 
thaty at least in these fields, we have sketchy outlines or remnants of 
the history' of man long before there is any other record, that here lies 
the philosophy of the paleo- and neo-hthic ages before domestication 
of animals, and that we glimpse here old methods of thought labori- 
ously wrought out which already gave man mental unity and a ba^ 
of assodation, brought economy in thinking, together with commimal 
solidarity, and, especially, laid the foundations for religion. 

Lang' takes a very different \'iew. Agreeing wiUi Darwin that 
primitive man must have lived in very small and highly gregarious 
communal groups, so small, indeed, that male jealousy on the part of 
the head of the clan would be a constant rcpellant force (especially 
since man is amatory at all seasons), he thinks that these early groups 
of men oune to assume the names of certain animals and other objects 
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and thus to feci themsdves in closer fappori with them, and to de\'clop 
a gcQcral magic for the species thus constituted of which tbe>' were a 
part, Hewitt had thought that the animal name bc^n the entire 
process, and would be thought to imply a mystic coacectiuii. The 
name was thus Ihe soul-bearer or box. Hence, the totem became the 
group-soul designating the most vital part, and all individuals bearii^g 
that name were psychically one. Ptltlcr and Soml6' thought that one 
of the first needs of man was settled names for his communities, which 
could be expressed in piclographs, tattoos, on grave-posts, etc., as a 
clan mark, and the advantage of animal names was that they could be 
better expressed in picture language. On this view, therefore, the 
name is the germ of tolemism. Once the relation between all objects 
and their names was everywhere deemed -vital. On this view totcmism 
took its rise laliier in the practical needs of man tlrnn ju his religious 
instincts. To utter names, or even to know them, gave enemies or 
Io>'cr5 power over those who bore ihemn Hence, true names were 
often secret, and perhaps in proportion as the generic name became 
recognized and accepted by those bearing it, it LX)uld be used to harm 
or help an entire group^ Later, when the connection between the 
totem name and what it designated was settled, manS active q)ecula- 
livc mind bcg^n to evolve myths as to the connection between itself 
and its namc-giviag totem, and tMs solidarity often became quite as 
great as that between mother and child- The bond of union was 
blood. Later, but on this basis, came the various taboos pertaining to 
the particular animal, and also to marriage. Sometimes even contact 
with the totem means disrespect for its palladial quality, Savages 
never know the origin of these transcendentally binding names, be- 
cause it is always obscured by traditions of later origin. Lang tliinks 
they may have arieen as sobriquets or nicknames given by one group 
to another, sometimes perhaps opprobrious at first, even though later 
adopted* Thus, to receive the name of an animal in the savage mind 
came to mean "to be endowed with the essence or spirit of the object 
or to be under its protection, to become one with it in a very special 
and unique sense." The epithet may have been suggested by some 
resemblance of feature or trait, although Hewitt thinks that dreams 
of seers or medicine men may have gi\'en a sense of relationship to some 
spcciSc animal. The totem name became the centre of a rchgious 
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system involving praying to, feeding, or faur>'ing the totem, best seen in 
Siunoa where the totem was regarded as the shrine of an ancestr*! 
spirit. Id Eg>7>t the animal gods were once totems, and some of Uietn 
were even creators. Meoztes^ says roundly, ''there is no animal that 
has not once been worshipped,'' and he thinks that in Babylonia wc have 
the earliest dear records of the transition from zoolatry to Hnthiopol* 
fitly in its winged bulls and ea^c-hcadcd men. Occasionally we Und an 
"over-all deity " ba\'ing a totemic name (or cvco" part of his body, and 
Bome ddties create man out of a certain ammal or a primal creature 
rising out of the ground or sea, or he comes from the sky, or 15 trans- 
formed perhaps after death into the first man. Frazer collects very 
many reincarnation myths of this kind. In one case the name is 
ascribed to the fact that the gens had lived so long on tlie flesh of a 
particular animal which had become its totem that its qualities had 
passed into the eaters- Haddon' found that in the Torres Straits the 
disposition of the clan members was supposed to reflect the character 
of the totem; that the animal was often extinct, e\'eQ wlicre it was 
revered and protected, indicating the very great age of the InstSiuiion. 
He described elaborate initiation rites, and found other indications 
here of the advance along the line which the race must have taken from 
the worship of a great animal to Chat of a great man. Amonj; the 
Malays, who were highly totemic, he often found personal totems 
cultivated, which had been suggested cither by dreams or by some 
exceptional experience. 

The totemic theories of American anthropologists, based largely 
upon the Indians of the North-west who are less primitive than Austra- 
lians, show that the very word totem has many (Powell says from 
ten to fourteen) different meanings. Hill-Tout thinks it may mean 
either a sacred animal, a tribe, the name of a religious or magic society 
or object, an hereditary designation of kin, or even an individual. 
The protective animal, guardian spirit, or patron, Powell thinks, always 
comes from the Manitou or from some person to whom the aiumal or 
object was revealed by an inspired dream or \ision, or else is the re- 
sult of a long fast, or of hypnotic suggesCion during initiation to adole^ 
cence. If the totem kins become exogamous, he thinks it is later and 
by treaty. The essence of totemism here is the spiritual entity. 
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Boos thinks that crests or totem marks perhaps once desifpiiated * 
tutelary spirit or genius. There 15 certainly vast difference between 
the American Indians and the Pacific Idandeis in this respect. In- 
stead of being hereditary, the AmcriCian totem is oflcn acquired in 
pubescent trance. Occasionally there arc myths of nietaraoqihosis 
into toLemic animals or approximation of each to ihe habits of the 
other, ^ith some suggestion of metempsychosis. 

Some lKlle\'e that in the old animal epos wc have some vestiges 
of totcmism. For instance the stoiy of Reynard the Fox/ the most 
famous of the best cjxles or epics, gives characteristic names as well as 
traits which were recognized all over Europe, as Noble, the lion; Del- 
lin, ihe Iamb; Bruin, the bear; Baldwin, the ass; Eiseiigrim, the wolf; 
Chanticleer, the code, etc., where each animal represents a human trait 
personilied. The origin of the story of Reynard is still a mystery. 
No one knows whether it was Oriental or possibly astrological. It 
certainly reprcseals a ciilTerenl psychic attitude toward animals from 
that represented by .^sop, and stiJl more by Uncle Remus. Zabism, 
loo, or serpent worsliip and the art of snake charmers are of undoubted 
totcmic origin*^ 

Freud' finds the ke>' to totemism in the child's relation to animals. 
Children often have an Angslticr or an animal which has come to be 
especially dreaded and in which they therefore have a special interest, 
Occa^onally they imitate and almost personate, as well as dr^ad, this 
animal. Accidents of the individual's experience usually determine 
what animal it is^ but Freud holds that this attitude was iirst developed 
toward the child's father and later transferred from him to the animal, 
which may be loved as well as haled at the same time, or aitemately, 
The animal may appear in a recurrent dream, as in povor nociumm, as 
savages sometimes find their totem. A boy of five very carefully 
analyzed had such a phobia for a horse, which was found to be part of 
(Ln"0edipu5 complex" carried over from the father to the horse, which 
thereby became the boy's totem. \Vul3 found the same transfer 
from the father to a dog in a boy of nine, and Fercnczi describes an* 
other to all kinds of waterfowl Toward such arumals children very 
often feel a strong ambivalent hate and love. Hence Freud infers 
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that the totemic animal is really the father, particularly the father of 
the clan, who was a severe disciplinarian, enforced exogaray, etc The 
two commands of the totem are that the animal representing it must 
not be killed, and tliat no woman inside the clan can be married. Both 
these commands Oedipus broke. After t!ie totem is slain the attitude 
toward him is reversed and be is revered as is the father in primitive 
parricide. Tbus tDtcmism developed from the father-surrogate and 
from a ^ense of Glial guilt, and every totem and every god were fashioned 
OD the pattern of the father. 

In our day of hypertrophied individuation, egoism, and perhaps 
Teutonic ideas of the superman, it is not strange that Reinach thinks 
totemism a hyjiertrophy of its opposite, viz., the social instinct- But 
the more we understand this central problem of prehistoric culture, the 
more we realize that in primitive communities the individual was hardly 
lesB subordinated to the group than in the hive or the fomucaiy. Its 
members were one by closer bonds than those of classic friendship as 
characterized by Aristotle and Cicero before romantic love for the 
other sex^ as Finck describes it, arose. It bound fellow tribesmen 
into a unity no wliit less deep and mystic, and in some respects more so, 
than that described in modern amatory htcrature. Members of a 
totem were one in having the name often sacredly secret, at a time, too, 
when the name was no mere nominalistic JJalns vocis but almost an 
cJitity, giving those who used it conjuring power over those to whom it 
was applied. They were one by partaking of a common meal, eating 
commeDsnlly the same divine animal, and becoming thereby "milk 
bretluen,'' as if bom from the same mother. All who ate ihe flesh or 
drank the blood of the same god became thereby one in him as he is 
and remains one in them, a symbol of the sacramental tic that binds. 
They were one so closely and literally that to marry any clan member 
was incest^ for she was a true sister. They were one so sacrosanctly 
that members could exchange their very souls, so that we have here 
one key to explain metamorphosis, and transmigration or mctcm- 
psycho^s. They were one In having a common ancestor, and the 
totem was often a father-surrogate; the same feelings and attitudes 
developed toward the father or perhaps toward the head of the dan, 
bcbg (mnsferrcd to the totem. They were sometimes one, too, in a 
epeclal sense on great festKaU and corroborees, where in states of 
social exaltation they partly projected their ecstatic sense of uni^, 
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and universalized it m a sense ol one pre-animistic and aU^mclitdtng 
ontological principle called variously Mana, wakanda, etc- Thus 
the psychic foundation was laid deep and early for man's passion both 
for pantheistic absorption and fiBion with the uiuvd%, and also for 
the no-less-pa s^ionate af&rmation of moDotheisic, and even monism; 
for all have here the same psychogenic root, viz., the feeling of one soul 
in diileicnL bodies, which every great exaltation of the social instinct 
brings. TI1US in some small, close, and primitive communities an 
e fturibus imum feeling developed in man, the gregariousnesa of which 
is without precedent, for it was so strong that it explained all other 
social and, pcrhajjs, intellectual unitleSj which are best understood 
anthropomoiphically as symbols of this soda! union. 

On this view, the cardinal attitudes, EinskUungcn, and deter- 
mining tendencies of the New Testament conserve for us the best 
achievements of many thousand years of prehistoric culture. In this 
era of small communities, the members of which were indiscerptibly 
bound together, each to each, and which felt, acted, and thought in 
common, between the individuals of which altruism and mutual help 
had their golden age; in these social groups which were m the closest 
rapport also with animals^ plants, celestial phenomena, seasonal 
changes, and nature generally, were laid the foundations of all religions. 
In the maxims of subordination of self to the ser\ice of the group 
Christianity thus conserv^es and refines for us the most precious legacy 
of the most unrecorded past, the vestiges of which arc like those of a 
lost Atlantis. If in such a clt3se community one individual broke the 
and &mote or robbed a tribal kinsman, to invite him to smite 
in or to rob more would bring the automatic !W:ial reaction that 
would correct the aggression^ while to resent evil or aggravate enmity 
would tend to the disruption and ruin of the group. This was only a 
far greater degree of the results of such action to-day in the family, where 
harmony is the first law and where almost any price \a not too great to 
pay for peace. The history and psychology of Quakerism aptly illu** 
trate the practical efficiency of these precepts, and in Jesus' day all thiB 
was intensely reinforced by the expectation of a speed>' end of the world, 
in view of which all persoual ends sank to iosignlficance, \Vc might 
apprcidmate this ethical standpoint if we could consider all who wrong 
us as diseased, and therefore irresponsible, and to be pitied as if insane 
or morally defective. Moreover, jielding to those not ineclaimably 
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violent tends to bring about in them the coimtcrvalcnt sentiments erf 
SAinpathy toward their victim, and thus has a palliative, if cot pre- 
ventive, effect. A community ;ictuatcd by the sclf-effadng morality 
of Jesus would need no laws, courts, nor penalties, and is found only 
in primitive societies such as in some respects, as has often been pointed 
out, Homer describes. Again, ideal motherhood, and the less often 
sacred ideal, fatherhood, also commended by Aristotle, ethical culture 
of the Desjardins t>"pc, some text-books of morals, and some of the 
tj-pes of Christian socialism as it has been so voluminously and vari- 
ously described of late, have tept alive at least a pale afterglow of the 
ethics of Jesus, We arc already beginning to suspect that the ^ck, the 
defective, and dependent, and the disinherited generally, who from 
the eugenic jKiint of view alone considered ought to be eliminated, 
really perform a great function m keeping alive the spirit of sjinpathy 
and charity, which would shrivel without them, and that not only thc>% 
but criminaU, are necessary for the greatest good of the community as 
a whole. New, of course, social ties are weakened by being expanded 
centrifugaUy from the small family group to ever wider and often al- 
most cosmic dimensions, and egoism, self-assertion, and aggrandize- 
ment are the chief tiaits of most of the historic ages, and especially oi 
our own. 

The last very few thousand years of man*3 existence, which we 
call the historic iseriod, are but a few minutes of the day since he began; 
and during much of this era we must admit that man has been pretty 
GclfiBh< But it was not so of old, as we have seen; and it will not be so 
when he reaches his normal maturity. Psychoanalysis describes as 
Narcissism cases in which al! the love of a child is focusscd upon his own 
person, before affection has found its proper object in others. In some 
neurotics we find arrest at this stage. The patient indulges a silly 
vanity, seems to fall in love with his own body, which he admires, 
pampers, and often vents all his eroticism upan. Selfishness is moral 
Narcissism, and induces self-magnification and indulgence, or in a 
word It ia a kind of moral self-abuse. Mankind is in this pubescent 
stage, and is afflicted with its most characteristic epidemic. Whether 
the race will reach ctHcal maturity or suffer permanent arrest, per- 
ver^on, or regression, as if smitten ^ith phyletic moral dementia 
praecox, is the supreme cjucstion cf culture and progress. The Chris- 
tian life is above all things else a life so utterly devoted to goods and 
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worths, and that so transcends sdf, that self would he freely sacriiiced 
at any time and in any way if the interests of the whole could thus be 
beat advanced. No man has reached his ethical majority who would 
not die if the real inlcrcsU of the community could thus be fur- 
thered. If complete, each man is always at least a potential hero or 
even martyr. What would the world be without the values that have 
been bought at the price of death? Now even religion rarely demands 
this supreme test, but h does demand loyalty to truth, right, and the 
common weal. These often require the sacrifice of means, of comfort. 
They necessitate the repression of every rancour and hate; they refine 
fear for self into fear for others, and make us fear evil for them more 
than we fear it for oureelves. As I write, thousands of men are vastly 
increasing the risk of death or mayhem for causes they deem worth the 
risk. A militancy that brings life as a sacrifice ready to be offered up, 
if called for, calls out again a new and larger perspective and rouses 
deeper and more generic forces in the soul. To his own superiors the 
soldier must illustrate meekness and submission, and to his mates a 
confraternity of the sermon on the mount. But all this intcnsiEcd 
esprit de corps makes him more terrible to his enemies. Among those 
who stay at home, too, all barriers of rank, station, wealth, party, and 
often blood are broken, and a new solidarity supervenes, while toward 
the enemy racial hates are augmented and new ones develoijei Thus 
there is regres^on as between the larger units and toward andent tribal 
relationsof hostility. Within the narional units, the Kingdom of Christ \ 
without, that of Antichrist, is advanced. Within, all avcr^uons arc 
reduced; without, they are intensified. There is more benevolence 
at home, and more malevolence abroad. At home there are more 
Christian forbearance, toleration, and closer bonds; and \\ithout, there 
are relapse toward the barbaric rules of the jungle and its hate and 
aggicssion Meanwhile, we can only hope and pray that the good 
within may prove greater and more lastiufi than the relapse of outer 
relations. li only external dangers prove to con&rm and advance inner 
barmomsation, the aggregate good may exceed that of evil, and the 
psychic and material havoc of the conflict may be offset by gains. 
That we may hope for this issue we have seen many indications in the 
latter part of Cliapter 3- 

Can wc infer anything concerning Jesus' attitude to culture in our 
sense, especially to science, the greatest achie^^cment of modem man? 
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Here (and perhaps wc should ask the same question concerning modem 
fnduslrialism and society) we touch the greatest and sorest of all Usues 
between Jesus' v-iew of the world and our own. His conceptions of the 
cosmos were infantile and in no rc^Mtct in advance of Ma age. Of 
nearly ever\'l!iing taught in modem universities he knew nothing, 
wlule of literature^ even that of clas^c Greece and Rome, and of fac* 
tones and modem institutions generally he does not seem to have had 
ihe ?Jightest anticipation. Neither did be have even an inkling of 
the satisfaction Socrates found in response to the Delphic Oracle, 
which called him the wisest of men because he knew that he knew 
nothing. 

Is there any sense in whidi BrouTiing was right in saying, "Mind 
is nothing but disease, and natural health is ignorance?" Has man 
to^y so lun to brain that this organ has outgrown its correlation 
with others, as Kcridon' says? Has the vast luggage of knowledge 
that has accumulated, and that we have had to develop all the vast 
and complicated machinery of education to transmit, made man forget 
the oracles within his soul in the sense in which Plato reproached 
Aristotle with being a " reader " or dealer In other jjcoplc's ideas instead 
of a creator of them at first band? Surely Jesus looked within for his 
truth cA'cn more than did Plato, just as his Kingdom involved a closer 
cfcna^thcsis between its racmbcTS than did the Republic. Indeed^ 
fidts qittjo'Cis inkliecium might be called the noetic formula of Jesus' 
psychic development. Moreover, in him conscience was coextensive 
witli consciousness. Knowledge of right and wrong, good and c\il, 
if, as Lecky and Buckle thougbt, tSc slowest, is al« the most precious 
of all kinds of knowledge, for it is a union of knowing and doing, of 
Kcnncn and Konnen. The leaves on the tree of life arc not, like those 
on the tree of knowledge, dedduous. To he completely Christian 
must we not assume that all knowledge that is not for the sake, not 
merely of action but more specifically of moral action, is sophism, and 
is not this indeed the trend of modem pragmatism? For Kant sdencx 
was a solid island that had arisen in the midst of a vast stormy, foggy 
sea of nescience. Perhaps, after all, we have magnified both the auent 
and the importance of its domain, so that through pride we have lost 
the true perspective of values and needed "the Galilean peasant to 
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set us right," somewhat ss Tolstoi found his lost cue in the sijnpl« 
liic of a humble worker. Must svc, as H&uptmanii &35umcd, be foolidh 
to be Chnstian to-day? Has Jesus become an ftnachromsm, a persoD* 
age of DOW orJy historic importance, whom we have transcended, and 
can approach af^ain only by reverting to a lower stage of development? 
How could he who knew so little which wc deem of prime importance 
be called the Truth and the Light? These are the questions that have 
seethed in cultivated soul:^ throughout Christendom for centuries, and 
still agitate the minds, especially of young students. The answer given 
to them by the Church without or by individual conviction within 
has resulted in the fact that the learned worid to-day is either indif- 
ferent or hostile, or else under the obsession that some accommodation 
must be wrought out, however tortuous and unnatural; or, finally, 
!n the sad fact that souls have been split into two compartments or 
registers, one coafirmtng and the other forgetting or denying the au- 
thority of the Great Teacher. fl 
One thing is certain, viz., no answer can be admitted that is based 
on any disparagement of science. If the alternative is science or 
Jesus, the latter will be sure eventually to go; but there is and can be 
no such alternative. Our answer is, in brief, as follows: Science began 
in general with inanimate, and then slowly proceeded to animate 
nature; and last of all, in every land where it has bad a history, as, 
e. g., in ancient Greece, it found its consummation in the study of 
man- To-day sociology, anthrc^xilogy, and psychology are in thdr 
infancy. The soul of man, individual and collective, is the highest^ 
last, and most difficult of all themes (as self-knowledge is the noblest 
kind of knowledge)^ the solution of which both depends on and ex- 
plains all that precedes, as^gns correct values, and reveals relative 
importance and perspective. To this field Jesus almost solely directed 
his endeavours* In his conception of the Kingdom wc have the 
refiiilts of his insights into human society; in hb ideas of sin and salva- 
tion, we have his general doctrine of man; and in his character, life- 
work, precepts, and fate, wc have the key to all the chief themes 
involving the moral activity of the individual. In the ways in which 
the soul of the race prepared for him before his advent in the oldcrethnic 
reli^ons about the eastern Mediterranean, and in the ways in which it 
has reacted to it ^nct, we have all the essentiab of folk psychology. 
There is^ of course in addition^ a psychology of the senses, memory, 
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assodation, attention, etc., and there ore many studies in the mechan- 
ism of psydiic processes; and such work has a vciy sEgnificant past and 
will have a yet greater future d(-vcIo[jmeiit. To critical and extgetical 
New Testament scholarship Christology owes an incscimable debt 
and may possibly come to owe yet more (although many think its great 
work is accomplished). But the psycholog>' that is at once dynamic, 
genetiCj and pragmatic, and can penetrate below the shallow surface 
of consciousness to the unconscious depths below, finds in the great 
Galilean both the master craftsman in psychod}'namjC5, and in the 
collective records of lihn tlie richest of all the fields for further explora- 
tion. Here he h not below but far ahead of present'day science. Here 
1^ fwige Christlichc zkhi uns kinan. He knei^" and compelled the 
individual and collective soul as no one else ever began to do. He is 
the centre of the greatest psychic synthesis ever yet made, and from 
this viewpoint as from most others, it makes vastly less difference than 
was till very lately thought how much of his majestic figure is historic 
and how much a *' focus of projection of the oplhnal ideals of the race." 
Thus, if he did not know the sciences of nature he knew that of man, 
their maker. His psychology was not that of the schools any more 
than is the botany of Burbank or the physics of Edison, but like them 
he controlled natural agencies and brought out beneficent practical 
results. We can hardly assume that Jesus would not welcome all 
sciences that bring forth fruits or, indeed^ any and every kind of 
knowledge that means service. In Chapter 2 wc saw how many 
novelists and playwrights have described Jesus in various callings and 
situations in modern life, but no one has c%'cr attempted yet to present 
him in the modern laboratory, seminary, Ubiaiy^ or e^cn clinic, and 
we rarely see his picture or image in any of these places. But this will 
doubtless yet come. As we have seen as a result of the war so many 
new conceptions of Jesus as a soldier, so a vital growing Christianity 
will lake him wherever good men go with heart and purpose. 

The evolution of prayer began probably with that of man himself. 
It is perhaps the only common trait of all religions, their very heart, 
and the most universal esprcssion of piety. It is always optative or 
expressive of some wish, either to obtain some good or avoid some 
evil. It is often accompanied by rites and ceremonies, or r^forced 
by ma^c spells, or perhaps by the mimetic acts suggestive or symbolic 
of the desire, while the speech forms are often stereotyped, and potent 
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phrases or incantations.^ "The roots of prayer are older than all 
creccb and cannot be deduced or derived from them/' Fielding Hall 
thicks it inconsistent that the Buddhist women of Burma pray pas- 
sionately at the shrines of their deity, because he has entered Nkvan& 
and can neither hear nor answer. But prayer does not need to be 
addressed to any one, so aboriginal and primordial is "the soul's 
sincere desire uttered or unexpressed/* Its answer, too^ is subjective, 
its issue often being simply acquiescence, power to accept the inevit- 
able with joy, so that if prayer is a true cause, it is so only by setting 
free enei^ within. So one can pray to nialign powers or to nothing. 
Some think that prayer developed the gods themselves, and that their 
continued existence depends upon it. Among most lower races it is 
regarded as a kind of projection of will-power to influence a supernal 
being, somewhat as one influences his friends. 

It is very different to-day with our vastly enlarged conceptions 
of the universe and of law. Compared with some of the thousands 
of millions of stars our sun ilscU b of insignificant size, and the in- 
diiidual on our tiny planet shrivels to a microbe, so that ideas of 
special providential answers can be no longer held. The child and the 
savage have more or less definite conceptions of whom they are ad- 
dressing, but this is no longer possible, for many pray to nothing more 
dchnitc tlian a vast diffusive power. Again, whoever or whatever 
is addressed is now regarded as less objective and more immanent. 
As Coe' well says, we do not conceive that the God of prayer and the 
God of nature are opposed or even distinct, so that the more law there 
is, the less God, nor do we think of a &ui>ernatunil over against a natural 
realm. Nor arc prayer and a life of piety so much split off or set apart 
for set hours or places, nor is the soul partitioned. Prayer is etymologi- 
colly a request so that we should expect those that have most wants to 
be most in need of it. But the Church b more prosperous and com* 
forlable to-day than ever before; and if these blessings are answers 
to prayer, tlien the latter tends to its own elimination, because men 
ore more and more able to help themselves* The rich certainly do not 
feel the need of praying for food, shelter, dotliing, as do those in 
ad\'emty. In prayer man wants something done for or ^ven him, 
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and wc wrestle and argue with God in mAny ways. We remind 
him (a) that he is so rich that ^\wg docs not impoverish him; Ch) 
he b so powerful that he could help with no edort, but would 
need only to speak and it would be done, and he could aid us 
with no fatigue; (c) of the great help be has rendered others in 
ancient time;, Abraham, Isaac, the manna and quails, etc.; (d) 
how wretched and mean and weak we are, prone to evil. As it 
we had a phobia of provoking tbs cn\'y of our gods such as the 
Greeks feared, wc indulge in patheticism, as if to ejcitc his pity, pos- 
sibly under the momentum of the old Instinct of sacrifice of self; or 
perhaps this prayer motive, if psychoanalyzed, would be an attempt 
to praise God by the subtle method of contrast, or to point cut to him 
what an opportunity our extremity is, (c) Wc plead promises o( 
rcceh'ing for asking, recalling all the pledges of the old covenant, as 
if he might forget or not live up to his conlract, or as if he had aroused 
great expectations which we often identify with faith, (f) Wc seek 
further to insinuate ourselves into divine favour by assurances of joy 
and gratitude if the brgess we seek is given, so that we can feel our- 
selves the favourites oE heaven; and our most vociferous thaJikfgivings 
are of course often subtly tinged with a lively sense of benefits to come, 
(g) Wc plead that we are loved, for he is love; that his bounty is 
universal for saints and sinners alike; and that he often delights to do 
the most for the worst, (h) Wc realize that a just God must be angr>' ; 
that a trivial sin against infinite justice becomes itself infinite, and 
perhaps deserving an infinite punishment; but here we plead the alien 
merits of the great victim, Wc magnify the agony of the cross as our 
only plea. Its pains were sufiident to compensate for the sins of the 
world, and poor debtors though we aic^ we seek indemnity and the 
cancellation of penalty as beneficiaries of the great atonement fund, 
Wc argue with the Divine that instead of holding us personally respon- 
sible he set us free, and draw on the supererogatory virtue which the 
Great Patron has placed to our account, as if his pains could coerce 
mercy, and there could he no danger of overdraft. By all these catego- 
ries we pray, plead, beg, urge^ for health, success, prosperity, for ourselves 
and our friends, often with a selfishness so narrow that if our petitions 
were granted others would be incalculably injured. Wc make a virtue 
of an importunity that cannot be denied or put off. We would wear>- 
God out. Our hearts pant with the fervour of de^re, as if heaven 
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hesitated and needed to be coaxed and teased. There Is thus often 
an inordinate greed in prayer* Some pmycrs, of couisc» could not be 
answered, for they &rc contradictory or violate the order of things; 
and it all were answered, prayci itself would be obsolete bccaiise there 
would be nothing left to pray for unless for the power to conceive still 
greater gifts. 

The Chjistian consdousness has rightly shrunk from any attempt 
to make any of the sdcntlGc tests which skeptics have proposed, es- 
peciaUy since the day of Tyndall's prayer gauge, it properly resents 
any form of cxperwicnium cruets to sec whether of two like things under 
like conditions the one prayed for would have a little advantage. 
Perhaps the whole world as a battery of prayer with its ^xry cxi^: 
tence staked upon the outcome, could not make a filliped coin fall 
differently. Probably very few indeed of all man's prayers have in 
any sense been answered, because he lacks the genius to pray aright 
save in the most general terms. No faith can be strong enough to 
accomplish what is not in the nature of things, for true faith is only 
anticipated history. Prayer should only direct and put an edge on 
work, and be in the line of tendencies that arc conformable to the laws 
of nature and of the human heart. One writer suggests that in a 
universe made up of sjurilual beings a strong deart of any one of them 
would slightly influence all the others^ as the earth rises to meet a 
falling fcalbcr; but this exiguous and infinitesimal possibility remits on a 
isjjecial hypothesis of the universe which will appeal to but few. 

Tylor shows that prayer is almost coextensive with animism, and 
thftt perhaps all, even the lowest savages, lead lives abounding in 
prayer. A. J. Nutt, in '*Cteian and the Oasianic Literature" (1899), 
says: "A nail driven into a wooden idol is a prayer, and so is a pin 
di<)pped into a sacred well.'' These are often &el£sh invocations, 
perhaps of their fetishes, for success in head-hunting. When we realize 
how man is always prone in great undertakiogs, in panics or in grief, to 
ay out for help, as if prayer were almost an automatism, e^'en though 
it be a monologue or love chant, we realize how, up and down the 
whole scale of culture^ man has always been a praying animal. Indeed, 
prayer has its pathology, may become a monomania or delirium, as 
well as worked by a machine. Criminals pmy for success in crimc^ 
gamblers for lucky numbers* Prayer may be hardly more than a sob, 
or may lead to syncope- It may be a periodic impulse without any 
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muezzin or angelus. Somfi think its c^jiticlcs ba^ on a q>on5c emo 
tion or a distinct faculty, l^lost hymns are dmply prayers. The 
New Caledonian kindles a fire to increase the heat of the sun which be 
addrcsM!s, saying, '^I do this that you may be bolter," The Karens 
in thrashing rice call to the com- mother to ^hake her^f that the paddy- 
hill may grow as large as a mountim. Some Sioux formulae involve 
endearing phrases of kinship, and the wish is uttered with the sacrifice. 
Countless ceremonies attend prayers. Quaint forms of words are 
often used, e. g., in dispatching the ghost of the dead to its home. A 
Vcdic hjmn says, " Thou^ O Agnij art our father^ anc3 we thy kinsmen. " 
A Babylonian prayer begins : " I have no mother; thou art my mother. 
I have no father; thou art my father." Some prayers are spell narra- 
tives on the idea that talking of a thing causes it to happen. Much 
tncdidnc magic aims at puriiication. The African v^itch doctor holds 
his fetish up over the patient and prays, "Father heaven, bless this 
medicine." The Klonds conclude all their prayeis for special favours 
with the phrase* "We are ignorant of what is good for us; you know; 
give it to us," Gicsbrecht in, "Die alttcstamcntliche Schatzung des 
Gottesnamens, " shows the wondrous power ascribed to the divine name. 
The Latin ponlificcs concealed it lest it be wrongly used, and Euripides 
!i[>eaks of the wise man "who kno^-s the silent names of the gods." 
The Creek liturgies sometime-s enumerate several epithets, or call on 
the God of many names. A chonis in Aesculapius says, "Zeus, who- 
ever the god is, if this name of Zeus is dear to him, by this name I 
appeal.'* So, in India, Agni is immortal and of many names, and the 
Egyptian Ra has manifold names unknown even to the gbds. So the 
name Yahveh was sacred, if not potentj and the Christian is baptized 
into the name of Christ Not only does knowing the name of the 
ddty give power over him, but to know his origin works as a cbann. 
The Veda says, "0 sleep, we know thy breath; thou art the cnder, 
death; protect us from evil dreams/' etc. The andcnt Gtnnans 
thought the rune the rival if not the parent of prayer, and in the 
Middle Ag^ the Holy Ghost was a name thought to make blood, skin, 
and bone grow again after injury. 

Even in andcnt England the prayer charm was used against 
sterility of the land, much as in ancient Greece agricultural petitions 
were uttered. The devotee glancing into the sky ^mply said, "Raia 
and concdve." Similar spells were used for human fertility. The 
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Romans were prone to invoke the spirits of ancestors, held that there 
wa3 great power in repetition, dancing and in uttering the words, *'Io 
triitrnphe" The famous Roman address to Jupiter in the days of 
Hannibal^s War was 1 legal document shrewdly drawn to bind both 
the god and the state. Greece had an official liturg)' containing curses 
on certain offences against the state, and both Jews and Christians 
have curse formulae consecrating their victim to the lower world and 
constraining the very gods. A savage oath says, " May this fetish slay 
me if I do not fulfil this contract" Socrates commended the SparUns 
for not praying for particular gifts, but only for what was beautiful 
and good. Very lofty is Pindar's prayer: " May I walk, O God, in the 
guileless paths of Ufe and leave behind me a fair name for my children/' 
and "O God that bringest all things to pass, grant me the spirit ol 
reverence for noble things." Euripides prays; "May the spirit of 
chastity, the Purest gift of God, abide mth me," and in a much^used 
banquet song the Greeks prayed, "O Pallas, bom of waters, Queen 
Athene, may thou and thy father keep this city and its citizens in 
prosperity, free from sorrow, civic discord, and untimely death." 
Xenophon prays, for "Good life, bodily strength, good feeling among 
friends, safely in war, and wealth.*' Socrates prays : " Grant me to be- 
come noble of heart ^'; ApoUonius, "0 gods, grant me that which I 
srve "; Pblo, " King Zeus, grant us the good, whether we pray for it 
i/t not, but keep the cvfl from us, though wc pray for it." Epictetua 
prayed: '*I>o with me what thou wilt. Thy will is my will,'* And 
the early Stoics prayed: ''Lead me^ O God, and I will follow willingly, 
if 1 am iftise, but if not willingly still I ^iU follow." Some philosophical 
Christians early raised the question whether special prayers were 
justified, and it was 00 this view that the Pythagoreans at one time 
forbade prayer because the gods know better what to give than men 
do what to ask. They also held that ail prayer should be aloud, so 
that no one would pray (or anything be would be ashamed for others to 
hear. Neo-PIatonism stressed the idea of communion with God. 
Tlw only prayer of Apulcius was, "that thou wouldst be willing to 
keep us all our lives in the love of knowledge," The Vedic thought 
was that the gods uphold the sky and do all their work by prayer. 
A ver>' ancient prayer is, " With my mind do I seize your mind," and 
again, to Agni, "May we be well-doers before the gods," and again. 
Give us not up, O Agni, to want of thought; make us sinless beforr 
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Aditi; put far away the uns of the nund; enter into smoke, O an, go 
into the vapours, and into the fog/' With such prayers often wcai 
potent symbols of purification. Among the Iranians a real spell could 
accompany only a real prayer, the text of which was very potent in the 
L bands of the "sacerdotal physician." He prays, "Give us, Ahura, 
rthat powerful sovereignly by the strength of which we may smite 
down the sickness demon," and then, turning to it, he says, "To thee, 

^cknc:^ I say avaunt; to thee, death, I say avaunt,'' The holy 
word is of such a nature that if all the corporeal and living world should 
learn it and, learning, hold fast to it, they would be redeemed from 
their mortalify. The Persian prayers are even higher than the Vedic 
In tbdr conception of righteousness. Before ridng the pious Persian 
prays, "All good thoughts, all good words, all good deeds, I do wiU- 
ingty. AU evil thoughts, all evil words, all evil deeds, I do unwillingly. 
May we help bring on the good government of Ahura," "ITow may 
man become most like unto thee? I implore through the good mind a 
kingdom for myself, through whose increase I may conquer the lie." 
In Babylon Marduk is often invoked as the arch magician and there 
were experts anc! spells in puriiicatioD, and yet lofty types of faith that 
'Sprayer absolves from sin/^ One of the greatest of all prayers is 
that of Nebuchadnezzar to Marduk on his asccn:EJon: ''0 eternal 
luler^ Lord of all . . . lead the king by the right way . . . 

1 am the work of thy hand. Father, the great mercy which thou 
showest to all, grant that thy high majesty, O Lord, may now show 
oompasaon on me. Set in my heart the fear of thy Godhead. Grant 
me what thou deemesl best, for thou it is that hast created my life.'* 
Another king pram's for his first-hom that he may commit no sin, and 
another that he may reign " according to thy wish. Let me not in nay 
pride lose true knowledge of thee." Another prays: "Set rigbteoufi- 
ness on my lips, and grace in my heart.** "Marduk b the Cod full of 
mercy who hves to quicken what is dead,'' and Isbtar is "the helper 
of the oppre^ed, endowed with majesty, who raiscst the fallen and 
exaltest the trodden underfoot," Some of these prayers to Marduk 
rise to an almost prophetic loftiness and suggest the best of the proph- 
ets. In Egypt the idea of spells oppressed the soul, and both gods 
and worshipp>ere used them toward each other, the latter sometimes 
with such con6dent faith that the prayer seems nothing Us& than a 
conunand. This is especially seen in the "Book of the Dead," over 
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whom entrandng vfords were used that their souls might become divine. 
Prayer amulets and symbols were vcr>' prominent at every stage of Uiia 
most elaborate of all the cults of death- In one case the soul addresses 
AmmoD: "I am a perfect spirit among the companions of Ra, and I 
have gone in and come forth among the perfect souls; grant unto me 
the things which my body needcth and heaven for my soul and a hidden 
^>ace for my mummy/' Everywhere here we find naa^c prayer, 
intense con\'ictJon, trust in pictures, words of power^ and sacred texts. 

In Christianity Clement developed the first theory of prayer. 
The true gnostic^ he sa^-s, " works himself with God in his prayer so as 
to attain perfection/' Thus prayer is not merely petitionary, but a self 
projection- So Origeo thought prayer was chiefly communion. Still 
the gnostics used the old ma^c often suggesting the mimetic acts of 
lower faiths in their ritual ujider new names, such as prayer, blessing 
the baptismal water on the eve of Epiphany, with thrice dipping of the 
crucifix into it, symbolic of the sweetening of the bitter water with 
wood, in Exodus. Some of the fonnulaeof the Church are mastcipicccs 
of synthesis of intoned chant with the subtle value of suggestion and a 
typical act with pmycr. But we must not forget that it was the belief 
in demons, possession, and exorcism that sustained the spell theory of 
prayer in the early Cliristian ages. Indeed, it has so strong a hold that 
I know of no suggested reforms of liturgy that would entirely eliminate 
it. 

We now often regard prayer as an end in itself rather than as a 
means. It is a function of adjustment to fate or fortune, often seeking 
to make the best out of the worst. The extreme expression of this 
attitude is tliat, although the Lord slay and doom him to hell^ the saint 
will acquiesce^ justify the divine way, acd strive to accept eveii fliis 
6ltc with consolation if not with joy. This of course assumes that 
all evil is partial good, and involves a struggle up to an absolute standrj 
[x)int. Rt^nuntiation has its own inspiration, and is the ambiviilent 
opposite of the Titanism that when brought to bay defies heaven and 
dies with nuledictionp Indeed destiny is a divine will to which ours 
must give way, and this element of prayer is all acquiescence and seeks 
to regard evil as purification, which is more complete the hotter the 
furnace of tribulation. One function of philosophy is to bring us to 
abandon frcdy e\cn the hfc that fate will one day require of us. This 
invcdvcs, not merely faring death with cfiuanimity and dignity, but a 
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sense that Dothing happens without suf&dent reasvoiip and that our 
eitmction would be tolerable if it advanced the glory of God. The 
race is of course the end to which the individual b utterly suborcUnated> 
and so the race itself may be a means to be fiubordlnatcd to a higher 
end, and that to a still higher one in indefinite perspective. Thus 
there ia not only a joy but a pasaion in uttei sdf-&acu6ce and immola- 
tion. 

Prayer psychologically considered does not presuppose invocation 
or any q>ecial concept of any being to whom the prayer is addressed, 
80 that an agnostic or atheist can truly pray. "0 God, if there 15 a 
God, save my soul, if I have a soul/* is a real prayer. True prayer, t00| 
may be addressed to stalks, &tone5, trees, and idols, sun, moon, stars, 
ether; and it would be easy to quote genuine cases of it to about every 
false deity the world has ever knoi^'n. Tlic savage who conceives 
tUngs below man and prays downward, as we think, never does so 
according to his own idea,. Anything, indeed, may be a medium 
through which man reaches the great heart of the world, and while the 
new convert m'^y see God alike* in all things, the soul generally makes 
a very distinct Otjeki-WaJd, and through this seeks confidential con- 
verse, diabguc, or to make incursions into a higher realm^ or to reodvc 
visitations from it. Thus the culmination of prayer is psychologically 
^xry analof^ous in the moral sphere to the hedonic narcosis that Scho- 
penhauer ascribes to the moment of most intense aesthetic contempla- 
tion with surcease of all pain. This is why mystic prayer is sometimes 
so regenerating. ''He prays best who loves best,** and the acme of the 
communion of love is a transport which usually leaves the soul perma- 
nently changed because it has been caught up by the ovcrsoul and 
received a higher potentializalion. The soul has reopened the original 
well-spring of life and perhaps glimpsed its own &nal destiny, augmented 
every higher motivation. This makes prayer in a sense the opener of 
new and higher ways^ the purest psychic expression of the evolutionary 
push-up in us. Moozumdar once told me how he insisted on a cupola 
on his Bombay College, in which, Christian though he was, be encour- 
aged his students to develop the old Buddhistic cult of sitting cross- 
legged alone, high above the eartlij in quiet, turning the soul inward, 
trying to escape from the great fatigue, watching the greater stars 
come out in the iimer life as the garish little sun of consciousness set. 
His idea was not so much to evacuate the mind in the contemplation 
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dt Nin'ana as to reinforce it by attuning perfect nervous poise and 
repose es a kind of higher rest cure. Or rather the goal was to hear tiie 
still, small voice of man's truest nature, to develop some consciouancss 
of our higher, more perfect and generic self, wUcb he deemed the true 
vocation of man, which consisted in communing with and drawing out 
im own genius, and feeling its incubation^ Western thought has 
often recognized, though in a far fainter way, this higher autodidactic 
element in the souL Indeed, in a sense , not only the mystic contempla- 
tion stri\ing to reach the superessenlial, hut c\xn the scientific bot- 
toming on some absolute space, ether, energy; Kant's autonomous 
oughtness, supreme over every beteronomous motive; Schlcicrmachcr's 
feeling of absolute dependence, which will always be correlated with 
Hegel's idea of absolute freedom; the passionate Edwardsian love of 
being; the love which for Jesus and Paul is the fuliilling of the !aw — 
these, and indeed all the higher impulsions of the soul, down throu^ 
the whole history of the categories, testify that man has experienced 
something in his own nature that is authoritative, unfallen, capable of 
being normative in his life. Man cannot work out these themes in the 
form of personal vital experience without being devout They are the 
permanent and essential parts of his higher nature, and the act of 
bringing them out is, in its most generic aspect, prayer. They are the 
best things in us, and perhaps the very hardest to get at because thc>' 
arc elements of our vcr>" personality. They give all the worth there 
is to every proof of immortality, and we might well abase ourselves 
before them, as if they were not parts of us but of God incarnate in us. 
Here it is that we live in him and he in us. Indeed, if man docs not 
become one with the eternal in this realm of inner unity of intuitions, 
feelbgs and desires, he remains forever separated from it in all the 
derived unities of consciousness. 

One function of prayer is praise, which may lapse to adulation 
and flattery, with which the Orient particularly exalts the afm^ur 
prof re of potentates. We enumerate the physical, metaphysical, moral 
attributes of the great Autos with abandon and superlativenesS) eulo- 
gizing him with endless panegyrics for his great adiievemeDts In the 
past. We invoke him as over all lords, kings, rulers, with a kind of 
poetic hccnsc not unmixed with a consciousness that piuae is the best 
exordium for requests. True praise involves a profound sense of 
sublimity, which is perhaps the best expander of the soul, even [nsplring 
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crealioti in the sense of Ruskln, who Insists that "all art is praise- 
In this direction, at l€^t> lie some of the lofdest human thoughts and 
feelings. The vast modern enlargement of the universe greatly en- 
hances this attitude toward the di\4nc, so that of him who best knows 
philosophy and science it can be said, as it was long ago of the 
astronomer, that if undcvout he is mad. The vastation of knowledge 
broadened with progress of the suns is a growing incitement to this de- 
votional attitude and tends to bring man metaphorically to his knees. 
At an age whco the spirit of criticism tends to paralyze the hif^er 
powers of appreciation, when men are prone to take greater pleasure 
in looking down than in looking up, and the instinct of reverence lan- 
guisheSf this clement of praise ought to be a theme of careful psycho- 
pedagogic study and ought to be developed, for iLs cult is capable of a 
far gre^iter function and value than it has ever had in giving man the 
new orientation he still lacks to the new world of science. 

The most important clement in prayer psychologically considcttd 
is confession. The inatiDct to tell ingtead of to conceal our faults 
is sometimes very strong, so that relatives and lawyers may have to 
contend against this impulse in clients they arc defending, and suicide 
is sometimes a form of confession. So social is man that both hts sins 
and troubles ^em haU^ed by sharing them with a confidant. In some 
temperaments the impulse to confess even sins that may bring legal 
penalties and osliacism or that excite feelings of repuUon, all of which 
silence might escape, is so sudden that it might be called spasmodic. 
It may be prompted by a sense of danger so intolerable that even the 
worst social penalty is voluntarily incurred in order to rclic\"c the 
psychic tension, just as men often have such horror of altitudcrs tliat 
they throw themselves down from heights. I have often been tempted 
to coin a word, pcinciropic {point -penalty), to caqarcss the fascination 
that punishments for real faults may sometimes have. Plato thought 
that bad men in their hearts hungered for the retribution due their 
evil deeds; and in the annals of crime, and sometimes in common life, we 
certainly meet this impulsion, rare and o%'erIaid as it usually is by the 
sclfi-sli instincts of escaping pain generally, and also by the Christian 
habit of regarding the atonement as superseding the reign of justice in 
the world. If in error, admit; il in fault, tell it frankly, whether to the 
person injured, physid&n, priest, friend, or Cjod, for this is the true 
way of honour, chivalr>', manhood, and brings great and instant case* 
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ment, Conf^sioo shows good intentions to be deeper than our faults, 
and as in some sense sloughing off the latter as an alien and not our 
true sdf. Moreover, confession lets in the lighl of another's knowledge 
upon propeoGities that con flourish only in the darkness of conceahncnt. 
It is reparation and balm for wounds that W€ inflict. Wc must chiefly 
remember, moreover, that the lie came into the world to cloak sin, and 
this is stiU its chief motive. No one lies to conceal virtue, but the 
first and worst hes are to veil wrongdoing,' Heinroth, the Berlin 
alienist, conceived all disease, insanity and un included, as hcs, 
becau^ perversion of nature's intent m us; and Nordau and many 
Others (for this topic has now a copious literature) have shown how 
decp-scatcd mendacity is in the conventions of modem society. Thus 
when an individual or a civilisation gives up the lie and falls back upon 
the real self by robustly speaking, dunking, acting the truth and wish- 
ing to be accepted for what it really is by nature and heredity, a joy 
and peace so great that it is often well called regeneration supervenes. 
Tlius sins and lies have the same root; or, in theological phrase, the 
same Diabolus, as their father. The worst result is when men come to 
believe their own lies, as they always tend to do, and when lies work 
themselves into the soul and remain unassimilated like surds or foreign 
bodies, vitiating the roots of character. To some morbid souls there 
comes a strange exhilaration in the blankest kind of lying, insisting 
that white is black when gazing upon it. This gives a sense of emanci- 
pation from reaJily, asserts the sovereignly of arbitrariness, and makes 
conscience conscious. To say the thing that is not, and deny the 
thing that is, seem inspiration for some moral inverts. This pseudo- 
mania to lie where the truth would better ser\'C one's puipose, as great 
souls sacrifice for the truth, bnugs out a kind of self-consciousness that 
might be called mental masturbation- Of course, too, men have 
prayed to and dc\"oted their lives to the powers of evil, and there have 
been those who strove deliberately to commit every known sin, as the 
lustory of Antichrist and Satanism shows. But we should not forget 
that practically all devils are ex, fallen, or emeritus gods that have 
been dethroned, and conversely that the best gods arc devils many 
times refined and reformed and the highest in a series of many sub- 
stitutions, and that it is a psychic trait of man, as his elimination of 
the mis^ng link has shown, to abhor the second best more than he docs 
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the fifth or tc&th best. If pmycr b real truth in word and deed, it 
always involves contrition (or literally trituration) of self and of pride, 
which are the roots of sia and lies. For U they are not expurgated the 
Goul is dualized* If confession to one halves, confession to many, which 
k harder, still more diminishes gxiilt, especially if voluntary. Auricular 
confession in llie Catholic Church meets a grt'at need for which Prot- 
estantism has no adequate substitute. Priestly confidence is Inviolate 
and respected even by Courts in cases of the greatest crimes, It may, 
of course, be abused or become mechanical, perfunctory, or too insti* 
tutionali^. But if genuine and contrite it is its own absolution. 
In Dosloyefsky's "Crime and Punishment" the detective long bad 
proof enough to comict the criminal, but worked to bring about hia 
full confession, feeling that this should be the goal of ever)' detective 
The ancient Jews and Teutons were too proud to confess to any but 
Gcdf but the more social Southern races have long found peace in 
confessing to accredited men. Disclosures to God are secret, the 
difficulty of avowal is lessened, and there is little virtue in being honest 
to the omniscient Searcher of hearts. But if we con^der confession 
for what it truly is, viz*, deepening self-knowledge, it may be in itself 
the best autotherapy. Round terms or mere enumerations are not 
enough, but poignancy of regret and improvement can come only with 
specification. Of course the dcxoLec who babbles to God that he is a 
vile wretch, polluted ^"ith sin, if taken literally would be expelled from 
Church, placed under a social ban, boycotted or outlawed- This kind 
of confes^on is a mere parody of the real thing, but even this seems to 
have for some its charm, because many have confessed to sins they 
never committed and had almost a mania for magnifying Uiose tliey 
had. This, however, is easily exphunable> Hyslericals gratify their 
instinct to be interesting by inventing heinous oSences with a prodi- 
gality of fancy and detail that cnsleads adepts. Feeling that they have 
done wrong beyond the possibility of complete and exhaustive acknowl- 
edgment, they magnify the errors they recall^ so that the sura of sin 
iQ^y be sure to be offset by the equivalent amount of confesaon, Id 
other words, they make the bad they remember worse than it is to 
cancel forgotten and imconfessed faults, the former in technical terms 
being overcharged with affectivity. Of course brooding distorts true 
proportions, while sometimes the sin is felt to be so deep-seated that 
convuHvc efforts are necessary to exteriorize it. Some, too, become 
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habitual inebriates of the sense of Tclief that telling brings, so mat they 
Appropriate and disgorge cver>' sin ihcy hear of. In Jeremy Taylor's 
"Ductor DubilAutium," in the records of the old Fulton Street daily 
prayer meeting, which I once perused, and in all the literature of 
casuistry and fiutobiographics of great saint? and great sinners, one 
finds copious Ulustralions of all these abnormalities, every one of which 
now has its close analogue in the literature of personal hygiene and 
autotherapy. 

Remarkable new light, which has shown confession to be one of the 
central tht?mes of hunianislic impulse, has lately been thrown on it 
in the recent development of abnormal psycholog}-, especially in the 
line begun by Breuer and Freud/ the pith of which is as follows: 
When a nervous system is a little loosened in its texture, as in puberty, 
or by reason of hereditary defect, exhau^tioDj or some sudden or un* 
usual experience, death, accident, or sin, the tension thuB caused often 
becomes too great to be worked o£E by the laws of associative thinking, 
the function of which Is to adjust to and assimilate the new fact, pain- 
ful though it is. It cannot be expressed by normal Kcrions, re6exes, 
gestures, or words. In such a case the generated excitement over- 
flows^ diffuses, and lends to find or break out new paths. It now be- 
comes a question of lines of least resistance, as in the nasal irritation 
that normally issues in a sneeze, when, if the latter is delayed the 
excitement irradiates to eyes, brain, glands, respiration, etc-, or aa a 
riddle may eicite great tendon until the answer is found. Goethe 
felt psychic pain after very strong feeling tilt he bad expressed it in 
poetry. In weakened subjects this vent for psychic excitement may 
be found in digestive or circulatory pains or convulsions, in tonic or 
clonic cramps, etc., till one or more of these, although abnormal, 
become habitual. Wlien thus these exdtiog causes become real 
psychic traumata^ when they break out in these unnatural lines, when 
ideogcnic causes thus issue in somatic symptoms, the latter physical 
phenomena lake the place of consciousness, which may be quite lost 
with hardly any accessible trace. Perhaps, e* g^, a series of cramps or 
digestive disturbances, started by a painful psychic experience, draws 
ofl the energy 50 completely that the experience itself is entirely for- 
gotten. Now, when in such cases the memory of the cause and all its 
attendant drcumstaoces can be brought point by point and vividly into 
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consdousn^s, wfaetber by question. su;^estion, or bypDotism^ and 
cvco'thing can be vi%idly reproduced wilh tbc attendant feelings and 
movements, and thus the pftyrJiic reaction be dramatically restored^ 
then the abnormal symptom vanishes because its surrogate has been 
restored in consciousness. This ^'auricular confession/' as these 
authors term it, plucks out the cause of the disorder which had acted as 
3 foreign body in the soul, so that its functions arc "conxxrlcd" back 
to normality* Such patients suSer (rom "forgotten rwniaisccncc," 
which is exorcised by this process. So in the larger racial field I^lansoul 
has been scarred by the long and bitter struggle of survival. Not only 
b the soul warped but the system has experienced washouts of 
passion that have broken through dams of restraint and gullied tho 
psychophj^sic organism with many a lesion. Sense, appetite, sex, 
disease, have left their marks upon him. Storms of anger have howled 
through his nature, so that both his conscious and unconscious Ufa 
have been perverted, Ps>"chic pestilence and contagion, like greed, 
drink, war, witchcraft, fetishism, fanaticism, have left some of his 
nervous functioois more or less insane, so that his organism is » reso- 
nance chamber of the long historic travail to escape the ape and tiger 
in him, to get loose of Plato's dark steed harnessed to the white one, or 
of the body of death predisposed to Iclpathumia. At various points 
wc have reacted wrongly to our environment- Not only our world 
but our experience has grown vastly loo targe for our intelligence to 
re^K>nd to it aright. 

But deep as is the depiBvity, it is not total, or man's case would be 
hopeless. There is alwa>'5 a saving remnant of good. Fortunately 
not only the worst individuals but the worst elements of man's nature 
have been eliminated, and tlic best carefully preserved. Bad as man 
is to^yj he has unquestionably been vastly worw in the past, so that 
the sense of personal and ancestral sin that has always been so strong 
has never been without hope of restoration. Thus the religious con- 
ception of Jesus' suffering is more or less reflected in the depths of the 
soul where slumber the almost efTaced and deeply overlaid traces of the 
goodncK of man*$ first "intention/' The first stage of cure and rescue, 
then, is tlic Aristotelian katharsis that comes by inner rehearsal of the 
fall, the re-experience in weakened, imaginary form of the pride, anger, 
lust, that seem to have done their worst for us in order to arouse the 
higher powers that control and correct them. Nelson long ago showed 
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how habitual forms of bod dreams and nightmai^ might be prevented 
by rehearsing them in thought faintly Just before going to sleep. So the 
soul may acquire a certain iminumty from templation by rcgnactlng 
Us drama on the mimic shadow stage of consciousneefi and thus robbing 
it of its sting of actual sin. How deep this realization of the perv'crsaty 
of our conduct and nature can go is an individufd matter. Some can 
feci guilty only for a few overt acts in their lives, and very few can 
Kaliac the ravages of our remote inheritance. To do this we need to 
have some conception of ideally perfect human nature, and only the 
embodiment of this could adequately ftcl thu full weiglil of sin or re;ilize 
the d^^e of man's alienation from his norm. Of course, conviction of 
unworthin^^ and admission of it even to self means that schism has 
begun and that purgation may follow. Tlic bad is set clearly over 
against the good, and resonances of "vague snatches of Uranian anti- 
phone" begin to be felt. A tribunal is erected; the soul b judging \s1th 
aJ its might and main. The law written in the heart b revived, for 
man ia confc^ing tc himself and the moult of his baser nature is be- 
diming. This is the most inner and intimate of all the functions of 
prayer, the most saving of all works, the greatest of all rescues. It 
implies the highest vitality and momentum of further development. 
Indeed, it suggests to us that the chief function of self-consciousness b 
remedial because its very existence is due to our dc\iatioG from the 
Inie law of our own being. Thus the fall of man was from instinct and 
intuition to self^con^nousness, which is like a wart made on a tree by 
the sting of an insect, except that when the end of perfection is at- 
tained it may be eliminated.' Recent writers ha^x urged in a very 
sentimental way that man learned to speak in order to pray, and that 
as his language is the cry of the body, his prayer is that of his souI< 
It is inner speech "exciting our emotions." Strange as thb is, wc 
know that often abnormal functions tend to come to the front, and 
that as long as functions arc undisturbed wc arc not conscious of them, 
SO that to sense them b a danger signal which not only calls attention 
to where help is needed, but on the principle ubi efluxus ibi affiuxus 
is itself of real thcmpculic value. The conscious intellect, therefore, 
may have its prime function in making; distinctions between right and 
wrong wa>'s of thinking and acting, so that it b at bottom therapeutic 
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and curative. Tlus ^ves us our deepest view of the confee^onal ele- 
mcDt in prayer. To tell the Great Companion, or an idle spectator, 
or a human confidant, is itself a way of Ovation. To acknowledge 
is not only to objectify but to helerize. Confcsaon is thus truly 
apotropaic, and thia was the goal of all primiti\^, if not of every other 
kind of s^irificc. \Miat \a thus alienated ceases to be part of us, is 
already partitioned off from us^ and this is the psychic root of pardon. 
Only the sin that h thus exteriorised or doomed to cxduaon is forgotten 
because only this reveals the higher self which is foreign to it> It must 
still be punislied in the body, or even in the mind, of the individual; 
but something higher now stands forth that had no participation in 
its comniital, and is therefore itself exempt from dther guilt or penally. 
The cxuvia: may atill cling to us, and we suffer pain; but the other purer, 
more interior part of us, remains pure. Thus confession becomes, as 
Hegel in his '^Phenomenolt^y" says, the act of sovereignty of the soul 
by which it forgives ilscK because it has no longer any part or lot in 
the pumshment lliat may supervene. 

Prayer, in the modem psychological sense of meditation and self- 
communion in quiet hours, when we inventory our intcrcstSj powers 
and ideals, and commune with the deeper racial self within us, is a cult 
that greatly needs and, indeed, is now to some extent having a revival. 
In the prayer books of the Church, and lately in many new prayers 
composed for those in various callings and for those facing special 
exigencies or choices, and more specifically in the prayers composed for 
soldiers in the field, we realize again the pregnant sense in which man is 
a praying animaL Prayer should keep alive the aspirations of youths 
m many of which arc prone to fade as we advance in life. It should 
refine but never destroy them, for it is one of the chief strongholds of 
ideality, and rightly used gives the truest and most practical self- 
knowledge and self-control. When collective, it makes a unique 
s>TiUiesis between members of a social whole, and when solitary, as it 
should also always be at times, it brings and keeps us in touch with the 
submerged self within us and taps its measureless resources. Of all 
autodidactic agendes il is perhaps thus the most s>'ntheticand unifjnng, 
bringing together feeling, will, and intellect, the conscious and the 
unconscious, the individual and his social environments Nature 
lovers, artists, and also quite notably children, have evolved spedal 
formal prayers in both prose and poetry to express for them what are 
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ideal atUtudes, toward the aspects of nature, society, duty, temptations, 
studies, vocations, etc. Sometimes iiidi\'iduab develop a personal 
mark, sign, or symbol, book-plate, bit of art or diagram, incorporating 
into it often the inmost secrets of th^ lives, wtucb they would not 
impart to their most intimate friends. This is really a prayer, for it 
expresses ihcir most ardent wishes. At the opposite extreme of gen- 
erality standSj of course, the innnortal petition of Our Lord, which is 
so perfect that in all its history I find but few improvements have even 
been suggested as possible. The chief of thc&e has been repeatedly 
expressed in the wish that to the petition "Deliver us from evil" he 
might have added "and ignorance/^ so that the advance in knowledge 
and science should have had recognition, for this might have mitigated 
the long conflict between piety and reason. 

(i) There is no such quintessential synopsis of the Christian con- 
sciousness in brief fonn as is attained in the Lord's Prayer, which is 
an outline of its chief attitudes toward the world and is on the whole 
the high-water mark of the moral developmental instincts of the human 
soul. Toaddressas"F3ther"thebackgroundof the umverse, its source, 
principle, the unknown reservoir out of which all things sprang, be 
it ether, energy, or something forever above all name or thought, 
marked a flash ol creative genius or an inspiration richer in anticipa- 
tions and more transforming in its beneficent influences than perhaps 
any other single conception of the religious soul. If man^s pcdigicc 
is now conceived to go back through the amoeba to some matrix, 
motber^Iyc or cosmic gas, it is, nevertheless, to a father, and the stages 
of our evolution are all procrcative. Creation is an act of generation 
by which the great One and All transmits his own inmost essence to 
the world. He h here personated, and we are connected not only with 
his somatic but with his yet more fundamental spermatic elements. 
Just so far as we arc true and legitimate children, therefore, we, too» 
are di\ine in the same sense that he iSj and if nature in its most compre- 
hensive sense is the total product of all his creativeness, it is no less 
divine than he. Otherwise, generative stages are degenerate and 
decadent. The offspring is not equal to the parenl^ or all Godhood 
U not expressed in creation or revealed in mind and its products. 
Indeed, this mode of address seems at Erst a product of Titanic o^*cr- 
weaning, heaven-storming pride, which to the Greek would rouse di\'inc 
jealousy and invite wrath. The emphasis here, however, is more upon 
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beneGceacCj present guidance, and parental care, so that our attitude 
In thus addres^ng the Source of all things is that of a child tn Iraali 
relations to an all-powerful parent, abounding in love and incUncd to 
answer all reasonable petitions. Pindar devoted his great gunius in 
port to tracing back the pedigree of the successful athletes at Olympla 
to the heroes of an older day, Apollo, Hercules, and other ddtics of the 
Gret^ Pantheon. But by the appellation "father" the Christian do* 
dares that the heavenly ichor of the only living and true God flows 
in bis own veins by direct, literal, linear heredity, and this conscious- 
ness therefore fortifies and emboldens all his petitions. Indeed, this 
IS the greatest altitude which the soul reaches in its animistic, an- 
thropomoTphidng impulse to construe the universe into congruence 
with mon^s highest possible conception of himself. Evolution cannot 
be conceived or represented in a more artistic or pergonal way, and far 
as science has now removed us from the beginnings of creation, the 
fact that crtati\'c e\-otat]0Q is here represented, not as a Sat or an 
act of mrchanical constniction but as the most intimate projection 
of self, should make mao feci henceforth forever at home in his world. 
It is only anaemic sentiment that interprets fatherhood according to 
the degenerate ways often seen in contemporary addressee to God, 
which oftcD show traces of sentimentality, qLieiu]ousness,oveT-iDtimacy, 
the familiarity bom of imperfect respect^ or the assumption that love 
means indulgence of wiiims until our attitude suggests that of ^xiiled 
c hildren. Even if, as we are now told, the father complex in this higher 
application is fashioned on the human parent^ this conception keeps 
fatherhood dignified and worthy, and suggests to each earthly father 
an added motive so to live and discharge his whole duty and function 
as head of his household that his cliildren shall form the largest and 
highest pos^able ideas of him, so that when they are transferred to the 
heavenly All-Father they shall not be too faulty. 

(3) The Father addressed is ours and not mine. This implies the 
solidarity of the human race, and might easily be extended to imply that 
of all animate and^ perhaps, ioanimate existence. Even though we 
pmy alonc^ it is not selEsh but with initial recognition that it b to a 
God upon whom all other creatures have the same claim as we. M^in- 
kind, especially, is a confraternity. We are all of one family, and every 
ideal of Catholicism and universality lurks under this pronoun. Its 
connotations are in fact wide or narrow just in proportion to the span 
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of the horizon of our own consciousness. He is the Father of even our 
enemy, who would impTCcate us; (or he sends rain upon the e\il as well 
as upon the good. In fine, not only mutuality and brothcriiood, but 
consubstantiality with the rntire world upon the ground of genetic 
relationship to a common source^ arc involved. 

(3) He is in heaven. Toward it» rather than toward the riang sun, 
toward Mccca^ Jenisalem, Benares, or any altar, cniciiix, or shrine, wc 
should direct our prayersn Mao is by the etymology of his Gredt 
name the upward-looking beinf^. The erect podtion was acquired 
after long experience of anthropoid ancestors whose arboreal habits 
freed Uie forelimbs from the necessity of Uic work of locomotion^ so 
that they could be instiuments for more intellectual tasks. Like our 
Aryan ancestors or the classic statue of the Greek youth, we extend 
our hands supine upward, \Vc pray up into the void of space, we 
look away from the earth toward the nebulae, ether, and sky, on the 
same principle that the raja-yo^a Razes at lus navd in pasdng into tho 
rapt state of contemplation, because it is our origin, and because, like 
all the other worlds and all that is in themj we are in some mysterious 
way secreted out of the heavens from which still comes our help. 
Indeed^ to have a sense of reality above us (which we owe in no small 
measure to clouds and the fancies spun aljout them, and to thimder) 
acquires and implies a certain spiritualization of soul. For piimitivcsp 
belief in and reverence of powers above^ so vividly felt in storms, arc 
akin to what Rcnan has shown to be the effect of such phenomena at 
Sinai upon the plain-dwelhng Hebrews, viz., to make God more actu- 
ally present, near, fearful, etc. The Aryan mind, too, has developed 
more richly than any other the mythology which personifies celestial 
objects and phenomena. More eflectlve yet is perhaps the ovcT^ 
whelming sense of our own littleness and insigniScancc, most of all 
intensified in contemplating the Jnfimties of time and space which 
an upward glance suggests. Man is profoundly uranotropic, Dfr 
\<oucness, reixrence, humility, which are the distincti\'e features of the 
reli^ous mindj culminate when our thoughts take this direction, and 
find their homeward orientation to he also heavenward. Even more 
than Kant's undcvout astronomer, those who contemplate infinite 

e without devout sentiments may be called mad^ 

(4) His name is to be hallowed. God is thus above all name, and 
greater than anytlung that can be caCed thought, even in this scien* 
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Ufic Bgt, Our minds cannot apprehendt and still less comprehend, 
this %-ast€£t of all possible objects, too gre^t, indeed, to be objectiiied. 
He is the one and all; lie great Pan himself personified. But worship 
requires some fonn, concept, or at least a term with some appellativ*e 
sigoificance in it God's name may be the whole body of science, a 
sj-slcm of philosophy, an evolationary cosraogenic scheme of things. 
He, of whom all nouns are but partial names, all verbs deiignations 
of his acts, all adjectives of his qualities, should have for each of us 
some symbol or thought-form, or should be brought home by some 
special tj-pe of experience connected with some time or space, or at 
least some word above all others to connote some and denote all others 
of his attributes. All high art, all sdcncc and religion, which strive 
to formulaic ultimates^ arc wrestling, as Jacob did with the angel, for 
the revelation of a new name, and names have always had magic power. 
Atoms, vortexes, monads, reals, ether, vitality, force, mind, reason, 
beauty, \irtuc, truth, entclechy, cause, infinity, and all the categories 
of philosophy which Trendelenburg collected, as well as the fundamen- 
tal concepts of sdence, are part names of our poljTiomous Father in 
Heaven. The prayer here is that all these be respected and recognized 
as more or less holy. The Christian as well as the Jewish consciousness 
has been haunted by fears of blasphemy as the one unpardonable sin, 
and its awful prohibition is against every degree of such an oSence. 
Of course the divine name is not hallowed when men become indifierent 
to or contemptuous of these higher strivings to close an with ultimate 
reality, the e&ort5 of which we must not allow even pragmatism to 
interfere with. Not so much the agnostic who insists that none of 
these are names of reality, ajid that all noumcnal existence eludes and 
is forever beyond our ken and reach, nor the pessimist who declares 
that what we know of it indicates that it is bad, malign, disruptive, or 
diseased, is here contemplated — but rather he who has lost the power 
to respect those products of human endeavour which are most worthy 
of reverence because seeking best to embody the divine, even if it be 
only an idol, an elaborate ceremonial rite, a theology^ or a fruitful 
adentUic hypothesis- The deities of other and even savage faiths, 
too, should be hallowed just so far as they mark stages in this incessant 
and weaiy quest of man to understand, grasp, and achieve some kind 
of unity of what to lowe: creatures seems the booming, incoherent, 
chaotic, snarl of things that we dare call a tmivezse. The soul has 
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&lwftys ^ught Godr and all its attempts to proximate him are not Trith* 
out sacredncss. 

(5) " Thy will be done" U not merely the [nvocation of a theocralic 
rulCi but the expression of an earnest vrish that pure oughtness recon<* 
stnict and flow through e\'ery sphere of life and mind. Our wills are 
full of fncx, whims, perveraty. They are uniustructed and, above all, 
prone to be selfish. The d]\'ine will, of which the really educated 
conscience is so commonly thought to be the best oracle, is here invoked 
lo imgale human conduct and mind in all details both of the higher and 
the lower vocation of man. 

We should not be absorbed by sd^shnesa or inclination, but all 
our acts should have not only a supreme sanction but a supreme moti- 
vation, This is not adequately formulated, even in Kant's lofty pre* 
cept of so acting that all we do could be made a principle of universal 
laivgiving> But it rather means acting as ^-c should wish to act if we 
saw all things ia their largest possible relations, and apprehended all 
the subtle conflicts of duties which casiustry has so tediously sought to 
nibricise^ Nor does this imply only an ethical rigorism that requires 
us to act against desire, nor an cnguous prying Puritan conscience, 
but it recognizes a di^phoria or No Man's Land of neutral deeds, inter- 
mediate between right and wrong, Itallows us to conceive that the 
Great Author of nature so orgajiized it that pleasure is in very many 
things the best of all guides^ although, because sin has entered Uiis fallen 
world that has its cause, e^ect, or both^ pleasure now has its linutations 
filed by adamantine laws. Thus, if we ever have a complete evalua- 
tion of pleasures by which they can be weighed, measured^ or graded 
as high and low, and the absolute value of each determined with 
reference to the chief end of man, this conflict will be eliminated and a 
higher hedonism become the surest guide in all issues. 1 

God's will is benign if evolution is his work^ because in the bitter 
struggle for existence the fittest and best have survi\'ed, while others 
have periihedp and hence ia human aCfairs it is best expressed in those 
acts and institutions that tend to bring man to the very fullest matur* 
ity of which he i& capable. If man's nature is on the whole good and 
true, then those tendencies that are deepest and most universal are 
modes of executing this will, and the true nature of man as distinct 
from everything factitious is here desiderated. 

(6) The prayer for the Kingdom expresses an idea that has 
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prompted pbDanthropy, Gird mis^onai>' zed, and inspired many an ef- 
fort bj" deeds and books to reconstruct sociely. The visible Church is 
supposed to be its rcprcscntath'c, and the ideal Church or the heavenly 
New Jcnisalem is its realization. Heaven is attractive because it b 
conceived as a commTinity of mora], ^Ute souls existing in relations to 
one another which realise every noble human aspiration. Man is a 
social being, or, in Aristotle's phrase, a political animal, and although 
his attempts to organize sodetyj the records of which almost constitute 
history, have failed at many periods and in many respects^ the dream 
of ideality ^els perhaps never more \ivid and in some aspects of it 
more detailed than now. From Plato to Comle, BelLimy, George, 
in many a philanstery and sccb.1 and religious community, secret 
societies, sodalities^ clubs, profit-sharing and cooperative schemes, to 
say notlilng of reform movements in city^ state, national government 
or Church, we see tentatives toward the realization of this item in the 
great pcUtion. How can men best Uve together in such a way that the 
worst shall be most cfTectivcly repressed and the best most favoured, 
is a problem never more pressing aiid never more studied ih.ui now. 
Just in proportion as sodolo^sts, economists, and publicists can so 
adjust business and society until they make a perfect placcnlum in 
which man can bo brought to his greatest perfection, they arc helping 
to vsher in the Kingdom. Ii xvill not come suddenly; and probably, 
as the world is more and more united and in rapport, each port with all 
othem|no one place or land will take great precedence. The millennial 
EtateTf^ocial evolution ever realizes it, -vrill not be primeval paradise^ 
cr any clannish organization of gregarious instincts, but it will be world- 
wide. Wc may sometime approximate it by gently and wisely con- 
straiHijig lower races to take ujj the white man's ways; but most truly 
and surely will it be realized where the instincts of each ethnic stock 
arc developed naturally upon their own foundation. Wc arc already 
beginning to sec that the secret of colomzation a^ missionary work 
12 to allow nfitive races the largest freedom to do their own thing in 
their own way^if it docs not invol\'e grave and irreparable loss. The 
statesman of Xm future, moreover, will deliberately take for his prob* 
Jem, cot the gnifLmg of a more highly domesticated scion into wild 
stock, but the legitimate development of what is everywhere, e\'en in 
the lowest aboriginal tribes, found to hmjlmriy begun. In plainer 
words, the ideal is this: when by careful a|B all-sided anthropolo^cal 
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Btudy it has been found out ju£t what the family, tribal, and other 
orsanizations of primitive races really are, what thdr myths, ciutomSf 
rites, and beliefs truly mean^ it will thea have tc be very carefully cod- 
^dered, on the basis of this knowledge, how most eSectively, with 
least loss either of energ>' or of what has already been accomplished, 
the next and then the next higher step can be taken. Then we sliall 
rccognu-^ the fact that what we now call dvilization is not the only 
one; but that radically different ci\'ilizations that contravene perhaps 
many of our fundamental pohtical, social, and even economic axioms 
are pos&ible, and that ihere are perhaps as many undeveloped cultures 
and religions as there are languages capable of further development, 
some of which may indeed ultimately become far higher than any now 
known, but which are now simply arrested at some lower stage of evo- 
lution or made relrogres&iveT not so much from any inlierent defect of 
the idea or system but from some accident of hygiene, location, food, 
or some error of misconception of crucial factors, or, alas, sometimes 
by suppression or perversion of good things by a stronger alien race- 
Real colonial statesmanslnp, if it ever becomes broad enough to realize 
this possibility, will be brining in the Father's Kingdom in ways far 
more effective than cataclysmal reconstruction upon a single model, 
which often meaos the alienation of the best indigenous men, methods, 
and ideals. To attain the end here sought we must have a psychology 
broad enough to be truly called hiunan. Indeed, every believer in 
evolution must realize that our present civilization, like older ones that 
have perished, may be sloughed off like the cast of a worm when the 
butterfly emerges from it- Nothing prompts the old man's visions 
and the young man's dream like these optimal possibilities of develop- 
ment of the superman in the superstate. The swan song of senescence 
sometimes cadences the highest aspirations of the soul, \vhilc the ideals 
of young men arc the best material for prophecy, so that in them we 
find often what will be written as history half a century later. Such 
ideals supplement the limitations of what has already happened, 
by the larger complement of what will be when history really begins. 
The increasing purposes of God's will, which faith sees ninning through 
the ages, arc often balked by popular frenzy, bigotry, corruption, and 
there have been stationary and retrograde centuries; but man to-day 
perhaps has more vital belief in the future of progress tliati ever before* 
whether on this earth or in a heavenly Kingdom, for both locations are 
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effective in the same direction. The conception of the primitive 
gnostic sect was of the preexisting soul descending into the body of a 
new-bom babe. Jesus, too, was said to have divested himsdf of 
ideality to become real on earth. Lotzc dreamed of a state wherein his 
Goul would some time hold high converge with Buddha, Plato, Mar>'| 
and above all, Jesus. Even if the earlier concepts of the Church arc un- 
satisfying or even unattractive, we all look forward to a stale of attain* 
Lt, fulfilment, completion, where all tilings and persons ^ill wear 
'the aureole of the ideaL Dreams of Elysian conditions or of the 
Kingdom have sustained man in his hours of greatest pain and fear, 
because he has fdt that all his sufferings would be accounted as ic^ 
vestments in a heavenly bank. These antithetical and compensatory 
conceptions have thus had the greatest supporlive power. As prc' 
Cohjnbian navigators thought they could sail oS on the sea, and, by 
direct continuity if they went far enough, reach the sun, moon, and 
stars, so the heavenly Kingdom as now interpreted is something that 
will be entered by imperceptible gradations, and there will be no break 
and no great commencement day as the earth ^owly graduates into 
the Kingdom. 

(7) The prayer tor daily bread is for growth and nutrition, whidi 
Es basal Trophic propheci^ underlie life, which has in the past been 
largely a struggle for food. In general, species have become extinct 
cither because they failed to find it or became themselves food tor 
other species. Hunger is the first and, with love, the strongest instinct. 
The bonds of commensality are the closest. Breaking bread together 
19 more than a symbol of the closest brotherhood^ and sometimes 
constitutes the act of marriage; while in many primitive tribes, as 
ThimbuU has shown, the blood covenant, eSecLed by mutual transfu- 
sion of blood, is the strongest of all ties< Famine and thirst bring out 
the most bestial qualities, and may cause one of the most dreadful 
forms of death. To feed the hungry is the most imperative charity, 
even before that of clothing the naked, and is the first duty of hospital- 
ity. Food colonies are the lowest social organizations in the animal 
world. There is a sense, too, brought home to us by the remarkable 
Studies of the Pawlow school, supplemented by the work of Truro, 
Sternberg, and Dejerinc from their very different standpoints, in which 
every psychic activity is due to the hunger of brain or other cells; 
these are fed by the satisfaction of oiriodty^ which abounds in aoat- 
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ogics with appetite, while even the gastropathies and ps>xhic anorexias 
arc rich in spiritual analogies. All that lives, whether community or 
molecule, ison the way up if an&bolism can do its work, or, if katabolism 
is excessive, be^ns to degenerate. Every disease, whatever it£ cause, 
involves partial starvation of some organ or tissue, which is shut off 
from its due irrigation by the blood, the aJl-fceding fluid. Food 
monopolies are the worst of all, and food adulteration is one of the 
most inimical of crimes- This petition, therefore, is not only the best 
of all table prayers as it stands, but is full of endless analogies in the 
p^cbic and moral realm. 

(S) The forgiveness of debts is more remote from modem thought. 
Incurring debts is not unknown in primitive communities, where lib- 
erty and even life may be pledged to cancel obligations^ The hope or 
promise to repay, however, enables poverty to maintain its self- 
respect. As property and its riles were developed, the laws against 
debtors were often very severe. They have been branded, labelled, 
{ulloried, imprisoned, tortured^ and even their familieSj relatives, and 
friends have suffered with them. They have been transported as 
convicts; and society regards improvidence, which the ants are a 
constant parable to avoid, with little leniency, although modern bank- 
ruptcy' acts show an interesting evolution of sentiment in the direction 
of answering tins item of the prayer of ages. Nevertheless, to forgive 
just debts is only one step easier than lo love eDemies. The c\'oIulion 
of property^ shows that it arose as an extendon of the ego. The rich 
man feds the pulsations of his ovrn life in all he owns^ somewhat as 
Lotze's clothes philosophy thinks one of their uses was to extend Ihe 
sense of the wearer's physical ego. The millionaire feels himself al- 
most identified with all his interests- Relinquishment therefore means 
restriction of the contours of his affective and effective personaKty, 
and is directly in the teeth of all mstincts of self-aggrandizement- On 
the other h^d^ we are here reminded that we are all poor debtors 
before Cod's high assize. On the strict scale of debit and credit we 
owe our parents for food, clothing, protection, and care; we owe 
school or college, the dty and state, for our protection; but abow all, 
we owe to the heavenly Father not only all we have but all we arc. 
There is no standard by which to measure this debt; but it is infinite 
and inextinguishable^ so that all we have we should hold as his stewards 
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effective in the same direction. The conception of the primitive 
gnostic sect was of the preexisUng soul descending into the body of a 
nevr-boni babe. Jesus, too* was said to have divested himaelf of 
ideality to become real on earth. Lotz« dreamed of a state wherein his 
soul would some time hold high converse with Buddha^ Pkto, Mary, 
and above all, Jesus, Even if the earlier concepts of the Church are un- 
satisfying or even unattractive, we all look forward to a state of attain- 
ment, fulfilment^ completion, where all things and persons mH wear 
the aiireole of the ideal. Dreams of Elysian conditions or of the 
Kingdom have sustained man in hia hour^ of greatest pain and fear, 
because he has felt that all his sufierings would be accounted as in- 
vestments in a heavenly bank. These antithetical and compensatory 
conceptions have thus had the greatest supportive power. As pre- 
Columbian navigators thought they could sail of! on the sea, and, by 
direct continuity if they went far enough, reach the sun, moon, and 
stars, 50 the heavenly Kingdom as now interpreted is something that 
will be entered by im perceptible gradations, and there will be no break 
and no great commencement day as the earth slowly graduates into 
the Bangdom. 

(7) The prayer for daily bread is for growth aad nutrition, whidi 
is basal. Trophic prophecies underlie life, which has in the past been 
largely a struggle for food- In general, species have become extinct 
either because they failed to find it or became themselves food for 
other species. Hunger is the first acd, with love, the strongest instinct. 
The bonds of commensality are the closest. Breaking bread together 
is more than a 5>'mbol of the closest brotherhood, and sometimes 
constitutes the act of marriage; while in many primitive tribes, as 
Trumbull has shown, the blood covenant, effected by mutual transfu- 
sion of blood, is the strongest of all ties. Famine and thirst bring out 
the most bestial qualities, and may cause one of the most dreadful 
forms of death. To feed the hungry is the most imperative charity, 
even before that of clothing the naked, and is the first duty of hospital- 
ity. Food colonies are the lowest social organizations in the animal 
world. There is a sense, too, brought home to us by the remarkable 
studies of the Pawlow school, supplemented by the work of Truro, 
Sternberg, and Dejerine from their veiy different standpoints, in which 
every psychic activity is due to the hunger of brain or other cells; 
these aie fed by the satisfaction of curiosity, which abounds in aoal* 
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ogies with appetite, while even the gaetrcpathies and p5>'chic anorexias 
are rich in spiritual analo^cs. Alt that lives, whether community or 
molecule, is on the way up if anabolism can do ita work, or, if kalabolism 
is excessive, bepns to degenerate. Every disease, whatever ils cause^ 
involves partial starvation of some organ or tissue, which is shut off 
from its due irrigation by the blood, Uie all-feeding fluid. Food 
monopolies are the worst of all, and Food adulteration is one o( the 
most inimical of crimes. This petition, therefore, is not only the best 
of all table prayers as it stands, but is full of endless analogies in the 
psychic and moral realm. 

(8) The forgiveness of debts is more remote from modem thought, 
Incuiiing debts is not unknown in primitive communities, where lib- 
erty and even life may be pledged to cancel obligations. The hope or 
promise to repay, however, enables poverty to maintain it5 seU- 
rcspcct. As property and its rites were developed, the laws against 
debtors were often vciy severe. They have been branded, labelled, 
fulloried, imprisoned, torturedj and even their families^ relatives, and 
friends have suffered with them. They have been transported as 
convicts; and society regards improvidence, whidi the ants are a 
constant parable to avoid, with little lenienc)', although modern bank- 
ruptcy acts show an interesting evolution of sentiment in the direction 
of answering this item of the prayer of ages. Nevertheless, to forgive 
just debts is only one step easier than to love enemies. The evolution 
of property^ shows that it arose as an extcnaon of the ego. The rich 
man feels the pulsations of bis owe life in all he owns, somewhat as 
Lot2c's clothes philosophy thinks one of their uses was to extend the 
sense of the wearer's phyacal ego. The millionaire feels himself al- 
most identified with all his interests. Relinquishment therefore means 
restiictjon of the contours of his affective and effective personality, 
and is directly in the teeth of all instincts of self-aggrandizement. On 
the other hand, we arc here rembded that we are all poor debtors 
before God^s high assize. On the strict scale of debit and credit we 
owe OUT parents for food, clothing, protection, and care; we owe 
school or college, the dty and state, for our protection; but above all, 
we owe to the heavenly Father not only all we have but all we are. 
There is no standard by which to measure this debt; but it is infinite 
and inextinguishable, so that all we have we should hold as his stewards 
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with full accountability^ for should he foreclose we should have nothing, 
and should lose life itself* The Stoics, even before the early Church, 
glimpsed this concq^tion in challenj^g private ownership m anything 
essential for support of life and the common weal, llius God owns us, 
bcxly and soul, wnth absolute power so to dispcrac of us as he sees fil» 
for he made not only us but our world, and we are all his serv^ants^ 
either good or bad. This debt is only forgiven, therefore, when we 
become true sons, make his will ours, and hold all that we have and arc 
as his factors. But it needs only insight and not mere Calvinistic 
blood to show that the race has drifted from this norm; that much has 
been overdone and much underdone; that substance has been wasted, 
dlort misdirected; that the race has blundered along, so that real his- 
toiy is very different from what it should have been. We should treat 
others, therefore, as wc would have God treat us. If our friends injure 
or owe us, we sJioold be mindful of the great renussions we have eD* 
Joyed, and practise divine magnanimity. When impelled to exact 
c\'en just claims upon those unable to meet them, we should simply 
thick of our ONvn faults and tlie penalties due us which we have es- 
caped. 

(<j) As to temptation, it always ideally involves some moral wastes 
for life is easily conceived of as so pure that it can have no hold upon 
us, so that impeccability is more perfect if temptation has never been 
knowm It usually involves deliberation, and always a moral conflict, 
suggesting the familiar proverb that the woman who deliberates is lost 
While this sets forth the dangers of temptation, it is a glorification of 
her deeper intuitive natural instincts and automatic organization, but 
t libel on her intelligence and consciousness, because it implies their 
untnistworthiitcss, as if consideration, convention, the artifacts of 
education or environment, were less organized and therefore less to be 
tnifitcd than intuition. If human nature had been radically bad, and 
the good superposed upon it by precept and training, the reverse would 
be true, and the woman who did not deliberate would he lost. Jesus 
thus expresses naively his belief in the fundamental goodness of human 
nature, and that it is not wise to commit nrtue to the keeping of a 
^ddiberative mcial consciousness where the pros and cons of right and 
are weighed, debates with passion encouragedj and choices made 
aft 4 result of ca ref ul condderation. 

(lo) '^Deliver us from evil," has been, as wc saw elsewhere, the 
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greatest of all solicitudes of the human wul, from the firat apotropaic 
prayer and sacrifice to untnown poweradown to our own day. All burnt 
oSerings, all superstitious fears, especially those with a moral root, 
aie bred of phobias of impending evil, which always threatens within 
and without. Not only did man struggle for ages with nature, with 
the great bea^U of the prime, disease^ and death; but his fate was 
jeopardized hy rapacious passion, ignorance, and superstition. To 
eecape e^'il prompts every eSort, brings fore^ht, makes for survival 
and the accomplishment of our vocation as men. Tliis item of the 
prayer expresses the perfervour of the desire not only for continuance and 
complete weQ-being, but for development. The answer to this prayer 
involves escape from post -morion evil and the exemption of the soul 
from anxiety^ the mother of all fears. It may involve, too, some deep 
Buddhistic insight into the ills inherent in ail exbtence, and express the 
optative sentiment that we may pass safely through this vale of tears 
inoScnsively, and immaculately innocent of every suun of iinitudc or 
even individuation. Fear of c^ has been the spur that has created 
medicine and even sdence as previ^on, as well as every protective 
immunising or insuring agency^ so that as in the former items we are 
touching another of the fundamentals of human life. 

(ii) In the ascription of the Kingdom, glory and power to God, 
some have ^cied panthcisni, although the Kingdom implies a personal 
ruler, and power and glory arc certainly consistent with theism. 
But what if an all-pervading God-consdousncss like that of Spinoza 
toward a being too great to submit to the limitations involved in per- 
sonality, but in whom we live, move, and have our bdng, does work 
in the background? We ought to understand hy this time thai no 
deeply religious soul can possibly escape the undertow of this great 
current* God is all. Everything m the workl is in a sense a mode, 
form, speaking-tube, or per-scfia of him, and the ultimate reason of all 
llie foregoing desiderata is found in the grand old Oriental refrain that 
God is all and in all, and that apocataslasis is the final cause of crea- 
tion. At any rate, it helps us to know that if experience, phUosophy* 
science, or the right attitude to poetry, force us to choose between pcr^ 
sonality and something higher than it r^ithcr than lower, we can fall 
bick on assents as old as the Mana doctrine, and feel that we rest in 
evtdasting arms, and that if our bark of system sinks it is to a vaster 
tea. AH modem studies of the ego show that it is not simple, but 
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infixiitcly compIe^Cf at best a kind of vinculum contiumng vmious quaii' 
titics, both knoi^n and unknown, carried on together through the whole 
equation of life for convcrueoce, till each element receives its final 
evaluation. The elements of human selfhood aie loosely wrought 
together and ea^sily break up as in the phenomena of dual or multiple 
personality, while our tru^t self is below the threshold of conscious- 
ne&Sj and therefore of unknown value, so that consciousness can never 
acrvc as a pattern of absolute existence. Indeed, all recent studies of 
prayer seem to show that the basal motivation of it is unification with 
the deeper unconscious elements of the soul, and back of these, with the 
orientation to the background of the universe itself-^ 
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CHAPTER NINE 



THE PARABT^S OP JESUS 



The following is the classification of JuUcher, the chief contcmpo- 
rftry authority on the parables, whose rubrics arc followed in tliis 
chapter: 

A. Comparison parables: i. The budding 5g-trec as a herald of 
spring. 1. Constant slaves to duty without thanks. 3. Piping and 
dancing children. 4, A son asking a fish and getting a scorpion. 
5. The discipie and pupil not 3bo\'e the teacher. 6, The blind leader 
of the blind, 7, What goes out of and not what enters the body de- 
files. 8. TH^aalt of the eaith. 9. The light an a candlestick; 10. 
The city on a hiU. 11. The revealing of the concealed. 12. The eye 
OS the light of the body. 13* Serving two masters impossible. 14. The 
tree known by its fruits. 15. A scribe instructed in the Kingdom. 
16. The carcass-gathering eagles, rj. The watch set if we know when 
the thief is coming. iS. The faithful and unfaithful servant, ig. Re- 
ceiving the head of the household late, 30. " Phyadan, heal thyself. " 
21. The sick and not the well need a physician. 23. Ko fasting when 
the brid^room is present. 23. No new patch on an old garment, or 
new wine in old bottles. 34. Counting the cost of war or a tower. 

35. Satan's kingdom divided against itself. 26. Agree with an enemy 
quickly for fear of judge and prison. 37. Take the lowest seat- z8. 
Children and dogs cat crumbs, 

B. True parables: 39, The house on the rock or sand. 30. The 
neighbour importuned arises and gives food, 31, The widow and the 
unjust judge, 33. The usurer and the two debtors. ^^^ The pitiless 
senant, 34. The lost sheep and penny. 35. The prodigal son. 

36. The brother who promised, and tiit brother who went. 37. The 
defiant tenant of the vineyard. 38. The dechning guests to a feast. 
39. The barren fig-tree. 40, The ten virgins. 41. Equal pay for the 
eleventh-hour man. 43. The loaned-out talents. 43. The unjust 
householder. 44. The sower on different kinds of ground. 45. Seed 
growing indq>endently, 46. Tares and whcaL 47. The fish*net. 
48. The mustard seed and leaven. 49. The treasure and the pearl 
of great price, 

C. Illustrative narratives: 50. The good Samaritan. 51. Thfi 
Pharisee and the pubiicacu ji- The fooli^ rich man. S3' The rich 
niAn and poor Lazarus. 
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THE parables are probably the best transmitted and most nu- 
thcatic of all the Icaciiings of jcsus. of which in Mark thc>' con- 
stitute about one fourth, and m Matthew and Luke stiU more. 
Stmt of them are masterpieces of efTectlve popular importation, 
JiUichcr,' who has given the most detailed study yet made, distin- 
guishes three historic t}'pcs ol their hermeneutics. In the Sist period 
c\'CTything was allegorized. In the parable, c. g., of the prodigal son, 
the fathoms property squandered by the son stands for heathendom, 
the swiDe arc demons, the robe is the slate of Adam which was lost at 
the fall, the fatted call is the body of the Lord broken at the cucharlst, 
etc. Every item and idea is interpreted by itself with no reference 
whatever to unity, and there is no allusion to the customs of Jcsus' age 
and land, as if these could contribute nothing to ihe eternal verities 
here dealt with, just as sometimes in a charade or a riddle evcr>- word 
and phrase precisely as it stands is signiiicant. in Uk: second period, 
from Origen (a. d. 354) to Luther, only essentials were allegorized. 
Eadi parable was taken as a whole and taught its own distinct lesson, 
and to this the occasion on which it was uttered is often the key. 
They illustrated Jcsua* condescension to the level of folk-thought. In 
the third period, extending to the present, nothing is allegorized. Weiss 
goes so far as to say that Jesus was not striving for heuristic clearness, 
but was promulgating laws of the Kingdom of heaven. Their higher 
meaning must be intuited. They are the acme of seU-luminnsily, 
and to explain is to obscure them. Each is best concdved as a com- 
mand. All belong together as more or less distinct specifications 
concerning the central theme of the Kingdom, While old and new 
methods of interpretation are siill found, tlie old allegorization is on 
the wane. 

Parables faJl readily into four groups.' (1) Simple comparisons 
whereby one statement is made more objective by another: as, c. g., 
the budding fig-tree as a sign of summer, or whereas a servant who is 
ordered to do as he is told, receives no thanks (Luke xvu: 7-10), so 
every man must serve the Lord. Jesus had a genius for such tllustra- 
tbns. (?) Narratives or storiettes not unlike fables. These are 
numerous, c. g., the sower, the woman and the unjust judge, the usurer 
and his debtor, the lo&t penny, the lost sheep, the prodigal son» the 
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tinfmitful vineyard, the barren fig-txee, the ten virgins, the unwillijig 
guests, equal reward for unequal worit, the talents, the unjust house- 
holder. (3) A third cUse contains neither comparisons nor parables 
in the strict sense. Here belong the rich man and Lazarus, the piti- 
ful Samaritan, the foolish rich man, the Pharisee and the publican. 
These are not strictly parables, because the story does not run in an- 
other domain, but the incident is rather an example illustrating a gen- 
eral principle. (4) The fourth class is peculiar to John, and is best 
illustrated in the pericope of the good shepherd. Such a complex 
of analogous statements is an allegory, always hovering in a half light 
in vr-hich we do not compare but substitute tenns, ^vithout which the 
meaning is not clearly seen. 

Jesus taught in parables, not, as the synoptists seem to have thought, 
in order to obscure, but rather to clarif>' his moaning. They tell us 
not only much incidentally about the local and temporal conditiona 
of Jesus' life, but suggest that during his prepublic years in his solitary 
muangs he had come to symbolize much in his ph>'sica] and sodal en- 
vironment by investing their items with hlglier meanings so ttiat the 
parables give us giimpsesof how in his own marvellous, if primitive, 
method of growth all things had come to speak to him of something 
above themselves* They give us perhaps the best of all examples of 
how the human soul works its way on to truth in a prelogical stage, when 
imagination and intuition are everything and logical concatenation 
has not begun its work of coordinating and haimonizing insights in 
different directions. If Jesus was, however, no mere poet or mystic 
on the one Itand, nor on the other a man, with his intuitive insights 
utterly unconstellated, iJiey i^d nevertheless con\'erge toward one 
practical goal — the Kingdom, of which both the incidents of his experi- 
ence and his Intuitions had become so eloquent in his own soul. Apt, 
too, and well motivated as the parables generally are to the occasion 
on which they were enunciated, they could hardly have been ad hoc 
cxtcmpor iza tions. 

They have also been grouped into chronological cycles according 
to toiMcs, fulness of details^ luc'dity or obscurit}*, etc Some have such 
verisimilitude that they have been thought to be actual events utilized 
for illustrative purposes, and most are so natural that they might have 
ocaured at almost any time or place. As the chief theme of the mir' 
Aclcs is the new lifc^ so that of the parables is the Kingdom, ^vhal it is, 
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how it comes, who enters, how, etc. They are oi various degrees of 
homilctic value, and the meaning of some is so obvious as to be almost 
commonplace, while others are cryptic and very diversely understood. 
They often overlap or teach almost identical lessons, or show only 
slight difTerences of aspect or relation in their themes; while it is baf- 
fling if not impossible to harmonize others, either with one another or 
ivith other utterances of Jesus on the same topic. They are the bcst- 
tnown and most portable uf all his teachings, and some have furnished 
f&vouriie themes to art. 

Although a few occur in ancient Hebrew literature, canonical and 
other, parables are in a large measure Jesus' unique creation. His 
method was not that of the dialogue or of dialectic, for he rarely dis- 
cussed or reasoned, nor did he ever show Socratic irony by evoking 
callow opinions on the part of his hearers and then gradually leading 
them on toward his own view by showing contradictions in theirs. 
He was not a midwife but an imprcgnator, handing down truth to be 
accepted intuitively and lived out, not argued about or debated. The 
parables show how to his mind the facts of nature and the events of 
human life were not merely what they seem but were transfigured, 
transparent^ translucent, supercharged by meanings behind and above 
tbem> "A primrose by a river's brim" was not to him, as it was to 
Peter Bell, nothing but a yellow primrose; but rather like the '*fiower 
in the crannied wall," which really to know was to know what God and 
man arc. If it can be said at all that the phenomenal world was to 
Jesus only an appearance, it is not in the metaphysical sense of re- 
vealing the transcendent noumenal entity, but as bang essentially 
only types and symbols of moral values, and so ancillary to these that 
they would shortly be sloughed off and pass away to give place to a 
new heaven and earth when the day of righteousness came. On the 
other hand, the fact that the Great Parable-mater could find so much 
in the moral and social order of his day and time that spoke so clearly 
of the Kingdom suggests that though many would cliange or pas^^ 
many, and perhaps more, would abide when it came. 

Most Protestant literature on the parables in English (Trench, 
Bruce, Dodds, Lang, Kirk, Taylor, Thompson, Maturin, Hubbard, 
Aniot, and many more) is chiefly for edification. Unless we except 
Trench, it is on the low level of scholarship that is content to compare 
parallel passages and versions in the New Testament, tes9 often ex- 
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tending to the Old; very rarely attempting to extiact meanings from 
the original language, and ;itinost never with allu^ons to passages in 
the texts of other religions. Save in Trench we rarely find allusions 
to patristic interpretation, which is a rich and suggestive, if often 
picturesque, field. Thus Jtilichcr, with hia vaster learning, rarely 
finds in English anything he deems worthy of citation. Yet from it 
all we can best reatl2e how deeply embedded in the imaginal thought, 
and still more in the sentiment, of popular Christian ejcpcriciioe are 
the peisouages and incidents. Like a magnet each of the leading 
parables has drawn about itself all the mass of meanings within the 
sphere of its attraction till it nught be compared to a special complex 
or constellation, so that a large part of the moral life b interpreted in 
its terms. In this sense the art of the parables has become more real 
than history. The habit of extracting manifold meamngs from Ihcra 
has also done much to predispose Christian scholarship and thought to 
interpret tlie record of historic events in ihe same symbolic way, as 
Farrar's"HjstoryofInterpretalion" abundantly shows. While insisting 
OD thdr historicity^ events are regarded as also carrying one or perhaps 
a whole sheaf of higher messages, and facts are endlessly allegori^d* 
In the V2SX body of comments on the parables, of which the above are 
illustrations, we find a surprising rarity of thor application to daily 
secular duty; they are far more often brought home to vaguer hovering 
religious experiences. There is not so much witlidrawal from pressing 
business and sodal reality as failure to reach it with the directness and 
force with which the inculcations of parables might be driven home 
to the very core of modem individual life- which raises the question 
whether the pulpit has actually used them without reservation, be- 
cause they really touch the most vital matters of life and mind. 

The new Tiibingen school, cuiminatlng, so far as the parables arc 
concerned, in VoUunar and Ix>man, think that everything, not only In 
the Apostolic Age but later, was coloured or motivated by three rival 
tendencies or parties — Paulinism, Judaism, and Petrinismp The last, 
while more or less mediating between these extreme views, b strongly 
anti-Pauline. In this school, from Baur downj the first thing to be 
determined of any New Testament writer is his attitude to Paul, the 
Johannin current only being more or less independent. Even Renan, 
who to some degree escapes this tendency, thinks that the seven chief 
parables of the Kingdom refiea later ideas. The parable, e. g., of the 
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eIe\*?nth-hour workman who recdved the same pay as those who 
had wToufih: all day, refers to Paul, and therefore underwent a rcdac- 
tion, and $o did all the sayings to the effect that the last ahali be 6rst. 
Theac jealousies, e^^ecially between Paul and the disciples, represented 
by Peter, are thought to have strongly motivated all early writings 
till, later, in the interests of the Church, the traces of this old anlago- 
nisni were carefully scored away.^ Volkmar seems to liujik that wc 
owe to partisan and controver^al motives the \^ery impulse to write 
Gospels and epistles and that the first effort of the critic dow should 
be to know each author*s tcndenc>' or bias, so that to some degree wc 
can predict what he would ^lect from the floating body of tradilton, 
what he would omit, what he would bring into the foreground, what he 
n\>uld keep in thebackground.and even what he would be likely to in vent 
or poetize. But the many variations of details in the diflercnt writcra, 
together with the esseatial identity of content, can only mean genuine- 
ness and a common source, which roust go back to Jesus. Msop'& fablea 
were not recorded for centuries after his death, and in \*ery different 
renderings; but they, toOj show amid petty variations identity of 
content. 

The word "parable" occiirs fift>' times in the New Testament, 
all limesin the ^noptlstsjallboughj subtracting parallels^ it occurs but 
thirty. M represent Jesusashavingapredilection for using this rhetori- 
cal form. Mark uses the word thirteen times for six different narratives; 
Matthew, seventeen times for twelve; Luke, eighteen times, seventeen 
of which are for the same parables as are recorded by Matthew and 
Mark- This ''comparison" or "example" way of teaching may ob- 
scurc or cnligjilcn. The one train of thought or description is obvious, 
but the oilier is in more or less need of rebus-wise interpretation. Par- 
ables challenge the hearer to find the higher parallel meaning. They 
are thus in a sense Binet tests of spiritual insight, as to see a joke is a 
test of humour. To sec only their literal meaning suggests the nalvctf 
of childhood, even more than does the tendency to lake miracles liter- 
sdly. Thus for genetic religious psychology they serve as moron- 
finders A parable b a patent, postulating a latent meaning, always 
requiring some psychoanalysis, as dnes a dream. It does not merely 
Involve a parallelism of happenings in two domains, as JiiUcher thinks 
[Op. «t Bd. I, S. 80), but the lower is given to find the higher, as a 
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fible is a story the framework of which supports a higher significance. 
Both in & sen^ particularize some general truths, and in both, a^ well 
as in constructing allegory, analogy, symbol, simile, etc., there mu&t be 
much Riickskht auf DarsUUbaritiL The synoptists called them 
"dark sa>Tngs" because, and when, they did not understand them- 
Perhaps some of them showed Jcsus^ own tentative efiorts to bring the 
truth he sought more clearly to his tnind, or to grasp it belter, so that 
they might not have been all primarily pedagogic. Some of them 
soem to have been the results of sudden intuition. It has been said 
IhatT effective as they were, the masses were not convinced, or else 
Uicy would never have cried "Crudiy him/' In Marie the parables 
constitute a quarter or more of all Jesus' words, and in Luke nearly 
half of all he said from his first public appearance to his arrest, but we 
can hanily say that this tendency grew. At least, John records not 
one true parable- 

In the parables we see farthest into Jesus* own heart. The chief 
cf them pertain to the Kingdom, and without them we should have 
comparatively Ullle knowledge of how he regarded il. For the first 
thousand years the Church looked on them as essentially for edification 
and explanation, and refused to admit their teachings into the body of 
theology. This idea of parable hcrmeneutics which forbade their use 
in argument conceived their appeal to be to the heart and will rather 
than to the reason. Now^ however, we have a parabolic thcoiog>', very 
much debated to be sure, but which has come in with the recognition 
that the parables are the most genuine and the best transmitted of aQ 
the teachings of Jesus. In them many think we have his personality 
and his higher theanthropic consciousness; but we must not go too far 
in this directioHj for in the parables Jesus speaks far more of the 
Father than of himself. There is litUe Paulinism and no alluuon to 
the vicarious atonement Here Jesus' sense of his Divine Sonship is 
rK>t developed into a sense of his divinity. The salvation that he 
teaches is entirely independent of his death. The Kingdom is already 
at hand and open, not because Jesus is trusted by the Father as about 
to oScr himself as a ransom for sin on the cross, but because the dear 
Father cannot refuse to answer prayer. In other words, Jesus is here 
teaching not a saviour but salvation; not he himself but history later 
made him a saviour. (See Julicher, Bd. 1 , S. 1 5 a ^ ' J*?-) Thus he was 
a redeemer before he died, and indeed wc may add he would ha\'c 
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been so in a sense had he not died. His self^feeling in the parables, 
to be sure, Rives him a place in the Kingdom, He evolved law's of the 
Kinjidom, one after another, from his own &eU-<oDSciousocs5, and while 
he felt himself stronger than Satan and conceived himself as a ^(essiaht 
his concern is almost entirely ^nth his work and not with himself. 
If we knew their chronological order it might shed light upon the 
evolution of his ideas, but the synoptifits differ very widely in this 
respect, and as th^ present the parables in so many degrees of fulness, 
it is doubtful whether we can ever find their genetic sequence. The 
common Christian conception is that they represent the same level of 
consciousncsSj without traces of developmental stages. All of them 
together are not in themselves sufficient to serve as a basis for an entire 
system of theology, important as they arc for Jesus' pedagogy and 
psychology. Most^ even critics, panegyrize them a^ models, although 
they can hardly be called works of art. His was a rather dark age of 
Hebrew literature; at least it was far below the prophetic age, and the 
parables by no means equal the prophecies in form. Moreover, Jesus 
had higher than aCvSthelic ends in view. En respect to form it is absurd 
to compare them, as many have done, with Homer, Sophocles, Isaiah, 
Habakkuk^ Dante, or Shakespeare, or to call them the ^'greatest 
poctiy in the world/' They lie rather more in the domain of oratory" 
than in that of poetry. Compared to the above clas^c authors Jesus 
is OS ;Esop to the ornate La Fontaine, Jesus' thought is of the highly 
imaginal type, as Goethe said his own was. This instinct to compare 
similut iimilibus was for Um an expression of idealism. The very 
homeliness of the parables constitutes much of their charm, and per- 
haps still more of thor cfiectiveness. If there arc traces of exaggera- 
tion, yet there is no caricature. The size of the tree that grew from a 
grain of mustard seed, the ten thousand talents, the extreme unwilling- 
ness of the invited guests, the one hour wjuch the belated labourers 
served instead of two hours in a somewhat similar Buddhistic legend, 
the extreme joy at finding the lost penny, the severity of some penalties 
— these may perhaps be a little Oriental but are hardly intemperate. 
The treachery of the householder, the conscienceless judge, the buai* 
ncss shrewdness of the man who found the pearl of great price, were 
not censured, and this Renan has thought significant, but Jesus* gallery 
of characters and the rq>ertory of acts had to contain both good and 
bad 
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The chief attack od the parables has been that they wtrt not 
original wilh Jesus- The early Church regarded most of the Old Testa* 
ment as parable and subordinated its historicity to its meaning. Some 
of Jesus* parables, like the "good shepherd" and the vineyard, seem 
amplified from Old Testament mctapliors. If we look to the apoc- 
tj'pha or pseudepigraphy, and especially to the Talmud, midrash^ and 
cabalistic wiitings, as has often been done ^nce Ligbtfoot (d- 1675), 
we learn that many Christian and Jewish writers ha\'e unearthed from 
ihcse sources not a few more-or-less remote analogues to the parables 
of Jesus, and extremists have almost derived the New Testament from 
rabbinical literature. Wetstein (1751 f.), Ncack (1839), Van Kocts* 
veld (1858)^ Muscoviter (1882), A. Wunsche, Havct, and others have 
stressed Ihe haggadah as the nurse of Jesus* mind and teaching- It has 
always been a problem to ascertain how much of this volunnnous lit- 
eiature Jesus knew. Scholars find a few rabbinical storiettes with & 
rooml that suggest some of the parables of Jesus. To iUusUate: 
A king singled out one of Ins many labourers who was well-favoured 
and who distinguished himself by industry and skill, and he walked 
and talked with him openly. All the employees were paid the same 
wage at the end of the day, and the rest murmured that this new fa- 
vourite who had wrought but two hours was given the same ^Tige as 
those who had worked all day. But they were told by the king that 
the favoured one had done as much in two hours as they had done all 
day. So in another tale a genius died young, and it was said that, 
because he had accomplished as much in the few years he had lived as 
most did by the end of a long life, God called him to his reward. But 
in general the ^irit, frame, theme, and lesson of Jesus' parables are very 
difierent. If the Talmudic tales were commonly known, of course 
Jesus without being taught them might have caught suggestions from 
them. Just how far his parables were a de n&vo creation perhaps we 
shall nc\'cr know> but that his merit is impaired by these rival claims 
there is little reason to l>clievc. He surely drew less from such extra- 
canonical sources than he did from the Old Testament, and whatever 
came from the former or from current tradition was probably no less 
transformed and transSgured. 

Renan, Ilavet, Seydel, and many others who have since followed 
in thdr wake, think thai Jesus' parables were influenced by Buddhistic 
literature by some mysterious way of infiltration. Buddha's life and 
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that of Chmt &rc very often paralleled aod their teachings compared 
Oldrnbcr^ thiitks that these two lives are variants of the great epos of 
religious foimders. There is some similarity, e. g., between John^ 
tale of the cure of the man bom blind and a Buddhistic story, althou^ 
Id John the incident is reported as a miracle, not as a parable. The 
Euddliistic canoD was practically closed before Jc5us* day, but there 
was ver>' much apocryphal elaboration afterward. Max Mtlller finds 
what he calls a striking coincidence between a pre-Christian Indie 
tale and that of the prodigal son, and tlierc arc many other items that 
suggest ^me relation, although the student of comparative religion 
knows how often legendary matter may be cast in umilar moulds \y 
different races independently of one another. The Evangelists c<, 
talnly show no traces of Buddhistic influence, and the problem as ^ 
Jesus IS not unlike that as to whether Pythagoras profited by the ai- 
tuie of Egypt. The Buddhist tales ^-acillatc between thought and 
Imagery, fable and allegory. They arc far more rank in fancy, and 
fto much longer that their prolixity sometimes makes them almost 
unreadable by Occidentals. They often abound in extreme exaggera- 
tion. The phrenologjst Gall postulated a special parable faculty 
which he thought located in the brain ]ust back of the upper frontal 
skull, near the middle of the forehead. This absurdity n^ght be com- 
pared with that of certain apologists who assert for Jesus an cntirtly 
unique faculty which created and alone could use true parables^ and 
liwho resent all rival claims as if they were infringements of patent. 
Jesus* parables are at least a species if not a genus b>' themselves, while 
if he drew from Indie sources, this not only does not lessen his inven- 
tiveness but gjves a most useful hint to misaonary pedagogy in 
India. Buddha lived five centuries b. c, and his cult %*as weU estab- 
lished and widespread when Jesus was bom; but despite the oft-tiaocd 
analogies between the two men and their cults, the differences between 
both their lives and their doctrines are so great as to make tbem largely 
incommensurate. Moreover, the Hebrew mind was especially imper- 
vious to such influences. We can but wish that Jesus knew and freely 
drew from all the above sources; and if cither accident or jealous design 
has robbed us of the evidence that he really knew in a broad compara- 
tive way and borrowed freely where it served his purpose, it would in- 
deed be a great mbfortune> If the author of Shakespeare had the 
knowledge of Bacon would it not really enhance his originality that, 
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with aU the Impedimenta of knowledge, his mind selected from the 
wide field the richest material and used it so freely and creatively? 
Ccrttiinly Shdccapcare'a lustre is not dimmed by the fact that he drew 
much of the material of his [ilays from the various older QuelUn that 
Sunrock has so convincingly shown to be his point of departuie. 

Let us turn now to the parables themselves. j 

I A- COMPAiOSOK PARABLES | 

I . After Jesus had vividly described the dreadful events attending 
the second coming of the Son, his di5cij)les asked him privately by what 
sign they could foreknow these events. The answer, Matt» xxiv:33; 
Maik xiii:i4-S; Luke xxiii^-^r, called a parable, was that as when a 
iig-trcc puts forth tender shoots we know summer is nigh, so when 
these calamities begin to occur, the Kingdom is at hand. As buds 
presage springs calamities presage the n^iiipgniiiin ^ 

This equation of relation halts; for while the Eingdom is like 
spring, how tan wc call cakmitics its buds, when one is evolution anJ 
the other revolution? Though a thricc-rccordcd riddle it is as if Jesus, 
when asked to expound it, turned away from his awful picture of judg- 
ment to 3 milder mood, or else meant to say reassuringly to the disci- 
ples, "For you these calamities are not meant, but the new era will 
steal over you like gentle spring"; or else he meant to fortify (heni 
against disaster by saying that to them these horrors would have no 
terror, but cnly be signs of joy, 

a. Luke (xviiiy-io) makes Jesus ask: Who will say to his servant 
coming in from ploughing;, "Go and eat?" He will rather say, "Pre- 
pare and scr\e me, and when I have eaten and drunk, then you may do 
so," Is a servant thanked for thus doing? I trow not. So when you 
have done all that you are told to do, say: "Wc are unproStable ser- 
vants and have only done that which it was our duty to do." 

Thus jQlicher thinks the disciples are told that they must be the 
slaves of God, not serving under a contract and unable not only to 
accumulate a store of desert but even to merit thanks. Supererogation 
thoeforc would be impossible. Subordination must be complete. 
This illustrates what Nietzsche calls the SkUvcnyncrcte taught by Jesus 
and d(rar to slave-holders from whom not even thanks are ever due. 
The surrender of will must be complete. Some ihink this a Pauline 
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interpolation (because it Es so much out of touch with its context], 
eipressicg the doctrine so stressed by Paul that oiir own righteousness 
is e^ filthy rags, an idea dear to Luther and to Calvin, while the self- 
rtghtcousncss o( Ihc i'harisccs brings out the opposite standpoint by 
contrast. The teaching of tWs passage is absolute subjection and sub- 
mission. It suggests Scbleiemiacher's feeling of absolute dependence 
and self-«vacuaUoD- We must be not merdy the Lord':* henclimen 
but his fags and factotums. 

3. This generation (Malt, xi:i6-r9; Luke vij:3 1-35) is like children 
in the market calling to their mates, "We piped and ye did not dance, 
we mourned and ye did not weep"; for John ate no bread and drank no 
wine but was called a devil^ while I do both and am called a glutton, 
wine-bibber, and friend of publican and sinner. Wisdom is justified of 
her children. 

In both accounts the previous talk is of John, but the aftcr-cont^ 
diSers bo that the historic place of the incident is disputed. Excgetes 
of this illustration of Jesus have differed extremely. Cyril opines that 
the cliildren were playing alternalely wedding and funeral games, ex- 
pressed by dancing and mourning, to two kinds of music, and tlus he 
infers rather from archacol<^cal and antiquarian studies than from the 
fact that such games are favourite plays to-day. Part of the children, 
he assumes, at a certain stage of the game refused to play and were 
chided by the rest, which would be a very typical incident in plays and 
games to-day. John is funereal w5th a pessimi&tic message, say?^ Ilolt/^ 
mann in substance, while Jesus represents an optimistic, marriagc-likc 
rtle. Both gomes were balked by the powers that be, so that the leader 
of one gome was called a devil and that of the other a glutton. Jiilicher 
says the moral is against KriiikiuUrihtm, and the piping and mourning 
are the still small voice of the Spirit to which men are unrespon^ve. 
Thus wisdom is scorned. On the other hand, Jesus and John are made 
lo accuse their hearers of not dancing to their music, playing their 
game, or justif>ing their wisdom. The moral implication is that no 
one can please those predisposed to censure, who will always find some 
pretext to pervert or find fault, and that no course of life or conduct 
can suit constitutional recalcitrants or those predisposed to ncgati\'bni, 
who set their noluntas against the voluntas of others in a way which b 
in some sense the opposite of the servile submission taught in the pre- 
ceding parable. As for Aristotle temperance was the golden mean 
between the two excesses of mortification of the body and Epicurean 
Bcensc, so the Christian life must Justify itself by a wisdom equally 
distinct from excesses on dther side. So, too, in social mtcrcourse the 
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tJiie way to fulness of life is not to bold entirely aloof from outcast 
classes like publicans or harlots, nor to consort with them as if we were 
of them. Use but not abuse all the goods of life, eschew alike intem- 
perate temperance and abandoned license, and ignore the demands 
and fashions of a generation that has lost the tnie middle way. Lo(^ 
with appreciation sympallietic enough to be intelligent on all the rich 
conUdic Jatmalne. Taste cver>' joy of life that can be felt wilh inno- 
cence. Be in thought, word, and deed just as full-blown and humanized 
as possible. Exploit and experience the whole life of man in oil its 

• modes, tenses, lights and shadows, forms and fashions, as far as individ* 
ual limitations permit, regardless of the childish theories that would 
regulate :\iMi prescribe our conduct, using only the all-saving wisdnm 
that is justiiicd of her children. See the world, feci all its fuhiess, enter 

■ into all its moods, and expand personality as nearly as possible to the 
utmost limits of the race, provided we keep well within the orbit our 
nature marks out, equally mindfuloflbe two poles of excess and defect- 

■ Do Dot dance to tlie in^ntilc piping of those who prescribe a r^raen 
in which either pleasure or pain unduly predominates. Be neither 
optimist nor pessimist, but rather both. Bet\veen the truth in all 
creeds do not confonn to one to the exclusion of others and leave out 
the sound precepts of all faiths, parties, classes, practices. Follow all 
religions that have any core of righteousness, and avoid a life of pre- 
scription, for life is green, and theory old and gray. This parable 
scans a very crude exhortation to common sense in the conduct of life, 
'llicre b often more philosophy in regulating health and moods than in 
many-volumed systems. 



4, Again (MatL vii:9-ii; Luke xi:ii-t3). What father, if his son 
ask bread, will give him a stone, or if he ask for a fish will give him a 
serpent; or, Luke adds, if he ask an egg will he give him a scorpion? 
Thus, if you being c\i! know how to give fit gilts to your children, how 
much better does the heavenly Father know how to give fit gifts (Luke 
says give the Holy Sphit) to those that ask him? Just brfore, Jesus 
had been saying, " Ask and it will be given, knock and it will be opened, 
seek and ye shall find." Matthew adds next, "All things therefore 
whatsoever you would that men should do unto you, do ye even so to 
them, for this is the law and the prophets." 

Bread loaves, we are told, then looked tike stones, and hence the 
two became favourite terms of contrast; while fish, which became the 
type symbol of Christianity, is the diametrical opposite of the sopcnt, 
the symbol of the devil; and the egg, too, means fecundity, while the 
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scorpiOD stands for destruction. TixMS it is predicating Uttle of a 
father's love to say that he will not answer a request by giving the very 
opposite of what is aske<l for, Tliis injunclion Lo ask, knock, 5t?tJi, has 
been perhaps more faithfully followed than any oilier scriptural behest* 
"O Lord, give roc something: wealth, health, safety, success, victory, 
food, raiment, salvation," is the core of nearly all petitional prayer. 
Every wish of the human soul has taken the form of a request to heaven. 
The degree lo which Christianity here has taken Jcsls at his word and 
accepted his invitation to ask favours has often becotne nothing less 
than 5pirituai begging for what men should get for themselves. In- 
deed, this mendicant chapter constitutes one of the saddest in religious 
pathology. *'You shall have whatever you ask" suggests the carte- 
hiiXTtchi promise of a friendly despot to a favourite, or a gilt of a magic 
^Tshing-cap. Indeed, it has been even condemned as a charlatan's bid 
for adherents. It contains, however, the saving implication that 
petitions may not be answered in kind, and that those who pray will 
not be given things bad for them, Luke safe^ards the unconditioned 
promise by intimating that those who pray will receive the Holy Ghost* 
or what they ask for in its spiritual symbolic form. Thus the promised 
satisfaction of the uttered desire b qualified by God's fatherly discre- 
tion. Every wish breathed heavenward will bring some response from 
on high, or at least is reinforced by being expressed, so that its utterance 
marks a step toward its fulfilment. If we know what wc want, if we 
try to get it, and if it is good for us, we shall get it* 

5. "The disciple is not above his master nor the servant above liis 
lord" CMatt. xrij t\ Luke vi: 40). It is enough that the former be 
as the latter. Luke adds that every man that is perfect shall be as 
his master. If the master be called Beelzebub, all the more will the 
(Usciples have to bear this opprobrious epithet. The pupil does not 
staj^d higher than his teacher. It is enough if be equals him. AH 
who arc perfect should be teachers. 

Tills parable bear? on the jealousy of the disdples for precedenc*, 
but it tells us dearly in its gnomic way and in a spirit later illustrated 
in the "Imitatio Chrisli" and earlier in the instinct of subordination 
taught by the Stoic Epictetus, how domineering Jesus was both by 
nature and by necesdty, and how authoritative he regarded his of^ 
as te^Lcher. When enemies insult, the master must bear most, but 
his followers will have lo endure their share of abuse- 

The possible allusions or "improvements" in this pedagogic com- 
plex are so many that one wonders, as so often, w^hcthcr Jesus himself 
saw all that was involved or was led to it by his genius, which was wiser 
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uH&btknew. It teaches at the same ttmc docility, obedience, the need 
of perfection In the teacher, the duty of ^ who have attained it to 
teach and to rule. It warns against conceit, prepares the soul of his 
followers /or q>probrinm, inculcates the dnty of every subordinate to 
equal if possible whoever ia over him, but not to excite his enmity 
and indignation by surpas^ng him- At least all these meanings have 
been extracted out of or read into the passage. Did Jesus intend all 
this muUupi in farjo; and was it meant to teach all these lessons, or to 
stress some one or more of them? 

ti. "If the blind lead the blind, both shall fall into the ditch" 
(Matt, x\-:t4; Luke vi;^^). Cicero^ Plutarch, Philo, and many in 
modem times, have used this concise and expressive phrase. Matthew 
premises^ "Every plant which ii\y heavenly father hath not planted 
shall be rooted up. Let them alone: the>' be blind leaders of the blind." 
Id both Gospels this sentence is more or less isolated and out of plact. 
It 13 also anti-Pharisaic. 

Leader^p in thought and in action must be competent, or leader 
and led will come to grief. This is a sound common-sense precept 
illustrated in every sphere of life, but it is here given a very realistic 
and almost comic metaphor and shows Jesus' talent for graphic hgura- 
tive phrase-making. 

7. CalUng all the people, he said, "Hear and understand [Matt. 
xv:io-2o; Mark vii:i4-33]; not that which gocth into the mouth de- 
fileth a man, but that which cometb out of the mouth, this dc&lcth a 
man-" And then he adds impressively (Mark), "If any man have eazB 
to hear, let ^im hear." When asked by Peter or the disciples to cX' 
plain, he saJd, Do you not ace that what enters into the mouth docs not 
go to the heart but to the belly and is cast out at the draught? But 
out of the heart come exit thoughts, murder, adultery, theft, covetous* 
nc33, blasphemy, the evil eye, pride, folly, and false witness, etc. These 
defUe, and not what we eat; nor, he adds (alluding to the Pharisees 
who were displeased at this saying), docs, it de£le to eat with un- 
washed hands. 

A unique setting is given tliis saying by the fact that Jesus appears 
almost lo convoke his audience like a town crier, enjoins them to make 
their ver>' best effort at comprehension, as if something very cryptic 
and signincant were coming, and then lays down a general principle 
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in a ^gle sentence and is done. It suggests some new discovery- 
It is a kind of challenge to the undci'stajiding, a little as if it were a 
riddle or dream which each must work out the mes.ning of as beat he 
can for himself. It implies, too, a filint of physiological knowledge^ 
always so ^gniiicant for any kind of psycholog)', here of the digestive 
tract and the phenomena of defecation, and also a deep insight into 
the psychology of the feelings and impulses- It is a thrust at the 
distincUon so sacred to the Jews between clean and unclean or tabooed 
viands, and it causes the resentment of the Pharisees^ because it im- 
plies that anything nutritive may be eaten without pollution. The 
really impure things are sins, all of which, like virtue, spring from the 
heart, the fans et orizo of all that is really bad or good because it b the 
centre of the life of the soul. Thus the mouth is the cscrcmental 
organ of thought, feelings, will, and desires, which ^ring from the 
heart. To m^J^e the contrast complete only the evil that escapes 
through the higher function of the mouth in speech, which is super- 
posed upon its primal function of eating, should be included. Vet 
deeds proceed from the heart no less really than do words. To adduce 
our modem conception of food that is full of toxic products or morbific 
germs which do defile would be to go beyond the scope of the parable^ 
although the Levitical sumptuary prescriptions here abrogated aie 
thought to have been originally based on hygiene. Neither sacra- 
mental nor common food makes clean or unclean, but language, which 
reveals the soul's purity or vilcncss. Evil speech is worse than food 
ceremonially unclean. The contagion of crime is mostly oral. The 
utterances of a vile soul in speech are a veritable sewer against the 
defilement of which every safeguard is inadequate. The foul mouth 
corrupts and the c6ect of its utterance is true pollution. MonU 
hygiene demands the represskin of all utterance of evil; for repression 
is to vice as oxygen to amoxildering Ore, which dies if it b withheld. 
Elsewhere bad thoughts are condemned, but here ^ving them languagc- 
We have two voluminous collections of popular obscenities published 
by groups of artliropologists respectively in Germany and France, 
and their precept is that, if sin were robbed of its rank vocabulary, its 
sting if not drawn would beat least blunted. This b sound psycholog- 
ical ethics and emphasizes an important item in the regimen of 
virtue- 

Tlie esoteric explanation of this parable, or fragment of a parable, 
as some ihink it, is plain enough. A-ssuming the soul to be cleaii, 
nothing external working inward can pollute it. What really degrades 
is efferent and has its chief seat in ejcctivc tracts. This chimes very 
well with the theory of the efferent nature of all psychic activity, and 
here for the ethics of the present and the future b opened a rich quarry 
not yet adequately worked. We have a new criteriou of value that 
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pragmatic morality should amplify^ aa apperception centre, a vital 
node of contemporary pragmatbm- 

8, Salt is good (Matt. v:i3; Mark ix-49; Luke xiv:34)^ but tf the 
salt becomes stale witK what can it be seasoned? It is not fit for land 
or the dunghill; it b good only to be trodden under foot. Matthew 
makes Jesus call the disciples the salt of the earth. He tells them to 
have salt in themselves^ and says they shall be salted with fire as the 
sacrifice is with salt. 



Salt here is a conservative factor rather than an appetizer* and so 
is in fact in little danger of losing its savour as is implied. E. Jones* 
has taken great pains to prove that salt in folk-lore has a predominant 
sexual significance, but we thint vainly^ and there is certainly no such 
meaning here. Nor does tins metaphor contemplate the destructive 
action of loo much salt upon animal and vegetable life. It h a chemi- 
cal which the systems of animals and men need and which they so 
crave that they accept many substitutes and often migrate far to get it- 
A small, quite constant percentage of it is as essential for the health 
of living, as it is preservative of dead, bodies. To he called "the salt 
of the earth*' b one of the highest proverbial commendations, and this 
b in Jesus' sense. Salt keeps the sea fresh, and this trope implies that 
but for Christianity the world would putrefy* But we must not forget 
that a parable or simile pushed too far loses its savour. The context 
suggests that if the disciples lose their power of lenuncLatloo, they are 
degraded from a noble, precious preservative element to dirt and mud 
underfoot. Christianity gives Me a new zest as salt appetiEcs food. 

g. A candle (Matt. v;i4F,; MaTkiv:2i f.; Luke viuir/, and zii^j) 
is not put under a bushel or a bed, or in a secret place, hut on a candle- 
stick, that all may see ; so your light must shine that men may see your 
good works and glori^ the Father. You are the light of the world. 

Thus the disciples arc told that they practically cure from blind- 
ness all who sec by their hght. To a world lying in darkness they re- 
peat the raar\'el of the creation of light. The admonition is against the 
luxury of mere self-illumination- There must be no secret cults of 
truth. No repression of it must he suffered, hut it must be ^vcn 
promulgiition and insights must be imparled. Preaching and teaching 
of the very best that is in them must be with abmdon, utterly without 
reservations from prudential or any other motives, ChriBtianity must 

• "Die BcdcdLuiJC da Salt in SUU iiPil fnuch dvi Volkvr." /nvdp na. Bd. r. a ^t4mj4-tt» 
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mean AufUdrung^ ^ctaircisstm^tU, as indeed it always lu$ brought 
cnlighttnmcat, and kindled the torch of culture and science, and 
banished ^iritual darkness. Who put their light under a bushel? 
Those who haw intuitions or convictions which they conceal; those 
who kindle and feed the Same of truth in esoteric circles; those who 
refuse to promulgate their best and deepait ihoiight, whether from some 
fear of odium Ouclcgkum or current OTthodox>% or diffidence of their 
o^vn powers, or slu^hncss; or those who seek to monopolue liJ:e a 
uade secret, and to use as if it were a burglar's dark lantern, the knowl- 
edge that others have a right to. 

Those who refuse to patent, hxit give freely to tlic public their 
inventions and discoveries and refuse all monopolies of information arc 
obscr\'ing this precept- 

lo. "A city set on a hill cannot be hid*' (Matt. v:r4). 

According to the early ailegorbing interpretation, the city is the 
celestial city of the saints; the mountain upon the solid rocky basis of 
which it rests is Christ; the citizens are Church members; the towers, 
prophets; the doors, the apostles; the walls, the priests and teachers- 
Pure air» solidity, elevation above all that is mundane^ and all manner 
of symbolisms which have been woven about mountain and city, have 
been spun about this parage. Some think that we have here an 
apocryphal prophecy of Zion's rule of the world; others, thai It meaoa 
that the light of truth in Christianity cannot be hidden but will En* 
cvitably be preached; but most commentators think it refers to the 
way in which good deeds shine far in a naughty world. Jesus tells his 
followers that they are conspicuous and observed, as well as that they 
live on the attitudes of human experience. The Kingdom is a moun- 
tain city, such as in a figurative sense was the heavenly Jerusalem, 
and sucli as the Roman Church was thought to be on earth. Certain 
it is that this parable, simple ^ it is, need not and should not always 
ba\'e one unitary and consistent explanation, but was meant to be a 
centre from which hradiate many lessons not necessarily consistent 
with one another. 

Ti. There is nothing hidden which shall not be revealed and 
nothing secret that shall not be manifest- Tlien follows, What I tell 
you in darkness or privately, that speak in the light or from the house* 
top [Mattel: 26 f.;M&rkiv: 2a; Luke viii;i'*, and xi: 35 F,). 

This Is a Hebrew gnome. The esoteric shall be made cxoicric. 
Some think it has an anti-gnostic purport. All riddles and parables 
will be explained. There must be no cloistered or concealed know]- 
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edge. Some Uimk it means th&t faith will atum ^t. Tbe heart 
will bear its fruit. Things secretly guarded in the breast will come out 
Bushels will be taken oB all candles, not to satisfy prying curiosity 
but by a law of diflusioii and popularization of true science. Here 
once rested the dogma of the per^icadly of the Scriptures, on which 
so much exegesis is an unconscious satire. But this passage is futur* 
istic and prophetic, suggesting the indefinite progress of knowledge. 
Perhaps here Jesus withdraws or cancels all his injunctions to tell no 
man. Whatever opposition it encounters the glad Gospel tidings must 
he proclaimed with no reservations and no vestige of timidity. Not 
only God sees, but all the world will and must. 

13. The light of the body is the eye (Matt< vi: 3s f.; Luke xi: 
54t and xxxii: 6). If the eye is right, the body is full of light, but if it 
is bad, of darkness* No part of the body must be dark. The light in 
us must not be darkness, which is great if it is a darkness made out of 
light. 

This IS one of the most difficult of all Jesus' sayings, and volumi- 
nous and divergent have been Uie inlerpretatiniis of it. Liberal com- 
mentators think it shows a muddled knowledge of optics and rcpre- 
sents views that are utterly antiquated. Jtilicher, after epitomi^ng 
many other views, concludes that it is "an admonition to care faith- 
fully for that which is as indispensable for the spiritual as the eye is for 
tlie corpOTeal life," and thinks its purport akin to that of the parable 
of the salt of the earth which had lost its savour. He seems to think 
that Jesus regarded the eye for the purpose of iUuminaUng the whole 
body, so that any defect involved obscurity in some part of the body — 
a \"iew nowhere found in antiquity, and as false as the very widespread 
and persistent view, till Harvey, that air entered the lungs and through 
them the arteries (air passages), and thence pervaded the whole body. 
Even if Jesus anticipated the modem experiments which show that ret- 
inal stimuli tone up all the bodily functions and accelerate every 
physiological process, while binding or extirpating the eyes puts many 
animals to sleep, this might help. Was he groping toward somethmg 
he did not fully comprehend? Docs it suggest, like many other of his 
savings^ a procU>'ity toward physiological psychology on Jcsiw' part, 
crude and ignorant but rightly oriented in the very direction in which 
that important science has recently developed? May we psycho- 
analyze some of the parables, and throwing history and criticism to the 
muds, read modern meanings into them? If so, possibly we have here 
a prclu^ve adumbration of Wundt's chief contribution to psychology, 
viz., that optical perception is the key to ^perception, and that in the 
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distinction between Blkhpunki and Blkhfdd we find an open door to 
the comprehension of the direct and indirect field of consciousness, 
90 that the mind is in a sense made largely on the pattern of the cyc, 
and tbis sense is the best analof^e of its mode ol action. We must not 
forget that in many passages Jesus used seeing symbolically^ and that 
tlie new Inyghts he brought into the world were conveyed to us under 
tlie analogy of restoring sight to the blind. At least he means that 
ignorance leaves the soul in darkness as optical opacity leaves the body 
inert and without the power of scU-direction. The synibolization of 
light through all the ages has been loo complex to be exhauatively 
treated. Until this is done this passage will have to remain one of the 
'^ dark sayings," 

13- No odCt or no servant, can serve two masters (Matt^vi; 24 f,, 
Luke ivi; 13). One will be loved and cleaved to and the other hated 
and despised. Thus no one can serve God and Mammon, the god of 
ill-gotten wealth. 

This reminds us, of course, of the treasure laid up in heaven and the 
camel in the needle's eye. 1 C seems a popular proverb utitii'.eci for Jesus* 
present purpose. Some expositors assume that the two masters are hos- 
tile, which would make the task of serving them both more difficult- 
The slave caimot possibly be indiHerent and so far as he is inclined to 
prefer one master he will grow averse to the other. But there should be 
no duplicity, no vaclllaling policy, no hypocrisy or rKer\'atJons. Scr- 
\ice should be complete and singie. The claims of the two masters are 
not only divergent but contradictory. There might conceivably be al- 
ternation, serving of row one and now the otlier master, like doing the 
will of God on Sunday and serving Mammon the other days of the week. 
We must have one supreme goal in life, and not two or more, which 
would be worse yet. If one master were served in a way and at a time 
displeasing to the other, the neglected master would, of coiu^, be in- 
censed. Thus life, as id the preceding verse we are told the eye, must 
be f ingle. 

' 14. Men, like trees, are known by th«r fruits. Good men bear 
good, bad men bear evil fruit (Matt, vii: 16-30; Luke vi: 43-6). A 
good tree cannot bear bad, nor a corrupt tree good, fnuL 

This is connected with the warning against false prophets in 
sheep*s clothing who are inwardly ravening wolves, Luke adds that 
men do not gather figs of thorns or grapes of thisdes. A good man 
out of the good treasure of his heart brings forth that whic£ is good, 
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an evil man that which is evil; for the mouth speaks out of the abim- 
dance of the heart, tnfruitfulness is a sure sign of false piety and 
doctrine, and this is valid of false prophets. 

This seems like mcdem pragraatism. Good works are the best 
indications o( souod doctrine, and every error produces bad conduct. 
A wolf clothed with a 5hcq>'s skin is like tliistles bearing figs, and both 
are impostors or hypocrites. A really good heart caimot produce bad 
deeds. Acts speak louder than words. As each plant breeds true to 
its species, so the good or the bad roan lives out his life according to 
his inmost nature. Fruit there must be, yet the warning against false- 
prophets implies that men may seem but not be good, allhnugh lo true 
discernment each is sure to betray himself. A morbid complex, evil 
or good desires, inevitably find a vent, and all disguise and pretense 
are ineffective lo prevent it. Only in a double life, which is against 
nature, is it possible for thorns lo bear grapes. 

15, Every scribe instructed in the kingdom of heaven (Matt- 
xiii: 53) is like a householder bringuig forth from his treasure things 
new and old. I 

This comes at the close of a long pericope of parables, and after 
Jesus had asked the disciples if they had understood and they had an- 
swered. This seems to say that a Jew who understands Jesus' teaching 
of the Kingdom, and^ as did the disciples, combines a knowledge of the 
Old Testament and the new message of Jesus, is like one who brings 
forth from a richly furnished family store-room what is most needful 
for each member of the household. There is always the implit;itioii 
that the old must not be forgotten for the new, as ncologists are prone 
to do. Kostlin thinks Jesus here is recommending to the disciples his 
own mode of teaching by parables, which combines the recondite and 
the familiar. Would that we could think he meant to commend the 
geuetic method tliat understands the new only in the light of the 
old and vice versa in the sense of modem evolution! Thb would 
be pulling new wine into old bottles, which he is reported on authority 
that some have challenged to have said elsewhere no man does. Yet 
in the limited sense that stands for the most striking of all religious 
evolutions, viz., that of the New Testament developing out of the Old, 
in which it lay concealed, Jesus yja.s/a^Ue priricfps of cultural evolution- 
tanL If wc can only be progressive and at the same time conservative, 
or even as a member of either party recogni2e the necessary function 
of the other, we shall be strong- To be devotees of the past or of the 
future is, like all extreme positions, easiest but least eSective. Paul 
perhaps was the best of all Illuslrations of this parablette, being well 
tialnsd in the learniuf of the acribes and also a Christian. 
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i6. Where the carcass La there the eagles gather (Matt, xnv; 
a8;Lukeivii:37). 

In Luke tliis Is said In answer to the question apropos of Jesus' 
statement that two will be in one bed, two grinding together^ two in the 
field, find one will be taken and the other left> In Matthew it ap- 
pears in the midst c( a description of the advent of the last day. It is 
one of the raost current proverbial, if somewhat repulsive and difficult, 
ot the parables, brief as it is. The terrible side of the pcrmtsia will ap- 
pear wherever there is an object of Judgment, Jewish or heathen. Sin 
draws a penally aa carrion docs birds of prey. It can hardly mean, as 
has been said, that the Messiah will as surely find his own as vultures 
find a carcass, or that retribution will overtalie those dead and rotten 
with sin, or that Sataa is the eagle preying upon his \'ictiin. Why not 
take it in the double sense, viz., that virtue ttnll as surely find its reward 
and sin its penalty as a mouldering dead body ^\-ill draw to it all those 
crcature3 that naturally feed upon it? Iniquity draws social and 
ph>*acal convulsions. Vengeance is waiting IBie birds of prey. The 
Hebrew mind was peculiarly prone, if disaster came, to interpret it as 
a punishment for sin and to search its own heart for the real cxuse- 
Jesus here says: "Given these calamities that I have described, and 
you can be as certain that there is a commensurate sin as you arc 
when you see a fiock of carrion birds gathering that there is a carcass 
somewhere attracting them," 

17. If a good householder knows when a thief Is coming he will 
watch and prevent the burglary (Matt- rdv: 43; Luke xii: 39)* The 
context both before and alter in both Gospels is: Be ready for the 
coming of the Son of Man, who \vill arrive stealthily as a housebreaker. 
Here the time, as in the preceding parable the place. Is stressed- 
The injunction is: Watch, for you know not the day or the hour, so 
that this is another semper paratus warning. The parGusia will come 
when it is least expected. 

Many expositors make the householder deaf, some refer to Hol- 
bein's stealthy dance of approach, while others think the thief is the 
devil, al^^'ays striving to outwit and pilfer away souls. But if we 
watch we prevent the theft. Believers welcome the coming of the 
Son who gives rather than takes away from them. The advent, too, 
will be soon, although it is undatable, and no one must be caught nap- 
ping. Not only is the time short, but it will probably secretly be set 
at just chat time when most will be off their guard. Tlius the disciples 
have the double advantage of knowing this and also knowing that 
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It will coiDf fioocL He who takes youi soul will seek to surprise you, 
and you must strive to prevent him from taking you unawares. Me- 
mfnlo semper mcri. Never for an imtant forget that you must die, 
and may die at any time. Always have preparations complete. 
Thanatophobia, which has inspired medicbe, hygiene, and even the 
conceptions of another life, has indeed been a great muse, and here we 
are enjoined to live as if ev^ day, hour» and niinutc would be our 
last. Or docs it all concern the coming of another order of things in 
this world without death? With the indetcnninote characterization 
of other parables is it meant to have multifarious suggestivcDess? 

18. Blessed is the faithful and wise servant whom his lord made 
niler over his household (Matt. 3cxiv; 45-51; Luke xii: 41-48), and who 
gives to all their meat in due season, and is found so doing when the lord 
comes. He will be made ruler of all. But if because the lord delays 
his conung be smites his fellows and becomes drunken and gluttonous, 
to him the lord will come when least expected, will cut him asunder 
and send him among hypocrites where there will be weeping and gnash- 
ing of leetli. Luke adds that the servant that knows his lord's will 
and does it not shall be beaten with many stripes, but he who knows 
it not shall receive but few stripes, for to whom much is given of him 
will much be required- 
Here the admonition is to the virtue o( loyalty 10 the large sense 
of Royce and the Japanese. Personal fealty and at the same time 
fidelity to a trust are commended, and also by Implication fiduciary 
responsibility and duty done independently of supervision. There b 
a saving gradation of demerit because those who do not know arc 
beaten less than those who \'iolate their trust after being duly instructed 
in it. All are servants, representatives, with only delegated power, 
or at best vicegerents holding and administering what is committed 
to them in trust for a feudal lord. Heavy Indeed will be the penally 
for those found false> As time goes by those who are not true wiH 
begin to act, not as vicariates or attendants, but as owners, and will 
abuse their power, as other parables show; but that is just the moment 
the absentee landlord will select to arrive. Good stewardship with 
few specific instructions, tenancy with an indeferminale lease, and 
utter loyalty to the employer, though he be an absentee, arc required 
on pain of cniel and barbaric torture, 

Had, then, Jesus no trust in his followers or in human nature, 
that he felt it needful so often to hold out rewards and utter threats 
erf direst punishmcol? Had he so little faith in men that he could 
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Dot depeod upon their Gdelity to him and had to make the strongest 
appeal he could pos^bly devise to fear and hope? The Stoic mode 
virtue its own reward and vice its own penalty^ but in Jesus' sayinps 
there are very few traces of this. Even in the beatitudes each trait 
txkmmended ia given a prize. All are paid or penalized in natural 
or spiritual coin. Save only in Parable Two, there is no glint of a 
acrviee of Io\'e alone; but rather that of servUe duty is enjoined. Is it 
not as it virtue and happiness, sin and misery, did not intrinsically 
belong toRelher^ but must be brought together by an extraneous sov- 
ereign will, without whose intervention they would rarely and only 
fortuitously find each other? There is much in Jesus^ sayings that 
ahnost seems to anticipate the modem doctrine of tcmibility, or the 
principle that a certain degree of pain, measurable for each individual 
and for each sin, would be an adequate deterrent. 

19. Keep your loms girded and your lights burning (Mark xiii: 
33-37; Luke sii: 55-38). Wait like servants, ready to open on the 
LD^tant when the master, coming home from a wedding, knocks. Such 
servants he will make sit down at his table, and will gird himself and 
serve them, Ble&sed are they who are found thus waiting, at whatever 
watch of the night the lord comes> In Mark the lord had gone on a 
journey, having assigned to each servant his duty and having charged 
the porter to watch his retmn. He will come suddenly, and must not 
find any one sleeping. All must watch. He must not be kept waiting, 
or knock a second time- 
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Godct says that the ford is supposed to have come home so sated 
from a wedding feast that he cared not himself to partake of the mca] 
the servants had ready for him, and as a reward for their promptness 
and punctuality divided it among and served it to them, in the same 
spirit of humility as Jesus washed his disciples' feet. Thus in the 
Romaja saturnalia the master became servant and the servant master. 
Thus Jesus served the xiands at bis Last Supper. The coming of the 
Lord, some think, refers to the parcusia, others to the hour of death 
as it comes to the individual. Some see in it an cihortation to die 
fully conscious and thus to receive the Lord. If the parousia is 
meant, it is also implied that it may be delayed longer than was 
csptcted. But the Lord will surely come again, and it mil be in judg- 
ment, and of this great assize all the faithful must be ever mindful. 
No one knows the hour, not even the Son» but it will be by night when 
most sleep. Hence the old charge lo be always ready, ejpcctant, at- 
tentive, with lamps lighted and with sufficient oil in them, to observe 
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keenly the sigm of tbe great advent, listen for the knock at the dcxir, 
and open immediately; be ever alert, watchful, waiting all through 
the night for the great home-coming. 
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quotes the provcrbj "Physiciaa, heal thyse 
25), after he had charmed the a-ttendance al the synagogue at Nazareth, 
had been identified as Joseph's son, and had been asked but was 
declining to do miracles here as he was said to have done in Capemaunif 
because no prophet u accepted in hk own country, 

" Physician, hea] thyself" is the shortest of the parables, but it is 
set in an Uluminating pericopc. If he did no miracles here he would 
be like a physician that could not heal himself. His repute at his 
boyhood home waned when he was recop^iized, and he was in\'ited 
to heal his reputation by a miracle done on the spot- Othent'ise he 
would be like a doctor smitten by tbe disease he had made it hi& 
specialty to prevent and cure. The call to show what he could do here 
has suggested to some the taunt on the cross, Thou that doest nnghty 
Ihings, save thyself and come down from the cross. Plato thought a 
physician must have experience with illness in his own person to be 
sympathetic and efficient with his patients; but we are not told that 
Jesus was ever ill, not even amidst his greatest trials. Those about to 
be executed must sometimes be carried, but he carried his own cross. 
If we look at his life as a whole, he did perhaps save his repute as a 
healer of souls by doing what were thought to be miracles of bodily 
healing. Luke's form of statement suggests imperfect comprehension 
on his part. 



31. They that are whole (Matt, ix: 12; Mark li: 17; Luke v: 3i f.) 
need not a physician^ but they that are sick, Jesus says that he was 
come to call not the righteous but sinners to repentance. Matthew 
adds an injunction to Icam the meaning of the phrase, "I will have 
.mercy and not sacrifice," Ltike gives this saying in answer to the 
question why (at Levi's least) Jesus and his disciples ale with publicans 
and sinners. 

Here Jesus appears as a moral psj'chiatrist associating with those 
whom rigorists thought depraved and so held aloof from. His attitude 
b not that of modem social workers who say they are studying condi- 
tions to devise ethical and hygienic reform, although he could hardly 
help doing this; but he is rather comparing himself to a doctor visiting 
quarantine quarters to help his patients. Missionary work has only 
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lately taken on again a largely medicinal and hygicmc character. The 
early Church gradually abandoned its healing function when the old 
psychotherapy with which it began was discredited. Thus this parable 
proverb has new significance to-day. This, however, is not the core of 
meaningp U is more akin to that of the tost sheep and the prodigal. 
Those whom his questioners thought righteous he felt were In peculiar 
need of salvation, so this sa^'ing h rather a retort or confutatloa in 
justification of his latitudinarianism. Perhaps it shows how he re- 
garded the power of conversion as later exemplified in Paul and August- 
Lc, and in the case of the devotion of Mar>' Magdalene, so often before 
him. Thus he doubtless realized that those who liad gone wrong and 
been set right were the most active elements in the new life; (or there 
is a point of view from which it is better to have sinned and been 
rescued than never to have sinned at all, as Kierkegaard has shown. 
At any rate, this sketch brings out the contrast between the native, 
naive Parsifal innocence and impeccable virtue, illustrated by Jesus 
himself, and those snatched like brands from the burning, and implies 
that he, unlike his interrogators, did not need to be so careful of the 
company he kept, because he was in less danger of being infected or 
tempted than they. His work of mercy was more pleasing to God 
than were sacxificcs. His altitude is corrective compasfiion to those 
whom narrow legalism had outlawed. Sinners like tliose of this feast 
to whom exception was taken were interesting "cases," patients he 
yearned to save, and he would not be kept or called away from them. 
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22. The disciples of John and the Pharisees were wont to fast 
(Mark ii: i8-ao; Matt, ix; 14 f.; Luke v; lyisX When Jesus is asked 
whyhisdisciples do notdoso he replies that they have the bridegroom 
with them, but that the time for them to fast vrill be when he is taken 
rniy. 



In this debate Pharisaic purism adduces the Baptist's example 
ag^st Jesus' more liberal views of the conduct of life. He sees the 
device that might involve an issue between himself and John's fol* 
lowers but avoids it, urging that those within are celebrating [ygh 
(estival so long as he is witJi them, and that this is no time for legalism, 
funereal mourning, or ascetism. Fasting is out ol place in the presence 
of the Lord of life. Stern Ehjonitic pietism would be an anachronism 
now. A temperate euphoric abandon is in order. A bridegroom 
ought to be the happi^ of men, and should irradiate joy. Here 
again we have the ecstatic motive. The soul just wedded to Jesus 
Is iranscenden tally joyful, as the objective studies of those newly wedded 
to Jesus in Staibudc, James, Leuba, and others show. Fasting has ita 
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impoirt&Dt place and function in medicine, religion, physioiogy, and 
hygiene; but very lil^ely had the B^iptist himself heen present and 
fuUy understood that Jesus was in very deed the Messiah whom he 
heralded, be would have cast ofl his abstemiousness and n^alized the 
double joy that folklore and custom have always assigned to hanqueta 
and to weddings. Exhilaration, elation^ elevation^ and euphoria of 
soul, anticipating the moods of the heavenly marriage-supper with 
the Lamb, are here sanctioned. 
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23. No one sews new cloth on an old garment^ for this makes the 
rent worse (Matt, tx: 16 t; Mark 11: Jt f-;Lukc v: 36-39). Luke adds 
that the new piece does not match the old. No one puts new wine 
into old bottles lest the bottles break and the wine be spilled and the 
bottles spoiled, but new wine must go into new bottles and then both 
are preserved. 

This parable has had a vcr^' checkered history. The old bottles 
and old garment have been interpreted as the Pliarisees' clea\ing to 
the old, ^s all undi^r the old covenant, as the disciples of the B^tisl^ 
as Jesus' weak and callow dbciplcs, and as old institutions, views and 
customs generally, while the new cloth and wine have been thought 
to mean the new joy and freedom Jesus brought, the new co\'enant and 
doctrine, the ecstatic state of mind brought by the Gospels, aggressive 
poScies, new institutions, discoveries, etc. Many writers think both 
comparisons relate fundamentally to the relations between the New 
and the Old Testament, or the new life of Christ and the old one of sin 
while some ttuiik all relations between the old and the new in every 
domain of life are here alluded to. Many find here an admonidon to 
break with the old, and come out. Reformers should not consort with 
but cut away from the old, as Paul did, and as he would abrogate the 
law- The passage is generally thought to be out of place in Mark, 
and some regard it as a fragment of a larger but lost discourse of Jcsua, 
This impression that we arc dealing with older fragments patch-worked 
together without regard for matchingt which Luke alone refers to, is 
often fell. But the gravamen here is in the contrast between the old 
and the new, and it shows Jesus as a catastrophist rather tlian as a 
uniformitarian. He was temperamentally disposed toward breaks, 
crises, epochs. He would have had more sympathy, if we can judge 
by this passage alone, with the French revolution, that swept all that 
was old away and organized evcrytliing anew, than with the EngUsh 
way of making history, where everything widens on from precedent to 
precedent, and so much of the old is conserved in tlie new and so much 
ol the new is cast into the forms of the old- The parable is so anti- 
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evolutionary, too, that some have hoped it was not authentic. The 
Catholic Church in absorbing tlie barbarians of early Europe achiev«^| 
its greatest successes by putting new meanings into old forms, ana^ 
changing and adapting, rather than throwing away, most that it found 
at hand. The same principle applies to the successful Protestant 
minister, to the pedagogue, and to reformers generally. Do not ail y 
leaders du just what Jtbus here says no one does? How many are not^^H 
engaged in putting new wine and meaning into the oM bottl«^ of 
Christianity, and thus conserving both at the same time? Even 
version may come as gradually as growth, and be dateless. 




24. Who, intending to build a house, does not ait down and coi 
the co^t to see if be has enough to ^ish it, lest having laid the founda*^ 
tionj observers mock and say, "Here was one who began to buiJd but 
was not able to finish" (Luke xiv: 2S-33)? Or what king^ going to 
war, docs not first sit down and consider whether with ten thousand 
he will meet an enemy with twenty thousand troops, and then have 
to beg terms of peace? Whoso does not forsake all cannot be my 
disciple. ^H 

This is a paradigm of ordinary economic world wisdom applied to 
the Kingdom which it costs so mudi to enter. Do not join the Church^fl 
take any vow, as of a monk or nun, swear any fraternity or sodality™ 
oath that you have not fully realized the obligations of and estimated 
your moral abUity to keep, etc. The motive for the prudence here 
adduced is fear of ridicule- It has a pregnant sense for promoters of 
enterprises, and its need is seen in failures in business (mote than teUi 
thousand a year in this country), in organizations, societies, etc,, for 
varieties of good purposes, Confucius repeatedly gave the same ad- 
monition in other terms. Jesus felt it, for he had counted the cost 
his own perilous career, perhaps was doing so throughout the tempta- 
tions of the desert. His modem enemies, and, indeed, some of his 
friends, like Renan^ think he made a fatal error in his calculations of 
what he could and could not carry through, and lost his life because 
he attempted too much> This is also one theme in the modem effi- 
dcncy movement. Every dictionary of proverbs, loo, shows that alt 
people have popular sayings to this effect, and not only is prudence 
in this respect rated high, but failure to count the cost brings mis- 
fortunes that are the chief theme of satire and ridicule. To b^m 
only what wc cah finish is a kind of everyday, Ben Franklin-, Tupper- 
tike, proverbial phiiosoph>', desperate though the cncerprise bert 
typified is. It means abandonment to a love so intense that family 
love is bate beside it, just as ice itself is hot compared to the lowest 
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artificial temperature of thousands ol degrees that physics is now able 
to produce. 

Few intellects can compute in advance all the cost involved in 
choosing such a course, and thb characteristic utterance of Jesus is 
vfcll calculated to warn all men of ordinary mettle from attempting 
to lead iiis life. Its intrinsic difficulty makes it seem superhuman; 
for the context in the light of whicli this parable is to be uilerpreled is 
that no man can become a full disciple who do^5 not forsake all, hate 
father, mother, vrife> children^brethren^ and even his own life, and bear 
the cross. We had better not try if wc arc not confident of the power 
toMish. If the head is weak, or the eye, or the heart fails, miscarriage 
is inevitable^ sooner or Later, The natural aSecUons must actually 
be martyred. Thus Jesus certainly cannot be said to cajole, wheedle, 
or seduce. The hardihood of accepting his call would seem to require 
less intellect than what the world calls fanaticism. Nor does the 
context comport with a moral injunction to love all men, even our 
enemies; but here again we must recognize Jesus' tropic^ and per- 
fervid nature, which scorns qualification, comparison, or balancing 
moddlaled statements. For these his heart was too hot, his mind too 
sharply focuascd on the single point in hand, and so he often fails to 
consider the relations of what he says to other truths, trusting the 
deeper unity of his own soul rather than relying on the superficial unity 
of doctrine or logic. 



2S' When the scribes said he had Beelzebub and cast out devils 
by the prince of devils (Mark iii: 23-2j; Matt, xii: 34-30; Luke jd; 
I4-36), Jesus answered by a parable, viz-> how can Satan cast out 
Satan? A kingdom or a house divided against itself cannot stand. 
H Satan rise up against Satan he is divided and hath an end, and he 
adds that in order to spoil a strong man he must first be found. AQ 
sin wijl be forgiven save only blasphemy against the Holy Ghost, but 
such a sin can never be, but he who commits it is in jeopardy of eternal 
damnation. {This because they accused him of having an xmclean 
spirit.) Luke makes Jesus ask his accusers the counter-question; 
"By whom do your offspring cast out devils?*' and say: "If I with 
the finger of God cast out devils, no doubt the Kingdom of God is 
come upon you." In Luke he had just cast out a devil, and adds that 
a strong keq>er of a palace can be overcome only by one stronger yet, 
who will then take away bis armour, and divide his spoil, closing the 
Lnddent in Matthew with> "Who is not with me is against mej and who 
gathereth not with me scattercth-" 
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Here wc are in a dualistic, Manjcteao worlds conceived with 
Tiarlcsque or MUtonic vividness. The good and the bad, li^t and 
dark, arc represented by highly develoj^ed hierarchies^ each with its 
suprvmc leader and a series of subordinates graded by ranks. Most, 
if Dot all, that happens in both the ph>'sica1 and the moral world are 
incidents of iheir incessant and relentless warfare. One of these inci- 
dehis is that evil ^iiits often take po^es^on of the souls of certain 
people. Many of these Jesus had ordered out. and they had obeyed 
him and fled away. Here the insidious and damning charge is that 
the>' obey his behest because he is their superior in command. He is 
the leader of their side, viz.. very Satan himself, and they do not obey 
because they are e>'ictcd by a conquering leader of the hosU^ of good- 
ness. Or, according lo many primitive concepts, Jesus is here accuwd 
of using black and not white magic. If this is true, he is a demon of 
hi^h degree, and not divine. He is Diabolus masquerading as a son of 
God, and is now detected. The issue is momentous, crucial, perhaps 
sudden, and the alternative perhaps the most extreme that could be 
conceived according to the ideas of the cosmos that then prevailed. 
Jesus' answer is that Satan would not order the withdrawal of his own 
forces. He wishes to possess, not to dispossess, men. To order him 
out of tenements his minions have conquered and occupied, and cling 
to so pertinaciously^ would mean revolt, weakness^ and eventual ruin. 
Satan would never order a retreat; for this would sow the seeds of dis- 
scnsion among his o^ati subordinates, and thus his house would fall. 
The only explanation, therefore, of these cases of exorcism, is that 
Satan's emissaries are forced by a stronger hostile power to give up 
the ground Ihey have won, although it jeopardizes the unity and integ- 
rity of hi& Icingdom- Thus Jesus constrains Satan and is more potent 
than he, and the power of God comes very near whenever he dtx^s these 
acts. He asks his accusers by which of these two powers they cast 
out de\il5, suggesting that the same charge they had brought against 
him might be levelled against them with equal force. No half-way 
ground is possible, therefore. All must be for or against. It must be 
Yahveh or Satan, for here are the polar opposites of tlie mond world- 
|Thcrcfore, lo reverse all tilings, to attribute the works of God to the 
^Icvil, or vice versa to put him in God's place, is the greatest, most hope- 
less inversion of all values. It is the one and only unpardonable sin 
against the Holy Ghost. It is, in short, blasphemy. Frank diabolISRi, 
it may be nietitjoncd, has had many disciples and cults with sacri- 
legious rites such as the Witches* Sabbath in wliich the mysteries of 
Christianity have been parodied under the motto, ^'Evil, be thou my 
good/^ Satanism has had its own decade and school of literature in 
France (e. g-, Huysmans* "Des Esseintes" and Baudelaire's "Les 
FIcurs du Mai," Slendihal's work, and some of the writln^^ of the vciy 
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clever Paul Bourget, who says, ''We do not want to be saved anc! de- 
prived of the voluptuous pleasure of going to perdition.'* Sec also J, 
H. Lcuba {-4m- Jcur. Psychol, Vol 5, pp. 496-539), Here, too. wc mijtht 
cite the pathetic history of the conceptions o( the unpardonable san 
and its effects on those who are thought to have committed it. But all 
this would take us too far afield. The very scholarly but Snicking and 
jejune Jiiticher laboriously extracts From this parable the lesson that 
"the cjq^ulsion of demons presupposes the advent of God's Kingdom/' 
To us the lesson is eternal orientation as the condition of virtue in tlus 
world of mora] duaJism, 

26. Agree with thine adversary promptly whiles thou art in the 
way with him (Matt, v: ^5 f,; Luke xii: 58-sg). Luke sa>'s» Give dili 
gcace to this matter lest your enemy bring you to the judge and he de- 
liver you to tlic officers, and then you will be cast into prison. From 
this there will be no hope of escape till you have paid the uttcrmoBt 
nute or farthing. 



This seems a precept of very ordinary but sound common sense, 
which b uncommon enough in fact. Appe^ise all enemies promptly 
for the prudential reason that otherwise you may have to go to law 
and be caused greater trouble , Not only the nature but tlie history 
of this parable makes it a good illustration of what is often called the 
elasticit>' of the parables, and it might be stretched into a commenda- 
tion of arbitration to prevent war, a utilitarian removal of all pos^le 
causes for quarrels in their bud in the interests of peaces bicness, as a 
precept never to make enemies when it is possible to avoid doing so, 
because vengeance is an infection that rankles and tends to grow 
rapidly to dangerous proportions. "Agree'' may mean any kind of 
appeasement, from apology and pardon-begging to placation by the 
extremest self*abaseiuent. The implication is that those addressed 
are cither weaker or less resentful or more conciliatory than their 
advereary, nor is it entirely inconsistent with Bacon's injunction to 
avoid entrance into a quarrel but being in, to comport oneself so 
that the enemy will beware of one. Here only one specific aspect of a 
very complex situation is singled out of how the true aristocrat of the 
_ Kingdom will act. Jesus^ allusion to lawyers who tend to magnify 
I disagreements is often suggested and perhaps also his distrust of Courts 
I and of humanly administered justice, 

L 



37- Noting how they chose the chief rooms, Jesus said (Luke xiv: 
7*14), When bidden to a weddings do not &it in the highest place lest a 
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more honoumblc man come and be gh'ca your seat and you have to stt 
lower down. Rather choose the lowest place, and then the host may 
say to yvUf "Go up higher." Then the other guests will respect you 
(or the honour they see done you. For whoso C3talleth himself shall 
be abased, and he that humbletb himself shall be exalted. 

Weddings greatly impressed the ceUbate Jesus, and he evolved 
from them many of hia highest and most sublimated insights and im- 
[jartations^ and the same was true, perhaps^ in even a higher degree, of 
eating and feasts. This parable is a part of the table-talk with a lead- 
bg Pharisee. Jesus announced it as a parable, perhaps in a spirit 
of pleasant banter. Possibly he himself occupied the lowest place at 
table, and if so this would have made his utterance more impressive. 
It iias been suggested that he had insisted on taking it, perhiips not so 
much with design in order to give point to an admonition which he 
phnncd to give, as to explain his humble place. Perhaps, too, the host 
had given an object lesson by changing the position of some of the 
guests, raising some and degrading others; for in ancient symposia, 
as we see in Plato, this was often an important though very delicate 
matter. If so, it was all stingingly apposite and personal^ but the 
q^portunity sharply to point and bring home a moral was too good to 
be lost, and this applies, even though it was Jesus' seat that waa re- 
garded 3£ the head of the table. 

This has a close parallel in one of the adages of Mendus, sxigResting 
on its fiicc merely the conduct proper for a true gentleman, so that it 
might stand in any book of good manners or etiquette. It would he 
foolish to take a seat on the platform if there was a chance of being 
asked to come down and make room for others there. There seems 
no superhuman wisdom here, but as if by some Swedenborgian corre- 
spondence between things earthly and things heavenly, it is made an 
^perceptive formula of insight into the next world. The merit that 
takes the lowest place b jast that which deserves the highest- The 
immanent and the transcendental are complcmcntal each to the other. 
Tlie Dksseiis and the Jensrits are not copies but counterparts, if not 
anlithes^, Jesus humbled himself in his earthly life, and was later 
CTtalted. So the beatitudes are upon the weak, lowly, humble. ]x»or 
in spirit. Heaven pays well, and abnegation here brings blessing 
beyond, Inwstmcnt in the momentary obscurity of this life buys an 
eternity of glor>\ Mundane relations are only negatives of those found 
in the fiiiyland bejond. What we have there is measured by what we 
forego here. This may be a parable of asceticism to which the dis- 
tguiscs of meanness became the chosen incognitos of good sense. Thi* 
m least underlies the parable^ and is a meaning that finds fuller out- 
crq>s In other teachings of Our Lord. 
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28* To a Greek womin who asktd Jesxis to cast out tL devil from 
her daughter Jesus said (Maxk vii: 27; MatL xv: 26 f^: "Let the 
childreD first be filled for it is not meet to take the children's bread 
and to cast it unto the dogs," She replied: "Yes, Lord, yet the dogs 
under the table eat of the children's crumbs." Pleased at this, Jesus 
cast out the de^-fl from her daughter (a cure at a distance). Matthew 
adds that at fiirst Je&us answered her not till the disciples wanted to 
send her away, and then said that he was sent only to the lost shccp^ 
especially to Israel. 

Here Jesus is made to seem persuaded to make an cjcception to 
the rule of helping Hebrews, first by a deft, repartcc-likc plea of a 
gentile mother who bested him by turning his semiparabte on her side 
and against him, Matthew adds that he commended her faith in 
believing that not a whole ration but only a crumb was sutliricnt for 
the cure- Let us hope, too, that although realizing as he must that 
he was outwitted and his own simile fairly turned against him, and that 
by a despised alien and woman, he capitulated gracefully and as a 
gentleman rather than, as some urge, because he was susceptible to 
the other sex, although there are elsewhere suggestions of this, as in 
Rcnan and several of the apocryj")ha! WTitiiigs. 

The interpretation commonly stressed is that this marks a step 
toward universalism in the later Pauline sense, and that crumbs under 
the table are among the first suggestions of missionary work. It also 
contributed something to the miraculous efficiency afterward ascribed 
in Church legends to the crumbs of the sacrament, which as the body 
of Our Lord came to be cared for with such superstitious anxiety. 
Some think that it marks not only an early but the first stage in Jesus' 
mind of a realization that non-Israelites were to profit by his mission, 
and that the parable of outcasts taking the place of those first inv-ited 
stands for a later and more developed concqition by Jesus of the sccf)e 
of his work- In the later parables, on this theory the dogs under 
come to be seated at the t^Ie, and the chief priests and the Jews of 
high degree are not present even as dogs under it. Jesus' race feeling 
was intense, and he M'as more or less caste-bound to the end. The 
*' children" whomhe wished to ait at the table were tme orthodox Jews; 
but of his ideal of reaching them he was soon disillusioned, and so 
came to put his trust in and direct his eSort toward the people or 
masses, who were chiefly represented on his board of disciples. In 
the above parable he perhaps first grasped the next step, viz., of direct- 
ing eETorts to the still wider circle of pentiles who later, in factj came 
to constitute practically all of his followers, for ChnsUanity offers 
the most complete case of an ethnically transplanted religion. If so. 
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then this nimble-minded unknoTpii Greek mother mariced an epoch 
in the psychogenesis oi Chrisiianiiy, and she would have bc^n fitter 
than ThekJa to be the heroine of the spurious Acts of Paul> 



B, TRUE PARABLES 

2Q. He who hears and does Jesus' precepts islike a man who builds 
a house on a rock» even if he has to dig do^m to it (Matt, vii: 24-7; 
Luke vi: 41-9). Then, when wind and storm heat on it, it starids firm. 
He who hears and does not, builds his house on earth and sand, and 
thcn> when flood and storm come, it falls and l$ a wreck. 

This duplex parable is in Luke the epilogue or peroration 01 the 
sermon on the mount^ and might well end every sermon- Its appli- 
cation is plain as day. Gnosis is good, for it builds, but the structure 
lacks durability. Willed action carried on to the point of habituation 
is the rock. This is the solid basis of human nature to which the mind 
trusts that builds for aye. It is character, not nativistic^ but made as 
a result of precept. It is knowledge put into the form of will and 
deeds^ which are the language of complete men and become trans* 
missible by heredity as merely noetic attainments are not. Wind, 
dcod, and rain are trials; and storm, and stress, and sand are good 
impulses and resolutions, not pctriiied into character. Jesus had a 
penchant far symbols of steadfastness and perdurabilily, Simon was 
sumamed Peter the Rock, or cornerstone of the Church. Heaven and 
earth will fail» but no item of his word. His followers must be stead- 
fast and immovable. -\s a mason as well as a carpenter Jesus fell the 
force of such similitudes. The discourse of which this is the end con- 
sisted of precepts to live by, which were not intended to be mere en- 
lighteners of the intellect- They were a jahilosophy to be embodied 
in life. To live by and according to these directions is to build on 
the solid Rock of Ages. The same might be said of industrial^ and 
especially of engineering, actinties. These must be based on sound 
scientific principles or come to naught, as thousands of them in this 
country do for this reason. Also, so far as we are artificers of our 
own fortunes, sound moral principles arc the rock to build on, not 
merely to be known and assented to. Rc-cducation cannot be se- 
curely accomplished without adding perspiration to aspiration. To 
roqiond to good inculcations only by the phosphorescent glow of an- 
swering gpod purposes or wishes is nothing but leaves, not fruit. If 
this parable was intended to be restricted to the sermon on the mount, 
it shows how fu!idamcntal Jesus conadcrcd that discourse- Few com- 
mentators think the storm or tlood has any eschatological reference, 
although it harmonizes with the doctrine of the perseverance of the 
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B^nts. TTie wrrdd longs (or certainty ineluctable, for soice alujiwd 
incattaissum which cannot be moved and on wliich the soul can stand 
securely. Kant compared truth to a rocky island set amidst tempes- 
tuous and foggy seas of doubt. Men have sought it in religion, phi- 
losophy, science. Here, says JC3U$, it is, so far as needed as the basis 
for the moral conduct of life. 



30. A man goes to his neighbour at midnight and asks for three 
loaves to set before a friend vrho has just unexpectedly arrived from a 
joume>\ The neighbour arDuscd from his slumber cries out from 
within, Trouble me not. The door is shut and I am abed with ray 
children and cannot rise and serve you. Now although he would not 
rise because asked by a friend^ he will arise and give him all he wants if 
sufficiently importuned. Therefore ask, seek, knock, and you wilt 
prevaQ (Luke sd: s*lo). 

TWs anecdote is a genre picture of lowly life. A poor man has an 
unexpected, tired, and hungry guest at midnight, when, as Wendt and 
Wcisa explain, bread shops are closed. His own larder is bare, so that 
he cannot perfonn the duties of hospitality, so imperative that Tiersch 
explains these gave the host's request a much stronger appeal than if 
be had asked for his own needs. Waking the friendly neighbour in 
the weary traveller's behalf, the former, inert with sleep, voia?s his 
reluctance to arise and disturb his children. The disturber of sleep, 
however, is not in the least rebufled, discouraged, or fearful of arousing 
the resentment of his somnolent friend, and so persists in his request 
till his well-disposed but torpid friend rises and gives him all he asks. 
The moral is perseveration in proffering requests. 

But is the good Lord Hie sleepy neighbour who must be awakened 
as the prophet of old exhorted the priests of Baal to cry louder and 
again lest their unresponsive god be sleeping or travelling? If so^ he 
certainly does not here seem more amdous to give than his petitioners 
are to receive ; nor is he in the rWe of one who never slumbers or sleeps. 
This reference seems to fall in the blind spot of Jesus' puq)ose here, 
while in the fovea is the injunction that the Lord will not feel that we 
arr imposing on him or presuming loo much upon his good will if we 
break in upon hig slumbers and arouse him and his celestial household 
to give us for a needy guest. The host is, perhaps, less ashamed of his 
imprudence in being caught unprovided in the presence of his neigh- 
bour than he is before lis guest. But hospitable instincts are also 
probably outside the scope of the parable. The crucial point is that 
believers should not in their prayers ^mply ask and, if they do not 
recdve, withdraw with dignity or discouragement, nor should they do 
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so out of deference to the Lord's state or convenjence, but should keep 
on urging their needs, and persevere in so doing till they are giatificd. 
To pray and not receive is always a great and crucial trial to faith, 
especially that of young converts^ and it is against the discouragement 
and possible unbelief ol those whose requests are deferred or unan- 
swered that Jesus here provides a safeguard for those who follow him, 
even thojgh to do so he represents the AJI-Father in an all too human 
i61e. Elsewhere importunity is represented as overcoming indiffer- 
ence or di^nclination on the Lord's part, but here he is first asleep, 
and then shows the inertness that follows sudden walung. Here in- 
clination is not absent, but only torpid. Jesus seems incoDsiderate 
of the way in which the Lord appears. He permits him to do so in a 
very undivine light, excessively anthropomorphized, beaiusc in so 
doing he can make pertinacity in intercession seem more ncccssaryj 
and more hopeful. Better the heavenly Father be thought somnolent 
and lazy than have believers lose confidence in the answer to their 
prayer. Consider the Lord as htmian, only too human, but do not 
doubt that he is at heart well disposed to answer pmyer. Thus Jesus, 
true pragmatist that he is, meets the great danger that men may fall 
away and grow f:unt-hearted by an astonishing sacrifice of the di^jnity 
and sublimity of the Lord. The interests of men are after all his; great 
concern- Thus we have a profound and most illummating glance into 
Jesus' true mind and wi!I_ His relation Is primarily with man^ and 
not, as older theology made out, with God. 

3r. In a parable which Luke says is to teach men always to piay 
without ceasing (xviii; i-S), Jesus tells, as if it were a true incident, 
of a judge who feared neither Cod nor man, to whom a w-ndow prayed 
to be avenged of her adversary. At first he turned a deaf car, but 
later decided to avenge her lest by her continued importunity she 
weary him. II an imjust judge was thus spurred to do his duty, how 
much more will God avenge his own elect who cry to him day and 
night? Though he bear long, he will avenge them speedily. Shall the 
Son find faith on earth when he comes? The widow was deserted, 
in sorrow and need, and ejcposed to we know not what trials, pcrsecu* 
tions, or temptations, from which a just judge would desire to &cc her. 
This judge had no love of justice and no sympathy with the victim of 
injustice, but granted her request at last, solely to be rid of her. 

In the previous parable C30) of the sleeping householder aroused 
from slumber to give bread to a neiglibour for a guest, previous ac- 
quaintance and good nill are assum^, but here these are apparently 
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absent so tliat tills parable intensifies still more the eErieDcy of im- 
portunity. A strong and reiterated wish tends to realize itself if the 
object to which it is oddr^scd is in fact not an objective deity but our 
own deeper, larger, and more potent unconscious nature. This in- 
junction thus se^ms good modem psychology. We have constantly to 
^ur and incite our submarged self to wake it (ss in 30), or as liere to 
worry it into activity; for the conscious mind needs its help. We ob- 
jectify our radal and unconscious nature from an inveterate habit o£ 
projective or cjective thought imposed upon us by sense experience 
Hartmann's philosophy calls the unconscious not only omniscient and 
unmipotent but beneficert; and in these Freudian days wc realize 
what a power it b in making us well or ill^ strong or weak, happy or 
miserable. If it were permissible to interpret these two parables in 
this sense thc>' would teach rather the relative impotence of conscious- 
ness which is a product of individual experience as compared with the 
\'aster racial soul iji each oF us, and suggest that when in\'okIng a 
mighty alien power to vouchsafe to us what we want, it is best done by 
fixation upon the object of our desire The question, however, is best 
discussed m the general psycho!og>" of prayer. 

Jesus in his healing works seems almost powerless to resist per- 
sistency. If our eSorts to obtain the things we need are feeble, they 
ought to be unintermittent ; for as trickling water wears away a rock, 
SO unremitting effort will overcome every obstacle. When the sum 
of many little efforts reaches a constant totals the lever tips» and anon 
the powers that rule the depths of nature and the soul are found on our 
side, and they assuredly make for righteousness in the end and at 
bottom. The deepest and oldest things in usitre thebest organized^ san- 
est and mostnortnal, and SO an appeal to them is often most efEcacious. 



32, A certain creditor (Luke only viii : 3G-50) had two debtors, one 
who owed him five hundred and another who owed him fifty pence; 
and as neither could pay, he forgave the debt to both of them. Which, 
asked Jesus, would love that creditor most? They answered, He to 
whom most was forgiven; and tlus answer Jesus approved. 



Tliis parable is inseparable from its setting- Jesus was dining 
with a Pharisee when a smful woman entered, who wq^t, washed his 
feet and wiped them with her hair, and anointed him from an alabaster 
box. The host thought that had he been a great prophet, he would 
have known that this woman was a great sinner, and therefore resented 
her attention. Jesus answering his thought responded that he had 
something to say, and when told to speak, gave this parable. Then 
pointing to the woman he said to the bostj Vou gave me no water with 
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which to wn-^li my tctt, but slic washed them vrith her tears and dried 
them with Iicr tmir. Vou gave mc no ki33 but she has continued to kias 
my feet. You did not anoint my head, but she an<nnted my feet 
Therefore her &mft which are many, are for^ven, for she loved much. 
Those lo whom little is forgiven love little. To the wfinian he said^ 
Thy sins arc forgiven. Thy faith h&th saved thee. Go in peace; 
while the guests murmured, \V'ho is this who forgives sins? 

Altogether, this prose id>'U in which the parable is set as an apt 
and illustrative anecdote has always been one of the most cherished 
incidents of Jesus' life, on which the Christian consciousness dwells with 
great fondness. Grace is most abounding to the greatest sinners. 
Those plucked as brands from the burning naturally love most. The 
pathos of forgiveness and gratitude is the dominant moti\x, and art 
has loved to give the whole a scenic setting. Nothing could be more 
lucid and unambiguous than the lesson It teaches. A fallen woman is 
not beyond the reach of salvation. To the Lord her sin is like a debt 
forgiven; and no wonder that the easy, soontaneous assumption of the 
power to forgive sin as a creditor might forgive a debt gives his fellow 
diners pause. Some think the woman is Mary Magdalene who there- 
after followed Jesus with such touching fidelity and devotion. Her 
a^t is volunLar^'j abject, and self-humiliating^ and an act not only of 
pathetic but of cosily devotion- 

This story contributes to one trait of vulgar converts, viz., osten- 
tatiously magnifying the depth of the iniquity of their previous lives 
in order to impress others with a sense tlut they had had for^veoess to 
an exceptional degree, as if they had been objects of peculiar, divine 
favouritbm, and therefore could love with greater fervour; so that it 
has often been asked whether it is not better to have sinned much, if 
only one is surely forgiven, than to have sinned little or not at alL 
This is a peculiar trait of the re\ival psychosis. But a debt, even if 
forgiven, is still in a sense due, and no power can truly forgive it 
Pardon^ too, is always relative and peraonal. An avenger may refuse 
to retaliate, but this is not all of (orgiveue&s. Would a man of Sloic 
pride or of true honour consent to be rehabilitated or rchi^vcd from 
pa>Tng a price by an act of insolvency or taking a poor debtor's oath, or 
even luving another pay a debt that he had incurred? The Nietzsche 
superman says, If I have deserved hell by my own life, it is hell 
that I want, for I could never be happy in heaven if I did not merit it 
in my own person. To think I can sin and evade its consequence by 
hiding behind the skirts of Jesus is not an invitation to sin, but to 
accept it is to abandon manlhicss, and only a craven soul can accept a 
salvation that is not his due. By this doctrine a man is sold not so 
much lo sin as lo priestcraft, and the sale of indulgences is int-vitablc. 
The only true redemption is to pay the penalty in full, and that also is 
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ID fact what Gver>' sinner always did and must always do. In nature 
or pftycholog>' there is no such thing as a \icarioii& atonement. The 
soul that gins dies, and it was Paul, not Jesus, who taught anything 
at variance with this. Let us rather follow thu&e who hold that in 
forgivuig ihe sinful ^^'on:lan Jesus only meant (hat he would not con* 
dcnm her, but saw saving goodness in her penitence. He s>ii^athjzed 
with, tnisted, and pardoned her, but had no thought of unlocking the 
door of heaven to her. Again, if Jesus is loved ten times as much by 
tho^e he has forgiven ten times as much, then one great sinner's love U 
equal to that of ten who are forgiven little; while those who need no 
forgiveness, if such exist, would experience no love. But here comcsin 
the law of compensation. If after leading a sinful life wc ore converted, 
we instinctively strive to atone for the past by doing supererogatory 
good enough to compensate for the badness of our previous life. What 
is this deep instintl but an impulse to work out our own salvation, 
to which we are impelled even though wc have confessed and received 
absolution? In the Catholic confessional an ever larger part of the 
help which the perutent receives comes from the human sympathy 
and encouragement extended by the priest^ and le^ can be ascribed to 
the sense that post-mortem penalties are removed, indefinitely helpful 
though this sense is to those who can still whole-heartedly believe U. 
Sin is unsocial, and its very act tends to isolation, which for gregarious 
man is always painful. Thus, to have a true friend take us by the 
handt express cf>nfLdence and good wlil, and act toward us as if we had 
never gone astray— this is the only forgiveness, and this ;Uone may res- 
cue. But of this elsewhere. 



33. A king (Matt. iviii:2i-35) took account of his servants. One 
owed him ten thousand talents, and as he had nothing to pay^ It was 
ordered that he and his wife and children be sold to make good the debt. 
But the servant fell down, implored pardon, and promised to pay all, 
and thus he aroused the king's compassion so tliat he was forgiven all. 
This same servant went out and foimd a fellow servant who owed him 
one hundred pence, and seized htm by the throat and demanded pay- 
ment. His \'ictim fell down, implored patience, and promised to pay 
all; but he was not heard, but cast into prison till all was paid. The 
king hearing of this summoned the servant, rebuked bun, and asked 
why he had not exercised to his debtor the some ptty that had been 
shown to hhn, and in anger gave him over to be tormented till the ten 
thousand talents were made good. Thus will the Lord do to you if you 
do not all from your very hearts forgive every one who trespasses 
against you. Forgiye as you have been forgiven b the obvious moral. 
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We are again^ as in the preceding parable, in the realm of debt and 
credit. Creditors in that day had almost unlimited power over their 
debtors and often used it flagrantly, requiring their full pound of 6esh. 
Creditors were often also extortionate and usurers; hence this parable 
must have gone home. In a sense there is nothing ^ecihcally Chrift* 
tian here, and various parallels are found in the teachings of the Old 
TcsLament, In the content Peter had just asked how often if a brother 
•iinned^ he should be forgiven^ and had been told seventy times seven, 
and then follows this parable. It is doubtful, however, if we have the 
true context here. At least the cruel servant is only forgiven once and 
then condemned beyond redemption, as if Jesus would place those 
guilty of such iniquity as this in as low a circle of the inferno as Dante 
did. The heinousness of the offence of the pitiless servant appears here 
set off by the damning fact that he had just been forgiven a vastly 
greater debt, so that his inhumanity to his own debtor immediately 
afterward is so incredible that il has been variously explained. The 
reason we must forgive debts to the poor is not because Ihcy deserve 
It, or because it is ^K>d for us to do fio, but because the dear Lord has 
forgiven us all a far greater debt. The servant was not forcibly col- 
lecting debts owed to him in order to pay what he owed the king, be- 
cause thi^ obligation had been cancelled. As he who gives to the poor 
lends to the Lord, so to forgive a debt to one unable to pay it is to pay 
our own debt to the Lord, and the natural impulse to remit a debt to 
others after a larger obligation which we have been ourselves under 
has been remitted shows the cond\ict of the servant in a very dark 
light by contrast. Modem society recognizes the principle here 
taught in its statutes of hmilation of debts, and also in its bankruptcy 
bws- 

Behind the debt and credit terms of the parable, however, lies a 
larger lesson of forgiving all kinds of trespasses as we have been for^ven 
them. Some commentators waste much ingenuity in discussing the 
significance of this largest sum of money, ten thousand talents, men- 
tioned by JesuSj and think he uses it perhaps as a child uses millions 
as the highest number it knows, and thus it stands in Jesus' mind for 
the immeasurable debt all anners owe. Others discuss the "tonnea- 
loTS," usually opining that they refer to tlic powers of hell. Other? 
discuss the cause of the change of mood of the servant, who must have 
at first been greatly exalted and happy when he was forgiven, so that 
some special experience must be assumed to account for his apparently 
sudden change to cruelty. Some postulate that the remission he had 
experienced was given publicly, and that he was taunted by Us co- 
servants with accepting a gratuity^ or that he excited their envy by 
being an object of favouritism, and that this angered him. StiU 
Others think that after having laboured so long under a debt that 
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seemed to him hopeless, he was suddenly rid of it, &nd dcAreloped a 
new or revived an old but abandoned ambition, perhaps a strong child- 
ish wish, to become rich himself, which now became possible; and $o he 
took this cruel way to attain his end. Still others think his bladt 
moral perversity orily a fit image of maa^s treatment of the Lord, and 
imply that if he was morally insane so are all unregenerale num. It 
shows also the two pcrsonaiitics of the Lord, the loving and forgiving 
on the one hand, and the punitive and vengeful on the other, and how 
readily the one attitude passes over into the other. 

Over against all such subtleties we must not forget that this, 
like most of the other parables, is a humble effort to teach homely, 
practical tniths to the populace, and thus most scholastic eSorts to 
explain it are nothing but sophistic pedantry that detracts rather 
than adds to its force. Mercy and compassion, tenderness and pity, 
could stand out in no strorger contrast than over against poverty and 
debt, so common and so patlielic in this age of Roman exaction, which 
had reduced to direst need so large a part of the population even in this 
very fertile land. All are debtors, and if imder the law of justice God 
should foreclose, the best of us would be bankrupt and sold for debt; 
but he remits freely as he would have us do. Hegel's ''Phenomenolog>'" 
makes forgiveness the very essence of religion, marking its emergence 
from witliin as the soul's act of sovereign majesty, making the done as 
though it were undone. To repent is to aUenatc and estrange our* 
selves from our past— to cast it ofi as a nulhty* Such is the vigour of 
our nature and the power of God that man can eject his baser self, 
as the cell extrudes the polar globules that it does not need. Thus we 
moult sin, even when it is well entrenched. Forgiveness, therefore, is 
a good measure of the stages of moral and religious life. Freedom to 
become bad involves the power to become good again. Perally for 
ejected sin retards the magmficent stages of its eapubion from the soul, 
whilepaidon,if hearty and reiterated, accelerates them.* Perhaps con- 
foision as now understood by alienists has thisstrange therapCTilic power. 
If the debt capcdlcd is great, the joy of its remission is also great 

34. Despise not these little ones (Matt. xvLii:rO'i4) for their 
angels (or souls] always behold the Father's face. The Son came to 
sa\'B the lost. If a man have one hundred sheep and one go astray, 
he leaves the ninety and nine, seeking the lost one, and if he find it, 
he rejoices more in tliat one than in the ninety and nine that went not 
astray- The Lord does not wish one of these little ones to perish. 
Luke (xv:i-io) gives this parable a different setting. To publicans 
and sinners who drew near, and to the scribes and Pharisees who 
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murmured that Jesus recdved and ate with sicnen, be gives this parable 
of the lost sheep. Here the shepherd returns with tiie sheep oo his 
Elioulder and calls his neighbours to rejoice with him bec^iuse the lost 
is found. Matthew adds that there is more joy in heaven over one 
inner that repents than over ninety and nine just men who need do 
repentance. Luke also adds the story of the woman losing one of her 
ten silver coins. She then lights a candle, sweeps and seeks till it is 
found, and then calls her friends to rejoice with her. So the angels 
rejoice most over sinners who repent. How much more is a man worth 
than a sheep or a piece of silver? The parent or teacher having a sick 
or even imbecile child cares more for it than for all the others who are 
normal, for need and he^lessncss increase love. 
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If this doctrine applies to degenerate man, it is anti-eugenic, for 
care is most worthily and most profitably for mankind bestowed on 
those who are best. But pity drew the Christian God from heawn to 
earth, and human as pity is, it tends to make the Church a hospitjO or 
asylum, Matthew's prelude concerning the little ones always behold- 
ing the Father's face suggests that the errant was loved more because, 
by repenting, he became again as a new-born child. To be lost cannot 
mean that the Divine One does not know where we arc, but that we 
have escaped saving influences. Here the spirit that has made mission* 
arics and slum workers is inculcated. The sinner is still God's prop* 
crty, and is loved as an individual. Reproached by his critics as he 
50 often was (or it, Jesus really loved sinners and publicans, whom the 
Pharisees held aloof from- Lute, the sympathetic physician^ as wc 
might expect gives this parable a somewhat higher colour. Cyril called 
the owner of the flock the Saviour. The lost sheep is Adam with all his 
posterity; the ninety and nine that stayed in the fold are the hosts of 
unfallen angels, vastly outnumbering man; the incarnation is the start 
in quest of the lost^ the lost penny had God's image on it, although it 
was obscured by nist and dirt. 

Would it not. in fact, be better shepherd-craft if one sheep were 
lost out of a flock of a hundred, for the shepherd to spend the time and 
energy here given to finding the strayed one to caring the better for the 
ninety and nine that remained, ia=itead of leaving them uncared for 
while seeking the lost one, that might be found to have impaired value 
or to be dead in the wilderness? Yes, but for the infinite worth of each 
soul which is here implied. Could not the woman cam sc\'cral pence 
with the same effort spent in finding the lost one? Yes; but there 
would have been one less coin in the realm to circulate. These and the 
next are parables of pity, and not of prudence- 
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35. Tbt younger of two sons (Luke xv;i 1-5}) asked his father to 
pve him his part of the inheritance. He received it, journeyed afar, 
spent it all in rioting, and when a famine fell, had to herd swine and 
became so hungry that he longed for their food. And he reflected that 
even his father's servants had bread while he starved, and resolved 
within lumseH that he would go home to hia father, to whora and to 
heaven he would confess his sin and plead that he was not worthy to 
be called his son, and beg for a servant's place. As he approached 
bome» his father saw him afar, pitied, lan to meet, and kissed him, 
wbrroipon he confessed his sins and his unfitness to be called a son. 
But the father ordered the best robe, a ring, and shoes to be brought 
for him; killed a fatted caJf, and held a feast because, as he said, ''This 
my son was dead and h alive again ; he was lost and is found. '^ But as 
the elder son, who had been working in the field, drew near and heard 
of the festivities and was told what it all meant, he was wroth; and 
when the father invited him to enter and take part he would not, but 
said, I have served and obeyed you these many yeais, and you made no 
festival for me as you have done for your younger son who devoured 
his living willi harlots. To him his father answered, Son> thou art 
always with me, and all that I have is thine, but it is fit that we 
should make merry; for thy brother who was dead is aUve, was lost, is 
found. 



This 15 the most comprehensive of all the parables, and was once 
ofangelium in a^angdio; while Luther with his Pauline doctrine 
of justification by faith neglected, and many, indeed, have objected to, 
it as almost rewarding dissipation and vice. To most Chrbtian 
teachers this has been one of the very dearest of all the parables. It 
has also been deemed theocratic. The older son has been called the 
Jews, the younger, the heathen. At one time the older represented 
angels, and the younger, men. There are two sides, if not indeed a 
rcai dualism, in all reiigions. This grievous sinner was freely forgiven 
without and before any atonement had been provided by Jesus' death. 
For this reason the parable is a stumbling block to those who make 
justification rest solely upon faith in Jesus* death and Resurrection, 
The prodigal in a sense saves himself- His spontaneous and internal 
regeneration is purely subjective, and is accepted by the father. 
Beyschlag says that his sahiition, however, was unevangclical and 
unapostolic- In another sense we may say that not the Holy Spirit, but 
hunger and poverty, converted this lost son. We seem to have here a 
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coQtra£ctioQ oF the motto, extrtt €€€lesiam nulla salus. There wasH 
perhaps some Oedipus-like, if uuconscious, father-hatred whidi prompted ( 
the son's departure with his patrimony, and his home-coming may have 
been a compensating revulsion of feeling. But it all seems on hi& part a ^ 
matter of calculation. Be was ^'down and out," and preferred even a H 
servant's place at home to the dire extremity in which he found lilm* ^ 
self. The father's forgiveness before any confession or expression of ^_ 
regret and his estreme joy at regaining has rakish son ha%'c seemed to ^ 
some to smack of senili^ and infatuation. The older son^s wrath, 
too, was perhaps not due to a natural sense of justice alone, for with 
this feeling we can all sympathize. Another mainspring of his con- 
duct may have been a desire, perhaps unconscious, to be himself the 
object of fiucli manifestations of love from his father as were lavished 
upon the renegade younger brother. Only infatuated wives welcome 
back their ening husbands so precipitately and unquestioningly. 
Does this parable in some sense place a premium upon sin, and dU* 
courage steadfast devotion to duty? Thus in this parable we have, 
as many have thoughtj the same dangerous lesson as in the preceding 
one of the lost sheep and the penny. On thb doctrine a f<d]cn angel, 
weary of hell and returning, would cause more ny^ture in heaven than 
a large company of uofallen saints. This parable has long been one 
of the favourite themes of art, of hymnologyj and revivalism, and has 
been made the theme of romances and dramas galore because man pities 
his own estate. Of all the Evangelists Luke records most of these 
teachings, and tradition has said tliat he illustrated them in his life as a 
physician. It has often been hinted, but without good ground, that 
perhaps he had experienced salvation from great sin himself. He 
alone, too, records the parable of the good Samaritan to illustrate the 
love of neighbour as of self. The priest and the Levite passed by tlie 
stripped, robbed, and wounded man, but the Samaritan bound his 
wounds, after washing them with oil and wine, look him to an inn, and 
on leaving left money for his further care and promised to return. In 
all these cases there is special love of the didnherited, the sinful, the 
victims of wrong, those who have suffered social wreckage from their 
own or others' passion. To the chief of sinners grace most abounds. 
The graver the disease, the greater the cure, and the more affection 
would both physician and patient bear each other. Nothing better 
shows the power of Christianity than its rescue of desperate cases, 
and perhaps nothing so enlists Christian enthusiasm as this wotk. 
Christiani^, above all othex religions, is thus one of hope in the very 
teeth of despair. This is the true resurrection from death, and of th» 
every other resurrection is only a symbol, or a parable crassi^cd, it 
may be, into literal reality by the very weight of meaning it has to bear. 
The grave and hell yield up their prey to Jesus; but just as it is ea^ei 
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and more tnJy divine to forgive sin than, to heal the body, so to revive 
tho^^c dead in trespasses and sin is a mightier miracle than to reanimate 
a corpse, 

How does this constellation of instances comport with the les&on of 
the parable of the sower? The down-trodden, the despised, whom 
Jesus would make special eSorts to find and whom it gives peculiar 
rapture to save — are not these most apt to receive Iiis teaching? If 
they were so> then, at least, it would seem that some of the disciples 
would have come from this class, and there is little indication that this 
was in fact the case with any one of them or of any other of his near and 
constant followers. None of them had been prodigals, lost sheep, or 
objects of any spedal work of rescue. It was not any of the special 
qualities engendered by such experience, such as Paul or Augustine had, 
lisat Jesus primarily sought for in his cho^n apostolate. Quick as 
such cases are to learn, and eager as they may be to atone by 2ea!ous 
propaganda for their own past, they are not the best human material 
for laying the foundations of the Kingdom, serviceable though they 
may be in the later work of building or decorating, and Jesus knew or 
m ielt a very real difference between relatively unfallen and specially 
P restored human nature. Reformed drunkards may conduct whirlwind 
campaigns for teetotalism; but they are not likely to be wise leaders of 
their great cause, and still less so to expound the philosophic doctrines 
of true temperance, 

» Perhaps a fitter title for this parable would be ''A father's love»" 
Some think this, and more think the parable of the unjust judge, may 
have referred to some real and notorious contemporary incident- But 

»we are not told of the future of the prodigal, whether he became re* 
fipected and powerful or soon died from the natural results of his de^ 
bauchery, despite the parental forgiveness. On the other hand, wc 
must not conceive the father as fatuously and scnildy blinded by love 

»to his son's sins. If we are here taught that the vilest sinner may 
return, and tliat the Father will not i^sown or disinherit^ but welcome 
and lavish openly affection upon the penitent, we have surely a doc- 
^trine that may easily be abused. Nature's penalties are inevitable, 

f 36, A man (Matt ndraS-^}) had two sons, and he said to the first, 
I "Son, go work to-day in my vineyard''; and the son replied, "I will 
I not," but afterward repented and went. The second son given the 

same command, said "I go, sir/' but went not. Which of these two 
K sons, asks Jesus, did the father's will? His auditors replied with ap- 
" parent unanimity, The firet. And Jesus said, publicans and harlots 

will go into the Kingdom before you (for they are like the first son). 

They believed John and you did not. Luke Cvii;29-3o) adds that the 
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people and publicans heard John, Iwl Ihc Pharisees and lawyers w- 
jtctcdhinL 

Expositors ha\'c alwa>'s treated this parable with the greatest 
reserve, because they have found it very embarrassing. There was, 
of course, but one answer to Jesus' question concenung childish obedi* 
enct The iGSSon is clear. Actions speak louder than words. To 
obe>* 13 of more consequence than to promise, resolve, or contract to do 
so. Those who moke a pledge and then fail to keep it are worse than 
thcee who orally refuse to obey and then, on second Lhought^ do so. 
True service is in deeds, and not by word of mouth. There is Ir*.^ harm 
in breaking a bad promise than a good one, although to promise and 
also to do is better yet. 

37. A man (Mark jii:i-i j) planted a vineyard, hedged it, provided 
storage for the wine, built a tower> let it out, and travelled to a far 
country. In due time a serv^ant was sent to the husbandmen for rent, 
but he was beaten and sent away with nothing. Another ser\'ant was 
sent, who was stoned and wounded. A third sent on the same errand 
was killed, and later many others were sent who were either beaten 
or kiUcd. At last the on-ner sent his favourite son, feeling that the 
tenants would surely respect him. Thcy^ howe\'er^ conferred, rrason- 
Ing that, as this was the heir, if they killed him the vineyard prould be 
thdis. This they did and cast him out. What, therefore, will the 
lord and owner of the vine>-ard do? He will destroy these tenants and 
give the \"incyard into other hands. Thus the stone rejected by the 
builders becomes the chief stone» for such are the mar\'ellous things of 
the Lord. Those who heard this parable, knowing it was against them, 

it to seize Jesus but feared the people and so left him, Matthew 
(xx]:33-36) adds to this narrative, God's kingdom will be taken from 
you and given to the nation bringing forth fniita. Whosoever falls 
on this stone will be broken, but he on whom it falls wiU be ground to 
powder. Luke (jong^ig) also repeats the same parable with only 
slight differences of detail, this unique conformity indicating a common 
older source, adding only that when they were told that the vineyard 
would be given to others the people cried out, " God forbid.' 
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The commonest and most frequent inlerpretatjon makes the 
vineyard God's Kingdom on earth. He himself is the absent owner; 
the Jewish hierarchy arc the tenants; the servant-messengers, prophets; 
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thcbclovtd son. Jesus; the new tenants, thegealJle nations. On this 
view Jesus foretells his own death, the rejection of the Jews, and the 
conversion o5 the gentiles. It is God who, having est&blkhed his 
own plantation, departs. The revolting, Messiah-murdering hierarchy 
who fear the people is here definitely rejected after a manifL-station 
of extreme patience on the Lord's part and after repeated and cumula* 
tive provocations. The so-called theocracy, the chosen people, !ias 
proved a usurper. The proinlsed land is not to be Jerusalem, and the 
people of the covenant have forfeited it. Israel, which thought itself 
the €lit€ among nations, is proscribed^ condemned, and executed. The 
antithesis some think a double one, viz>, between the hierarchy and 
tlic common people, and also between the Jews and the heathen. 

This proclamation is a mcnc kkd upliarsin for those who have 
betrayed a sacred trust. The rejected stone (the Son) is reinstated 
and given the chief place as the Rock of Ages. The Son's murderer 
seems a vaikinium ex ft/entu^ and so the authenticity of the parable 
has been challenged as a product of the theological thinking of the 
primitive Church instead of the definite proclamation of Jesus himself. 
Certainly the Jews never did or would say that Jesus was the har, 
for this would be an acknowledgment of his Sonship, which they never 
made. He was not slain as God*s heir. Liberal scholars, therefore, 
usually conceive that Jesus gave some parable concerning a vlneyaidj 
but that it was radically reconstructed later; and the very unanimity 
of the synoptists is thought suspicious, indicating an agreement on 
the part of the survivors of Jesus to give the fragment of tradition 
whidi is at the core of this parable a Pauline cast. It surely could not 
have come from Jesus in its present form. 

Some think that instead of a direct conscious reference to Jesus' 
death we have here only an accidental coincidence with no designed 
allusion, and that the abuse and murder of the servants refer to the 
treatment meted out to prophets or to the Baptist. Of course, as in 
all the parables, its very nature is only supposititious, not factual, and 
we fmd little aid from legalistic or archaeological scholarship, or indeed, 
from the context. On its face it seems minatory to a priesthood which 
had arrogated divme authority and usurped proprietorship, where it 
was only vicegerent, and which had crushed by force reformeiB, those 
sent of heaven to exact tribute due to the Supreme Ruler whom they 
should loyally serve. It very likely epitomizes the stories of prophets 
sent to kings to remind them that the state was still a theocracy and 
Yahveh their liege lord. It is perhaps spiritual rather than temporal 
power that would usiup divine right and dominion, and so it illustrates 
in Semitic wise the same fatal hubris or pride that in Hellenic story 
always brought down Jove's thunderbolts or invoked the avenging 
fates or furies. This parable is a lighthouse erected where the sirens 
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of ambition lure to tlie brcakersof pontifical assumption- The hcavfrfy 
Father whom Jesus revealed, although the Cod of Love, is also the 
jealous Deity of the old co\'enant, exquisitely sensitive to slight and 
insult, and quite capable of lajnng aside his clemency and wreaking 
V€Dgeance- Although afar^ he is oot obliviouSj but wlU have his due 
and depose and crush all f^tliless deputies. 

36. A king (MatL xxii: 1*14; Luke xir: 15-24) sent a servant to 
call the bidden guests to come to the wedding of his son, but they 
refused- Another servant was sent to say that the oxen and fallings 
were killed and all things ready; but some of those bidden scornfully 
went iheir way to their farms and their merchandise, while others 
abused, and even slew the messengers. Then the king was wroth, and 
sent his armies, and destroyed the murderers and burned their city. 
Servants were sent out again to find more worthy guests, and gathered 
from the highways the good and the bad. When the lung came, he 
found one with no wedding garment, who was speechless when asked 
why he came thus. Him the king ordered bound and cast into outer 
darkness where there was weeping and gnashing of teeth; for many ate 
called but few chosen- 
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The invitation declined by all on account of other occupations 
was repeated at the last moment by the embarrassed host; but this 
second time his rae^engers were insulted and slain, and he, angered, 
wreaked vengeance upon the recusants. Then, as the feast was 
already prepared, all without distinction were invited to fill the table. 
The refusers have been identified with the hierarchy, the Jewish race, 
the rich or those reared with Christian opportunities, while those who 
actually partook represent conversely the non-ofUcial Jewry, the gen- 
tiles,orlhoscoulsidc llie Church respccti\'ely. On the first twosuj^josi- 
tions the destruction of the temple and the fall of Jerusalem or the disper- 
sion have been thought to be prophesied in tlie king*s act of vengeance. 
This is, however, both less certain and, if meant, less important, than 
the fact that Jesus was rejected by the rulers of the synagogue. In 
view of this he is alternately indignant and pathetic. Disappointment 
and incomplete foreknowledge seem involved in the very essence of this 
parable. The invitation of those who came is an afterthought as if 
they were heaven's second choice. If it worked well, then the course 
of events was wiser than the king's original purpose. This tone of 
(Hsappointment, indeed, pervades much of Jesus' career, and there are 
many expressions of baffling defeat which were gcnuioe and not af- 
fected. They aeem to make the theological theory that he had a clear, 
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higher foreknowledge doubtful; or^ at least those views of his divinity 
which interfere with his humanity and render the incarnation incom- 
plete. His primary intention was not to be a saviour of the gentiles; 
and we here se« in the destruction of his rejectors his fuiy and unas- 
suaged indignation. It was an ominous threat by a man of war and 
retaliation, not, however, without sufficient cause. He came to his 
own with a doctrine of life that was the needed food for their very souisp 
but was summarily rejected. To prepare it had cost him ]ong and hard 
travail of soul, and he had felt assured il would be welcomed as Gospel 
indeed; but it was met not only with indifference but with scorn, and 
so» as if piqued, his gjft was offered to and accepted by those in whom 
he had less interest. This was also a prominent feature in the ex- 
perience of Confucius, Buddha, and to some extent Mohammed and 
is of most foreign missionaries toKlay, Their disciples were not those 
they most desired to reach. All great reforms are marked by similar 
discontinuity. ITjosc who arc called arc not those who come. New 
races and classes take up the buixlen of progress, and the old arc 
ploughed under. This extension of the scope of his principle of new 
bottles for new wine Jesus does not here appear to see. It is this that 
makes every great step in advance more or less paroxysmal. A fully 
developed cult resists transpeciation, and every appeal back to firat. 
principles must be to those not preoccupied but open and candid. 
The highly spedalized social soma must die, and new germ plasma 
must develop new organisms. In choosing as his disciples plain men 
of the people, and in appealing to the masses, Jesus recognized this 
law. It is not flattering to those who accepted bU call that they seem 
to be an afterthought. But in this parable it is not they whom he 
has primarily in mind. He is addressing those in high places in Israel* 
Thus here, as always, we must remember that each utterance of Jesus 
is aimed at a specific end, and often he has an individual or a small 
group only in mind. This method is to be evaluated by its efficacy 
for the special purpose for which it was used. Thus Socrates felt to 
the piytany and Luther to the Church of his day. 

The treatment of the man without a wedding garment may have 
been aggravated by the king's indignation against the absentees and 
suggests that one in the new circle lacked appreciation of tlic honour 
he received. The incident is not easy to interpret conformably to 
Jesus' love of the poor and his lack of respect for forms. Some have 
thought it showed that he was not himself entirely emancipated from 
formality. Others have symbolized it as a reproof to those who think 
faith can suffice without works, or, again, as referring to tliose who 
would accept the pri\Tleges of religion covertly without being known to 
others by any outward badge. Ritualists have even seen here com- 
mendations of vestments in worshipi the importance of which fa 
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measured by the severity of the penalty for not having them oil The 
more obvioiis lesson, however, seems to be that piety demands some 
outward token by which it can be known, some external conformity 
that distinguishes the guests of heaven from those in the conunon 
world. The extreme punishment suggests that the meaning may lie 
in a still deeper stratum of life, and teaches that piety should always be 
dad in conduct and cannot he a matter of mere seiUiment,, that tnie 
worship cannot dispense with outward forms; or that religion must 
transform life, if, howe\*er, it is the gentiles that are here invited, 
the alliision gains a new and interesting pertinence, for their pagan 
forms of worship would be very likely to offend. On the whole, how- 
evcr^ we incline to this latter view that Jesus here reprimands a p^gan 
lM>vicc in whom the new faith had not yet found a better expression, 
but who would adore the true God imdcr the form of worship bclor^g 
to Jove, Ishtar, Semiramis, or some other heathen deit>'. If ihis is the 
pith of the parable, the mediaeval Church was lax in conforming to it, 
and indeed it is doubtful if the Church ever went as far in toIeratiDg 
the man without the wedding garment as modem religious pedagogy 
and psychology would warrant. 

Tlie unusual diversities both in the settings and the items of the 
two synoptists have suggested to some that Jesus repeated this parable 
on diflercnl occa^ons with variations, although there is no reason to 
think that he did this in any case- More think that it illustrates 
the freedom of treatment of a ^ngle dear parable under the influence 
of strong allegorizing propensities, and perhaps that Luke's version 
of it is most elaborate as well as, of course, more Pauline-Calvinistlc- 
A man without a wedding garment some, e. g., Weiss, think a di&* 
placed reference to the guests first invited, while others, e. g,, Ewald, 
think it a fragment of a different but lost parable. It shows Jesus' 
lugh initial hope for his race undergoing progres^vc di^usionmcnL 
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39- A farmer had a fig-tree (Luke xiii : 6-9) and sought^ruit theieoiif 
but found none and told the dresser to cut it down, as this was the 
third year he had come and found it barren ; but the dresser pleaded for 
one more year in which he i^ould dig about and dung il, and only then^ 
If it was still barren, cut it down. The implication is that this iii- 
teiccssion pre\'ailcd. 



Thus Jesus, the drcascr, pruner, gardener, might plead with the 
Yohvch of the Old Testament prophets of impending judgment to 
suspend it a little longer. The tree might be old and decayed, >-et it 
might bloym again. It may tv^pify an individual, a family, a Church, 
a lace, or all mankind, for in this little silhouette is the multiplicity of 
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tlhi^oa tbat characterizes most of the parables that Jesus did not 
himself ciplain. Men, like tree5, are known by their (nilts, which are 
good works, and in the divine economy if a person or instiLutian is 
sterile it has na longer any raison d'Hre, But as barren wombs have 
sometimes been made to bear, and patient mulching may tructify a 
tree that has for years borne nothing but leaves, so to el religious com- 
muiuty that has been unfruitful there may come a good and prolific 
year again. The barren tree has certainly borne so rich a fruitage of 
song and homily that the very vocabulary of Christian experience 
would be impoverished ^vithout it. It teaches that the end of life, 
Indeed, the cmly thii^ that justify its continued existence, are moral 
deeds and the gnces of religious character God has no other measure 
or standard of values. The luscious Icav^ of the fig-Lree, tlic old 
pulpiteers have told us, are mental culture, accomplishments, knowl- 
edge; but all thciic arc not even worthy of mention, and are no justifi- 
cation for prolonging life* 

40. Ten >dr^ns (MatL srv: 13; Luke xm: 25-30) awaited sum- 
mons to a wedding by night. Five forgot to put oil la their lamps. 
At midnight when the bridegroom was announced and this omisaon 
discovered, the wise maidens refused to share their oil lest there be 
not enough for both, while the foolish maids who had to go back for it 
found on their return that not only was the door shut, but they were 
refused admission and were told that Ihey were unknown. Tbey were 
not prepared for the untimed but impending arrival of the Son of Man, 
the heavenly Bridegroom, and the exhortation is to watch with all 
prepamtions made in advance. 



' In its form this is a simple admonition as to schoolgirls to be fore* 
handed and provident on penalty of missing a festivity dear to evoy 
maiden heart- But its content and mission are a significant warning 
to be ready always for death or for the coming of the bridegroom of 
the Church to his own. The eschatological motive is dominant and 
loud. Be ever ready, though the hour steal on one unawares like a 
thief in the night. Had tlic householder known at what liour the burglar 
would enter he would not have suflered house-break, and the evil ser- 
vant finding that lus lord's return was delayed would not have beaten 
his fellow serv^aiits and rioted until, at the unannounced return, he was 
cut asunder, and sent among hypocrites where tliere is weeping and 
gnashing of teeth. The Lord may come suddenly at cock-crow or 
later and find us sleeping, as the flood found men eating, drinking, and 
merrying. The coming of the Kingdom will find two men in a field, 
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two women at a nuU; one will be taken and the other left. We must 
use every safeguard against surprise. This is a drastic, ncrve*tcmiQg> 
anxious moral. Even the sects that have lived under a sense of the 
impending end of all things, like a Damocles sword above their headSi 
have found easement in setting the day, if not the hour, when the crack 
of doom was to come. To live each day and hour as if it wcrr the last 
has always been a Christian rule of Ufe. From the Baptist, Jesus had 
learned the potency of interpreting all in terms of here and now, 
instead of putting everything important afar in time and space. 
Thtis present realization was one of the secrets of Jesus' power as well 
as a measure of it, as we elsewhere see, TIjc very essence of greatness 
is to preaentify it. to see everything actualized here and now and in mc 
This b in a sense the quintessence of religion, and in another way also 
of psychology. 

It is not only hard to enter the Kingdom^ but (Luke xiii: 24-30) it 
may be too late before we know it. When the master has once shut 
the door the tardy seeker will knock and plead that it may be opened, 
but the master of the house will say, 1 know you not. The>' will urge 
that they have eaten and drunk in his presence and heard him teach in 
the street, and again he will say, I know you not. Depart, all ye 
workers of iniquity. They shall weep and gnash their teeth when they 
see Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and the prophets and people from all the 
points of the compass, in the Kingdom and they themselves be thrust 
out. Many that are last shall be first and the &rBt last. 

Open as the entrance to the Kingdom now is, there will come a 
time when it will be forever too late to gain entrance. Those who 
knock after this hour has once struck will be ignored, condemned, and 
sent away- They shall see the great men of old and many strangers 
from afar that seem to them interlopers, with the Great CompanioD 
whom they knew in daily intercourse, but he will no longer have 
compassion or hear their cry, and they will be eternally banished from 
his presence to woe. Though they thought themselves the elect, 
they shall tind that they arc ca3tawa>'S. 

This hallowed fable Jesus devised, like others of his pedagogic 
masterpieces, to warn against procrastination. Again we hear the 
tocsin, now — and he paints in a few strong strokes the consequences 
of delay- It Is hard to believe that so sympathetic, indLdgent, and 
inviting a friend, who begged and pleaded with and would accept all, 
will soon turn to heartless adamant against the entreaties of old as- 
sociates; but they are forewarned and so will have no excuse and must 
not be astonished. This hardly seems to comport with post-mortem 
probation, and it must be a rather exiguous exegesis that finds it here. 
Moral reforms seem to all easy, at least for a time; but habits grow 
entrenched and freedom fades from reality to an illu^on till, at some 
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awful but unknown moment, as vrc proc^ced along the way of life on 
which no return is possible, we pass the last fork of the road all unwit- 
tingly. Every one hns his own moral dead-line, one perhaps for each 
besetting sin, after passing which there are only nught-have-beens, 
regrets, and vengeance. This ethicodyuamic principle, drawn here as 
Jesusloved todoineschatologicalcolours, isastrucastlicpsychophy^c 
law. though not yet expressed in terms of calculus. The law of pro- 
gressive habituation, already among the most interesting and practical 
of the chapters in modem psychology, is outlined negatively and ^ven 
a moral point cf ultimate reprobation. This, too, is one of the supports 
of the familiar doctrine of grieving the Spirit till it takes its fina! de- 
parture. To be almost persuaded; to be chronically on the brink of 
the great choice but nc\^er taking the decisive step, slowly creates 
hovering indecision as a habitus, well personified by Bunyan in Mr- 
Fadng-Both-Ways. The process goes on without knowledge or 
realization, and there slowly supervenes the gradual abatement of 
even desire for good, so that Jcsiis here, with true artistic instinct, 
r^resents the seekers as realizing their position just at the critical 
moment after it is too late, so as to heighten the pathos of it all. He 
chooses the psychological moment of inception into the hopeless state 
when hope and desire have not yet fad^d. 

41, A parable of the Eingdom (Matt, 7x: 1-16) is that of the em- 
ployer of labour who engaged men at six in the morning for a twelve- 
hour day, at the stipulated price of a penny. At nine, twch-c, three, 
and Eve o'clock he engaged others. Those employed at the eleveiitli 
hour, who had wrought but one hour, were both paid first and given 
the wage of an entire day. When^ last of all, those who began earliest 
and had iKime the labour and heat of the day received only what was 
promised, they murmured, not that those who had worked less time 
were overpaid but that they had themselves received no more com- 
pensation than the contract price. The employer answered that he 
had kept his word; they must be satisfied; he had a right to do what he 
would with his own. "The last shall be first and the first last: for 
many be called, but few chosen." 



The moral here has some connciction Tnth that of the prodigal, 
the lost sheep, and the penny. Those who enter the Kingdom late 
have the same usufiruct of it and are even preferred, at least in the 
order of payment, over those who began early in the morning. The 
interpretation is often made that a death-bed repentance is as profit- 
able as a life cf service. Salvation is all God's gift that he may bestow 
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iiCOOiding to his sovereign pleasurt, and frail man must not cavil or 
repine* 

To modem sensibilities this X^cks something of sweet reasonable 
n^, but 50 do many of the hardshii>K that seem bound up with man*s 
relation to the Uws of nature. As a matter of policry such practice 
would soon bring confusion into any modon industrial group. The 
warmer welcome for the tardy penitent than for one who has never 
fallen is a hard doctrine- This Galilean fisher of men was perhaps 
baiting Ins hook well lo cast it far over toward Satan's dominions, 
exulting especially over every calch drawn out of the slowly closing 
net of the great enemy over whom these were trophies of victory, A 
premium upon eleven hours of sloth would soon reduce the length of 
the working -day to one hour: but perhaps this is further than the scope 
of the parable goes, for the day here represents the entire life of man. 

47. A man C^J^tt xxv: 14-30; Lute m: 11-27) on travel bent 
gave five, two, and one talents to his servants according to their abil- 
ity. Those who had five and two respectively doubled thdr cajMtal, 
but he who had but one lud it in the earth. The master on retumiog 
listens to each and rewards the first two alike. They have proven 
faithful in a few, and so are made rulers over many things and intro- 
duced to the Lord** joy- The man with one talent pleads in his 
excuse that he was afraid of the master, as he was a hard man* He is 
told that if the master is ctacting, all the more should he at least have 
put out the money lo interest. As a punishment his talent is taken 
away and given to the man who has ten; for to those who have shall 
be gjvcn^ and from those with little even that shall be taken. The 
proGUess servant is then cast into darkness and torment 

Talents are the power of doing good that increase by use, and it is 
impHed here that as the man of two was rewarded in the same way as 
was he ol hve talents, so the man of one. had he doubled his gift, would 
also have had the same reward, proportionately^ as the others would 
have had the same penalty had they followed his course. Throughout 
Christian lusLory perhaps the most pervasive lesson of this parable 
is that there are differences of ability among men — that they arc not 
equah Second lo this, although probably the chief meaning Jesus 
intended it to convey, was that he ol one gilt should strive as hard, and 
by so doing have equal merit, as he of five. According to the purport 
of other parables, perhaps he would meet even greater reward than Ihe 
others, like tlie eleventh-hour labourer. Certainly the temptation 
to inactivity is greater for him. He is, to be sure, poor m spirit, and 
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comes under a spedal beatitude vhich he has not rcalu^ed, but it is 
ccr-sorious apathy like his from which social ^scontent and tvca an- 
archy sometimes spring. Conunon average ability, and even subcor- 
mality, thus cany no exemption from common duly, 

Iq this, a5 in the other mundane parables of Jesus, there is no mys* 
tcryt &nd wc fed in the study of them no sense of superhuman wisdom* 
All is simple, human, homely, dear, central; and nothing in the whole 
sphere of morals is ea&ier to comprehend or, we might add, harder to 
fashion daily life and thought upon. In our age of the lust for power, 
which Nietzsche thinks man's supreme passion, to feel wealt is supreme 
misery and brings peculiar temptation to balk. It has never been so 
discouraging to be small or average, to renounce alt distinction and 
public applause, to live obscurely with content and fidelity, as in our 
democratic days, when alt seems open to all who can attain. Jesus 
was no eqjalist, but he lashes the recusant and recreant who will do 
nothing because they cannot do much. Those of this type who are 
faithful indeed deserve special praise; for even if they have not ovc> 
come special temptations it is hard to rise to their full opportunity to 
live, which really is found in the possibility of living more unsd^shly, 
tranquilly, and with purer motives than others. We wish Jesus had 
given us also a parable rewarding a roan of one talent who had used 
it to the uttermost, for his reward would doubtless have been greater 
than that of all the others- 

43. In the parable of the unjust steward (Luke only, xvi: i-i^^) a 
rich roan's agent b charged with wastefulness and summoned to 
account. Fearful of losing his position, and being unable to dig and 
unwilling tobeg, he makes friends of his master's creditors by summon- 
ii^ each and accepting from one bis note for half and from another for 
lour-fifths of his indebtedness. This he docs so that, if he is dcposcdj 
he may find favour with those whose debt he has didioncsUy reduced 
and who are thus made parties to his crime, and will also be bound to 
him by ties of gratitude. This deed, which modem law has punished as 
fraud for centuries, the master, who is also a loser, commends, igooring 
its injustice to him, because it illustrates sagadty and fidelity to un- 
righteous Mammon in det^s which would be commendable if the cause 
were great and just, A steward thus drcimistanccd must choose between 
faithfulness to the master or to his debtors, for lie cannot serve both. 



This has never been a favourite parable for the pulpit, and ofl 
seems the despair of exegetes and ethical ajxtlogists. Some have 
thought it misunderstood or misreporled. The latter part of the 
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nuiative appears dther to have covert connotation or to reflect a 
canfuscd state of mind on Luke's part. A few negative critics have not 
only challcngctl Jesus' soundness here, but have chained him with 
commending flagrant and palpable chicanery^ and have hinted that 
in hia Oriental cn\ironment Jesus' conceptions of equity and business 
integrity had renuined undeveloped. Others more favourably dis- 
posed interpret the owner as God and the steward as Jesua, the great 
remitter of man's debts of sin ; but this has difliculties, for Jesus' stew* 
ardship is not imperilled nor ia be obliged to choose between fidelity 
to sinful man and to his Lord* Neither is thereany reason to think that 
he woutd commend such methods of equalizing wealth. Instead of 
collecting debts that creditors acknowledge to be just, the steward 
conspires with them to defraud, thus corrupting them, and while he 
himself does not directly share the spoils of the rebates, he expects to 
receive the fiill value in good will and favours, should he need them. 
If we assimie the rich lord to be Satan himself as the prince of this 
world, and the creditors those sold under ^n whose obligations to him 
Jesus reduces^ then we have a meaning which comports well with the 
mediaeval conception, wliich long abounded in many a monkish tale of 
duping and outwitting the devil. But on such a view we cannot ex- 
plain the lord's coromendation of the act- The moral contest welters 
with confusion* Again, Jcaus, it has been said, was an unpractical 
idealist who felt strongly the need of more of the same worldly sagacity 
in the administration of the affairs of the Kingdom that controls 
miind<ine affairs^ and if this be so the parable is a crude expression 
crudely reported of this conviction. Still others have thought that 
Jesus here and elsewhere implies tlmt property is robbery, and so pitied 
poor creditors that he commends even questionable means toward the 
more equitable distribution of wealth. Wendt^ says this prudent 
agent is commended for providing by present needs for his future 
welfare. We must so use the goods God entrusts to us to secure heav- 
enly reward. The Lord owns all; vre are only his trustees, and instead 
of wasting the ^duciary resources in our hands we should use them in 
conciliating the claims of those who owe us- By these means if we are 
reduced to beggary we shall have deposits in the bank of their gratitude. 
Thus we have here counsel to spendthrifts foreseeing utter bank- 
ruptcy and providing for it by liberality to their friends while they yet 
have the means. But at best the parable is tortuous and confused, 
inconsistent with the teaching of the other parables of husbandmen and 
their agents, and either belon^ng to the decadent stage of Jesus' 
parable method of teaching or, probably, an imperfect record not 
understood by Luke; and, at any rate, as it now stands, of but the 
slightest signiiicAQCe to us. 
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4^ Of all the parables, the number of which is estimated- record* 
mg to different criteria all the way from Ihirly-two by Briggs to tfty- 
thtee t^ Julicher, the one most classic in fonn, clearest in meaniog, 
pos&ibly the first, and at any rate the one which Jesus himself explained 
most fully, is that of the sower (Matt, jdii: 3-33; Luke viii; 5-is)» As 
he served, some seed fell by the roadside and was trodden down or de- 
voured by fowls. The word is heard, but Satan snatches it away lest 
It be understood and believed unto salvation. 



The beaten path is the heart wascd gross, the eye that sees nott 
and the ear that hears not. S^nritual dullards are utterly unimpres- 
sionable and hopeless, and perhaps this refers to the sciibes and Phar- 
iseeSf whose souls tJie devil had seared. Wasted and uuappreciated 
truths are Like pearls before swine, and great teachers like Plato have 
shrunk from proclaiming their best truths to those utterly unfit to re- 
ceive them. Souls smitten with the mildew of nil admirari and Indif- 
ference, who abhor all that is new, have always beeo the terror of great 
teachers and reformers. Dread of them has caused all the differentia* 
tions that have been made between exoteric and esoteric teachings, 
and had something to do in leading Jcsu5 to devise his own invention 
of a new type of parable wWch, like a cathedral window, looks dull and 
dingy to tho&e without, but to tho^ within is beautiful with fight- 
Of ^1 the conservatives, reactionaries, and obsoiranlists, moral and 
religious cynics are the worst; and who that is smitten with the love 
of the ideal does not shrink from their presence as from profanation? 
They chilly blight, disenchant, are precipitate to criticise before they 
understand. The preachers of the ample life in "Vanity Fair**; of 
ejciguous honesty to the promoters of frenzied finance; of exquisite 
chastity, even in thought, in the gilded halls of licensed prostitution; 
of philosophic temperance in a saloon; of the conclusions of science con- 
cerning the ultimate constitution of the universe to the superstitious 
and ignorant, are sowing by the wayside and wasting both effort and 
seed, for those whom they address arc, at the best, hearers only and not 
doers. Perhaps Plato might have given them some credit because he 
held that theory goes part way toward practice; but for Jeaus even a 
httle knowing ^vitllout doing only adds condemnation. Ibe seed docs 
not even sprout^ but feeds the enemies of the crops. 

Second, there are stony places with jsoor and shallow soil where 
the word is heard and received with joy; but wlien the sun of iribula- 
tion, persecution, or temptation is hot, the tender shoot withers to the 
root. The impregnation of souls thus symbolized is followed by early 
miscarriage. Offence and abortion are easy. The superficial who pave 
hell with good intentions; the neologists, or culLurists ever seeking 
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some new thing; people with quick, perceptions, easy apprehenaon, 
ready expression, mth a vcriuble lust for the easy first sUgcs of knowl* 
edge and with as veritable an avxrsion for thoroughness; tho^ inth 
only the dry light of intelligence, in nhose souJs there is no irrigatioD 
or even seepage from deep perdurable enthusiasm which is the water of 
life; the neurolicism that iUways loves to begin and never can finish—* 
these constitute a true psycliic type which is alteraalely the hope and 
exasperation of the true teacher. The religious scoatteicrs and badc- 
slidcrs who put their hands to the plow and turn back; who begin to 
build without counting the cost; who take lamps with no oil in them; 
who say " I go," but go not; who are almost but not quite pervaded ; 
who in youth give precocious promise which is never fulfilled — these, 
no doubt, were often the despair of Jesus, and it was such followers 
who discouraged Buddha and angered Mohammed. This class illus- 
trates dementia pnecox in religion. Their piety is a kind of air-plant, 
perhaps an annual rather than a perennial growtk It was those of 
this diathesis who balked at martyrdom in the early Church, and have 
made up the great body of rec^nters- Here the mediaeval dogmatists 
found the true sin against the Holy Ghost.' This is often, loo, the 
tragedy cf great truth for little minds, of all-sided culture for cheap 
souls or those with a single facet. The Gospel seed oan never ripen on 
thin soil which cannot improve itself Thus, back of this parable 
there perhaps lurks a fatalism that makes the redemption of such acre- 
age impossible. To raise such a question, however, la to press the par- 
able beyond its legitimate scope. 

The third class of bearers is parabled as thorny ground where 
weeds and tares representing the care, riches, and lust of worldly 
things spring up and choke the wheat. These, another parable teaches, 
cannot be removed without uprooting the crop. Here the soil is rich 
and deep, but rank with other growths sown perhaps at night by the 
dc\il, the god of weeds. The guilt of this class b dearer, for not talent 
but will is lacking. In place of the summum bonum they have chosen 
S€cufida bona or at best moral allotria. There b no conscious ttolunlas 
for good, but only volunUis for other things — perhaps the will to power, 
fame, wealth. Their high idealism has faded into the light of common 
day^ and in its place ha^*c come sordid greed, tuft-hunting and pelf- 
bunting. They have apostatized to other gods, or their piety is smoth- 
ered in some isolated compartment of the soul where it is dormant save 
on Sundays or in stereotyped ways. Business has supplanted Bethel. 
Religion, which should be supreme, is subordinate. They have de- 
clined the Bridegroom^s invitation witli many an excuse, and have be- 
come servitors of practical utilities, worsliippers of Mammon, and so 
the way to heaven has narrowed down for them to the dimendons of a 
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needle's eye, Oue world at a tune, and now this, Is perhaps their 
maxim. To^y in academic life it is this class who ask the money 
value of studies and courscst and disregard culture values- A life of 
high li\*ing and plain thinking has no charm for 5iich> They build 
bams, ky up store of gocxls^ eat and drink, and forget that thrir souls 
may at any moment be required of them. 

Lastly, fertile soil stands for those who hear, understand, and do; 
those who have waited, longed, and are ripe and ready for the word; 
the wise to whom a hint is sufficient, for whom even parables are hardly 
needed, and who intuit at once their meaning and are fittest for esoteric 
impartations by the rich and condensed language of hints and chapter 
heads. Tribulation only increases their faith, and conviction is 
prompt, complete, and lasting. All that sprouts comes to full fruit* 
aje, The law was originally written on their hearts, and needs only 
a touch to bring it out in consciousness.' 

This brillianl parable is the key to several others, and supple- 
ments much other teaching- There is nothing enigmatical about it, 
and perhaps it least needed Jesus* exposition. Dull indeed must have 
been the disciples who required this detailed cxplanatian of it. These 
(our kinds of ground stand for four pedagogic temperaments as char- 
acteristic and distinct as any of the type* of modem genetic psychology 
or etholog>'. Every teacher of new and higher truths could supply a 
generous anthology of illustrations of each one of the four from his own 
experience. Indeed, these supplement our present knowledge of the 
psychology of the learning process somewhat as Plato's myths do his 
philosophy. These are ways in which education does or fails to do its 
proper work of supplementing heredity. These are the four great 
reactions of the soul to truth. Here all the Herbartian interests 
may be subsumed. Pedagomctric scales might best be established 
along these lines. This is Jesus' confession of his educational policy, 
and it probably gives us a key to the principles on which he chose 
his disciples and the Seventy, focussing his best endeavours on the 
inner group of the fourth class, for the mostly lost and unrecorded 
instruction of whom the world must forever mourn. Had this been 
accessible, how difierent the conceptions cf Giristendom concerning 
bis life and work might have been, and what labour of painfully recon- 
structing from popular utterances his inmost creed might have been 
saved! 

The wealth of pedagogic experience and insight in these few 
apothegmatic phrases is nothhig less than amanng. In this conf es^onal 
revelation we get nearest to the heart of the Great Teacher and con 
realize how deeply he must have pondered the ways and means of 
impressing his doctrine, as he had to do, without the aid of wriling, 
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tests, or orguuizing a mere school In th« dassic sense. How apt for 
his and for all subsequent time was his choice of the agricultural simile 
of grain-gro'A'ingl One wonders whether Jesus felt that all these t>'pc3 
were illustrated among his own disciples. In this parable no censure 
of any of these four classes is implied for it is all a question of native 
quality, of unfertilized aoil. The seed always and everywhere grows 
as best it can, and it is only inherited ability t>piijed by the soil that 
differs. Elsewhere, but not here, arc manuring, digging about the 
roots, and pulling up lares considered. Here Jesus seems almost 
fatalistically resigned as to the nature of the soil, and this was doubt- 
less his attitude as to the very diverse endowments of his immediate 
followers. From the nature of the records of his life, and from his 
frequent rebukes of dullness of apprehension on the part of his fol- 
lorra^, must wc not infer that he had most of all at heart yet another 
or fifth kind of companions who could not be classified by a figure of 
speech drawn from the domain of vegetable life, \iz,, ihosc who dimly 
felt the power of the truth he taught and strove to their uttermost to 
comprcliend but constantly fell short, and, owing to their inherent 
limitations, incessantly misconceived him? With Boswellian de\'0- 
tion, but with a pragmatic shortage of understanding sometime sug- 
gesting even the typical pedant of FausC, these biographers could be 
only fags of the Holy Ghost while striving Co their uttennosl to be 
its oracles, understanding even the parables only when an explanation 
was vouchsafed them. Would that Jesus had left us his own luminous 
explanation of other of his parables instead of trusting them or us to 
fiupply it! Indeed, it seems strange, incompetent as their comments 
upon his teachings often show them to be to give such interpretation, 
that if he had any forefeeling that his Inculcations were to be trans* 
mitted to future generations, he did not more often explain himself. 



4 



45. The Kingdom (Mark iv: 36-9) is as when a man casts seed 
into the ground, goes to sleep, and rises day after day, while the seed 
springs up and grows, he knows not how, whether he wakes or sleeps. 
The earth bringeth forth fruit of itself, the blade, the ear, and the 
full com; but when the fruit is ripe, man puts in his ^ckle to the 
harvest. 

The growth impulse of nature supplements the work of man. 
The seed seems buried in the dark, cold earth tiil the springtide when 
nature rises again, and it sprouts and grows all summer. Man sleeps, 
but nature does not. We know not how the great spirit of life works. 
It i% thus, however, that the Kingdom grows by the profound laws of 
evohitjon far below consciousness, if we only plant good seed betimes. 
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The Kingdom, then, here is like a crop^ Nothing is said of the nature 
of the soil, of fertilizing, watering, or weeding; but the stress is on the 
growth impulse of which man avails himself, and this growth is here 
and not hereafter. The Kingdom ^^^ll grow and ripen inevitably with- 
out attention on man's part, as if it were in the inmost nature of things 
to do so. Man must do his part, and God and nature will do the rest. 
Mart does not even need to watch. Growlli proceeds very slowly and 
sxircly, stage by stage. Such has been the law ever since cibiculturc 
and the domestication of plants began, 

Tliis parable is often thought to symbotiae the part that good 
impressions play it made upon the sod very early in life — which, even 
(hough they seem to be lost, are really germtnant. Although those in 
whose hearts they are growing know it not, they will bring harvest of 
good deeds in time. From this point of \'icw we are dealing with the 
under or unconscious soul in man, which once fructified does the rest 
of itself. This parable, therefore, seems to be strongly anti-Pauline, 
for it means that the inborn nature of man is pure and good in itself, 
and not depraved or corrupt. Thus, not only our vegetative and 
autonomous but also our instinctive and intuitive nature, receives 
seed like good ground, and stimulates it to grow and ripen. This is 
quite in accord with the later psychogenetic and psychoanalytic view 
of the prepotency of infantile imprKsions; for the unconscious in us 
is the childlike, and the childlike is the unconscious. No good in this 
plastic age is lost, 

46. Another parable which Jesus himself c^l&incd b that of the 
tares (Matt- xiii: 24-^0 and 36-43)- The Kingdom is like a man who 
sowed good grain, but while his workmen slept an enemy sowed tares, 
so that both sprang up together. Ite servants came to the owner and 
asked, Did you not sow good seeds; whence, then, these lares? He 
replied that an enemy had done it. When asked whetlier they should 
pluck up the tares he said. No, lest the wheat also be uprooted- Both 
must grow until the harvest^ and then the reapers will be ordered first 
to gather the lares^ bundle, and bum them, and then bring the wheat 
to the bam. 



When he had sent the multitude away and the disdples were alone, 
they asked him to ezplain, which he did by saying that the sower is the 
Son of man; the field is the worid; the good seeds arc the childKn of 
the Kingdom; the tares, of the wicked one; the enemy that sowed them^ 
the devil ; the harvest, the end of the world ; the reapers, the angels, sent 
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forth to gather sitmers, who would be cast into a furnace with waUIng 
and gnashing of teeth, while the lighteous should shLoe a$ the sun m 
the Kingdom. 

" Here again Jesus b the BOwer» and the seed is growing according 
to its soil; but by a scurvy trick the god of weeds steals in by night and 
.Inseminates the ground with his und^mcsticated, outlawed crop; and, 
^contrary to the mediaeval legends^ wherein he is always worsted, he 
here outwits the Lord^ so much so that before the latter knows it, 
the weeds have taken such root that to pull them will uproot the crop, 
the more as the more abundant and rank are the weeds. Thus, as 
the mischief is done, nothing remnina but to await and harvest what 
of the crop is unchoked, and burn ihe Unlraut, as in John's preaching 
the winnowed out chaff is burned; or, as elsewhere from a full net the 
good fish are saved and the bad tbroftn away. Here forbearance 
and the awful fate of the wicked are set forth. It is not here taught 
that good needs evil to bring it to full maturity, but God's tolerance 
of sin is ascribed to his tenderness for the good. Against the faith 
of ancient Israel it ts here frankly assumed that sin is not punished 
in the present life; though here the parable, if taken too liteniUy, 
halts a Httle> for many weeds may be uprooted to the 3d\-antage of 
many a crop without serious jeopardy, as society often promptly pun- 
ishes evil, not only without injury to the good but to its great advan- 
tage. If the tares and weeds are not persons, as we are loM thcj" arc, 
but qualities in each individual, the meaning becomes in some sense 
clearer. It is vain, however, to speculate what would happen if all 
the human tares were weeded out by Divine Providence- A fatalism, 
too, is implied, because the tares cannot be transmuted into grain, 
but from each seed only its like can grow. Hence, the implication 
would make Jesus' mission to save the lost nugatory. The purport, 
however, is consoling because of the certainty of the future penally 
erf the widced after ^eir lush and unpunished life here. Ex'en where 
sin abounds we must not doubt the ultimate Justice or doom of evil. 
This is another form of the draft Jesus so often loved to draw on the 
great bank of the future, failure of which would have left him and his 
cause banlyupl indeed. Its credit is called faith, and his system of 
doing business with it is what we call eschatology. The kc>'-word of 
this parable is. Wait) possess your souls in patience. Tlie evil are but 
laying up wrath, and the longer the delay the more terrible it wiU be 
when it comes. Heavenly laws work slowly but surely. Sin will 
end* not by the gradual selective process of elimination of the unfit, 
ud the natural survival of the fittest; but at a cenain point there w£Q 
be ft supernal intervention of divine agents with fearful and swift 
execution of judgment . Here again, despite the injunction to poitic^nce, 
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we see Jesus' con\ai]sive or catislrDphic diathesis. At a certain point 
the powcra of righteousness ^ill break loose and sweep away all that 
oSend, vith the besom of destmction. Over and over a^in he tells 
of weepings wailing, gnashing of teeth, fire, sword, thunder, UghtninA, 
earthquake; so ihat nothing in all earth's sad lilany of woes and 
is in his view too terrible for the foes of the Kingdom, and the world 
lives in the aura of a great con\ijbion from which a new earth is to 
emerge like a butterfly from the ugl>' chrysalis. The great metamor- 
phosis doubtless seemed to him now near, now farther away, but rarely 
beyond the life of some then living, and he eagerly scanned earth, 
heaven, and the souls of men for signs and forcgleams of its corning. 
Despite its terrors It was a consummation to be devoutly wished and 
prayed for. This tension between the real world and that of his ideals 
grew painful at times. Such polar opposition would at some point 
become insupportable; and then, when the crisis came, all who offended 
would be destroyed in dreadful but rapid stages and the chosen 
would shine forth, for the glorified world could produce no tares or 
weeds. 

So far this article in the program of Jesus is unfulfilled, and many 
ft crop of tares and wheat in varying proportions has grown together 
for two millennia. The Christian world has everywhere practically 
ceased to expect a harvest of fire. The concqition of it has become 
impotent, and if it is anywhere held to it is relegated to the post- 
mortem world. The method of evolution has discredited that of revo- 
lution, although if the best only sur\'ive, the result is e\'en more 
certain though longer deferred. The essentials of Jesus' faith are 
confirmed, and the minor mattera of means and method changed. 
Impetuous souls like his, with perfervid ethical passion,stil! occasionally 
lose their temporal perspective and see all that they hope and strive 
for near at hand. But the more we study this psychosis, the more 
clearly we see that Jesus' belief was no distemper, but only a con- 
science infiamed with true zeal, putting our own faith In the form 
winch perhaps at his age was both most artistic and morally effft:ti\^ 
Thus optimists have still but to fellow the council of this parable^ 
wait without doubting, and ne\'er cease to sow good seed for fear of 
the weeds of diabolus. 



47. The Kingdom (Matt< xiii: 47-50) is like a net cast into the 
sea, gathering all; and when it was full they drew it ashore, and sat 
down and gathered the good into vessels and threw the had away. 
So, at the end of the world, the angela shall sever the wicked from the 
just, and cast them into a furnace where there shall be weeping and 
gnashing of tectL 
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Selection is the theme here. Sorting weeds from grain, chaff from 
wheat, leaves from fruit, s>Tnbolizes what mjght as well be illustrated 
by parting small, rotten, pest-injured specimens of any kind o( crop, 
wild or cultivated, from those that arc perfect, or dross from good 
metal, or inferior or diseased animals of every kind from those best 
5tted to &ur\-ive; and the same principle of sortagc might be applied 
to human families and races. Evolution is always doing this. We 
might now inteq>ret the Church as the net gathering fish from the 
world, and sonu^ have suggested a proportion between the relatively 
few fish caught in a net compared to the vast numbers in the sea, and 
those really Christian compared to the population of the world- Some 
think the Church the vessel in which the good are put. So, too, opin- 
ions differ as to what the catch itself is. It may be death, and the 
sorting may he the judgment. At any rate, it 15 now too late to 
convert bad works into good; for the fish are already dead, and have 
only to be separated. Perhaps there are as many standards of selec- 
tion as there are species of fish. Bad fish are very bad and very dan- 
gerous, and this fact may have been an unconscious determinant and 
coQtiibuted its quota of reiaforcemeoL 

48- The Kingdom of heaven (Matt. xiii:3i-32;Lukcxiii; 18-19) 
is like a grain of mustard seed, the least of all seeds, sown in the earth. 
But when it is grown up it is the greatest of all herbs, and the fowls of 
the air can lodge in its branches. Again, it is like Iea\-ca (Matt, adii; 
^; Luke >iii: 30-71) which a woman hid in three measures of meal till 
all was leavened. 

This optimism takes no heed of any adverse influences. The tiny 
seed becomes a very great tree, and the Icraven pervades the whole 
mass. Scholars have found out that in Palestine mustard nc\-cr 
grows more than twelve ftrct high and that birds never nest in it, and 
$0 other authorities have believed that another larger treelike plant 
(Salvadora persica) was here suggested, which has some similar quali- 
ties, and which often grows twenty-five feet high, bearing berries w(uch 
birds love. If the tree is the Church this Js somewhat more fit, but 
hyperbole is still involved. A mustiird si.ed was in current Hebrew 
proverbs a symbol of smallness; yet many think Jesus' botanical 
knowledge was here at fault. Other exegetes have dwelt on the taste, 
colour, form, racdiral effects, of mustard seed in a very irrelevant if 
ingcrtious way^ but the meaning that from small be^nnings great 
things arise is the central thought. Some say the tree ta Ihc Messiah, 
others that it is the very few true believers; the ground is the eaitli 
or its peot)le; the birds il the air are the population of all climes that 
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enter the Kingdom, etc. Some think that the tree is Pad, and others, 
the Gospel- The leaven is a more culinary parable, tlie ephah being 
the largest of the then-current standiirds of measuremcntH It suggests 
a departure izom the unleavened bread sacred to the Hebrews, Hea- 
thenism, too, is about to be leavened- It signifies fermentation. 
Both of these parables mean only that Jesus' ideal v^ill be completely 
accomplished, and we are here simply given a convenient and portative 
expression for the current growth and universal prevalence of the 
new dispensation, so humble in its beginnings. Its development is 
to be quiet, without convulsion and unobserved. It should be re- 
membered that Jesus here is not philosophical but prophetic- 

49. The Kingdom of heaven (Matt, xiii: 44-47) ^ ^^ ^ treasure 
hid in a field, having found which, a man keeps secret but sells all he 
has and buys the Geld. Or again, it is like a man seeking precious 
pearls, who having found one of the greatest value sells all he has to 
buy it. 



As one sacrifices all minor treasures for one very great one, so aD 
else should be gladly given up for the Kingdom, For its sake e\"Cry- 
thing ought to be renounced. Such a procedure is only business 
shrewdness. Perhaps the secrecy concerning the field containing the 
treasure is aimed at the e)cclusivcness of the Jew^s, while some think that 
this refers to the inwardness of the higher hfe. 13oth find the prize 
and set its true high worth upon it. There is here 00 tedious seeing, 
but having found, there is the greatest effort to possess the prize. 
Discipleship c^sts much- Here, loo, siilvation is bought by those who 
attain it, and is not a gift. Catholic theologians find here a similitude 
of the monkish life widi its three vows of renunciation, viz., property, 
family, and will. Everything should be offered up gladly for the 
Kingdom. It is spoken of as if it were a possible private possession, 
and so perhaps it means the Kingdom within rather than that without. 
Something priceless becomes my very own property. I am not a 
collector, but am impelled to own one only thing of transcendent 
worth. 

H. Unser,' describing the parable of the pearl, tells us that in the 
liturgy of the early Church Christ was made? the ^'pearl bom of Maria." 
The ancient folk-soul conceived the pearl as bom of lightning striking 
the sea, and it was thus always conceived in a mussel shell. It is 
thus a precious stone made out of flesh, and was thought to symbolize 
God born of the body of his mother and not, like others, a product of 
carnal intercourse. As the bivalve opens to let in the "moon dew," 
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A3 oth^* folklore has it, the pe&rl is bom^ and the hghtrucg only loosens 
it from its attachment to the shell when it ia ripe, llib is & wide* 
spread S>7ian myth, going back to the time of Jesus* 'Ilius. too, 
Aphrodite vnts born wi^ tlte aca for her father, and rose to the surface 
in a shell, as she is so often represented in art. She was known as 
godded both of the sea and of pearls. Tlie pearl was Aphrodite's 
DcppdgangcT, and there arc many s>-mbolic relatione that Iwve evolved 
and that Unser traces to ^a^foam and amber. This conception of 
Chri&t was motivated by anti-Docetism. This putative origin of the 
pearl made it a symbol of the annunciation and tfae virgin birth of 
Jesus. So, too, the spark of the Holy Ghost in the pure water of 
baptism generated the new man in Christ. 

C* ILI-CSTRATTVE NAHHATIVtS 

50. A lawyer (Luke x: 35-57) asked, tempting Jesus, what be 
should do to inherit life eternal, to which Jesus replied by the counter- 
question as to bow he read the law. He replied that he found in it 
the behest to love the Lord with all the heart, strength, mind, and 
to love thy ndghtjour as thyself. To which Jesus retorted, Do this 
and thou shall live. But, inquired the lawyer, who is my neighbour? 
To this Jesus replied by a parable* A man going from Jeru&alem to 
Jericho fell among thieves, who stripped and wounded him, and left 
him half dead. Soon a priest chanced to come by and, when he saw, 
passed by on the other side. A Levite did the same. Then came a 
Samaritan who, when he saw him. had compassion, bound his wotmds, 
poured oil and wine in them^ set him on his beast, brought him to an 
Inn, cared for him overnight, and on Iea\"ing in the morning gave the 
host two pennies to care for him, promising to pay when he came again 
whatever more was spcnl. Which of these, asked Jesus, was the true 
neighbour? The lawyer answered, He who showed mercy. Then, 
said JesuSf Go thou and do likewise. 

This illustrative narrative ends without telling us whether the 
inctim of the assault recovered, or whether the Samaritan perfonned 
bis pledge to return antl nay, but the point is made. Love God and 
thy neighbour, and thou hast life eternal. To this Jewish theolo^an 
''neighbour" is made a distinguished title, and the Samaritan, though 
a heretic and half heathen, is commended, with implied disparagement 
of the priest and the Levite. If it were, as some tldnk, a true inddenti 
who would or could have told it? Surely not the half-dead victim. 
Keighbours thus extend beyond racial or creedal circles Although, as 
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Jtilidicr thinks, Luke's setting was wrong, the meaning is clear. The 
self-sacrificing expression of love has in the sight of God and man 
supreme value, transcending all claims of birth and office. Pity marc 
deserves salvation than all the merits of high ofhciala who arc selfish. 
Money, lime, and efiort were lavished upon the stranger by the alien. 
Hanns finds in this parable only common kindness and no specifically 
Christian meaning, while others say Christ i& himself the Samaritan, 
the victim is man as the assaults of sin liavc left him, and the kindness 
extended to him symbolizes salvation. Some make Paul the Samari- 
tan^ others think it chiefly a satire directed against the Jewish hierarchy. 
Few parables have been so completely incor|)orated inio the Christian 
consciousness, or are more beloved. It exemplifies one of the best 
traits of human nature, viz,, the sympathy with suiTerirg tirnl makes 
the whole worid kin, or the "feelmg of kind" that motivates human 
solidarily, or the fraternity of tnily gregarious man. ft is the instinct 
that has built hospitals^ estabH£}ied free clinics, out-patient wards, 
nursing agencies of all kinds, the Red Cross work, relief for victims of 
plague, famine, floods, fires, and earthquakes, and as I write, aid for 
the sutiering Belgians. The very name "Good Samaritan" has not 
only redeemed this discredited race, but connotes all shades and 
varieties of acts of kindness to the unfortunate. Theologians and 
poets tell us that this was the very motive that drew Jesus from heaven 
to earth. All in need are neighbours, and should be cared for as we 
would wish to be cared for in their place. Make such ser\'ice a pitrl 
of self-love as against the vicious precept and practice of ruthless self- 
maximization. It mcajis mutuality and social service, so that the 
roots of this apologue go deep down into the animal world, as many 
records, all the way from Espinas to Sutherland, have shown. Even 
to keep those socially unlit alive helps to bring out the highest qualities 
of human nature, and without dependents and defectives normal man 
would have been far lower down than he is in the scale of altruism. 



51. Apropos of those who boasted that they were righteous and 
de'^ised others, Jesus tells (Luke xviii: ^-14) the apologue of two men 
who went to pray in the temple. The Pharisee stood and tlianked God 
that he was not like other men, extortionate, unjust, adulterous, or 
even as this publican. He fasted twice a week and gave tithes of all he 
possessed. But the publican stood afar and would not even lift his 
eyes to heaven, but smote his breast and cried, "God, be merciful to 
me, a siimer/' He and not the Pharisee went home justified, for whoso 
e^caltetb himself shall be brought low and he that humbleth himself 
shall be cjcalted* 



SH 
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By roaTe&^oii ot hq, and not v&unling our self-rigbteousness, 
should we approach God. The prayer state of mind i5 not that of self- 
laudation, but a cry of mercy from moral humility^ and not with pride. 
This state is the beginning of holiness, as the Scx:ratic coDviction of 
ignorance is of wisdom. In both cases discontent xvith self augurs 
growth, as complacency does arrest. A conviction of sin and demerit 
19 one of the striking traits of Christianity, and exists in no such degree 
in any other religion. Few things Jesus smd probably so shocked the 
complacency of his Je^v^sh contemporaries as that these hated agents 
of a rapacious and extortionate conqueror, oJ whose depravity ihe Jews 
had the livelies( sense, should by the mere inaiticulate expression of 
hb unv/orthineis be justified of God before the representatives of their 
own orthodoxy. The pubhcan's prayer meant self-abandonment to 
divine mercy, and just this extremity makes the Christian God's op* 
portunity. No such self-abasement is involved in any phrase of the 
model prayer of our Lord- But in the self-conviction of our own right- 
eousness the psychology of conversion has already seen the crudal 
moment when the soul becomes filled and suffused with a righteousness 
not its own. The old consciousness is sloughed off, and a new and 
better one emerges from withm. Our dead self is a stepping-stone to 
our higher life. Indeed, self-consciousness itsc)f is at bottom a witness 
to and a measure of the degree of man^s departure from the true norm 
of his nature. This acknowledgment of aberrancy and aberration is the 
culmination. The fruit of the tree of knowledge reveals good and evil^ 
and the only function of true wisdom is to bring sin to light, shed it> 
and leave us better. There is no true knowledge that is ethically 
indifferent. This ia the psychic quarry where Paul wrought b»t and 
deepest, and few ot Jesus' precepts suggest so much beyond and above 
the range of our present knowledge of the soul If in some respects wc 
seem abreast of Jesus in our insights, here in the psychology of sin wc 
have a vast deal yet to learn, and the best of us can only dJmlyfeel 
that in this direction Jesus far transcends our ken. 



5a, A man (Luke 3111:13-31) asked Jesus to tell his brother to dMde 
his inheritance with him. but Jesus refused, saN-jng, Who made mc a 
judge and divider for youP Beware of covelousness, for a man's lift 
does not consist in an abundance of the things he hath. A rich man's 
ground yielded bountifully and he thought, WTiat shall I do to provide 
room to store my harvests? ! will tear down my bams and build 
greater, and when these arc full I will say to my soul. Soul, you have 
much goods laid up for many years. Eat, drink and be merry. But 
God said to him, Thou fool, this night thy soul shall be required of thee, 
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and then whose shall these goods be? Such a m&n lays up tre&&urQ 
for himself, and U not rich toward God 



The fate ot the foolish rich is here set forth- His folly consists in 
planning selilsh enjoyment when death is unwittingly at hand. In hh 
castle-building reveiy he forgets the need of God's constant grace. 
In planning to secure and enlarge his possessions for his pergonal ea- 
joyment he forgets the Lord of Life and death- This warning against 
greed is not specifically Christian. This large owner had no thought ol 
others, for he was a hard-hearted egobt and thought not of laying up 
tieasure in heavcD. The gem of this otherwise aesthetically homely 
parable is the soliloquy. In fact there is nothing to indicate that rich 
men just planning to secure their future enjoyment are prone to die; 
and yet retiring &om active affairs to a life oi idle self-indulgence is 
always hygienically a very critical step. To say» "I will henceforth 
impupate myself and live for personal pleasure," is moral death. Per- 
haps all who do this deliberately ought, in the interests of thL- general 
social weU-bcIng, to die at that point, for mere luxury makes mm para- 
sites. A sybarite is a drone in the social hive, and in the social 
ecoromic order is ripe for death. Such a resolution is utuntentional 
suicide. Otherwise God might have demanded not his soul but his 
property that night. In the sense of this parable all who hoard for 
selfish enjoyment are fools compassing their own destruction, for true 
life is love and service to others. 



53, There was a rich man, Dives (Luke ]cvi:i9-3i), clothed in 
puiplc and fine Unen and faring sumptuously, and there was a beggar, 
Lazarus, full of sores, which a dog licled as he lay at the gale, desiring 
only the crumbs that fell from the rich man's table. Both died, and the 
plutocrat in hell saw Lazarus in heaven, cried for mercy, and implored 
Father Abraham for a drop of water on his finger-tip to cool his 
parched tongue, for he was tomiented in the flames. But the patriarch 
replied, You had in your life good things and Lazarus evil, and now a 
great gulf which no man can aoss is fixed between us. Then, at least, 
said Dives, Send some one to warn my five brethren lest they come to 
this place of torment. No, relied Abraham. They have Moses and 
the prophets and should hear them. But, said Dives, If one goes to 
them from the dead they will surely repent. Not so, said Abraham. 
If they hear not Moses and the prophets they would not be persuaded 
by one from the dead. 
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The awful imager)' of this parable is branded on Ihc vay soul of 
Cbristt^nclom. This world will be turned topsyturvy in the next, its 
pleasure will become agony, and its glory shaj^ae. The lowest <.hall be 
supreme]}' exalted, and the last become first. Rcw.irds of this e£rth 
bricg penalty in the ne;tt, and the very lowest is there supreme. All is 
fatally fixed beyond all hope of further clunge. There is no intimatioa 
that Dives had any guilt save ihat of being rich, or thai LazimK had 
any merit savt' poverty, unless Dives ought to have known and rclit-vcd 
the auficriDg of Lazarus; but the next world is represented as amply one 
of complemcntal reversal Wealth here is repaid with hell there, and 
pauperism with heaven. There ia not the slightest mitigation, and 
all probation has passed. Literature abounds in descriptions of an 
au fdiours world where plebei:ins become princes, kitchen drudges have 
all the wciilLh of fairyland, diamonds are stones and stones diamonds. 
But these arc usually thought mere dreams or fancies. Kictzscfae 
describes not only a transvaJuation but a retrovaluation of worths, 
and Plato sketched a tounior-world where all laws are reversed and 
time goes backward, or where men worship what thc>" have burned 
and burn what tlicy cnitwhilc worshipped, where truth becomes a He 
and a lie truth, the hated arc loved and the loved hated, the devil is 
God's ape, the witches' sabbath parodies the sacraments, and hcLl is a 
reflex of heaven. Contrasts and antitheses are tonics and stimulants. 
Here all this ooimlerp^utlng or dualism in both philosophy and (he 
imagination is focussed down to a single scene netting this world o\'r:r 
against the next. No one can doubt that the general view here illus- 
trated has had the greatest social efficacy, and has not only made the 
haidest lots tolerable, but has provoked asceticism and every form cf 
self-stupration. Hardship and pain have been wooed as muses, that 
by paralleling the state of Lazarus his fortune also might be ensured- 
Miscr>' otherwise utterly unendurable has been borne, and instead of 
arousing reactions that nothing could resist has found vent in vbions of 
compensating joy and glory. Crafty oppressors^ temporal and spirit- 
ual, have u&cd this reciprocity formula to cajole their victims. When a 
future of compensation has been doubted, and men have even begun to 
think this life perhaps the be-all and death the end-all, society has 
undergone: it,^ most radical revolution as a result, and priests and piety 
have fared Iiardcst of all because felt to be arch-dciuders. If death 
were the close, or the next world only a prolongation of this under 
similar circumstances or something yet more pallid like that of the 
Homeric: shades, how different would have been the history of Chris- 
tianity, how weakened tlic sense that justice rules the univeiBcl With* 
out heaven ud hcD the morality of all those afcs when the chief motive 
of virtue was to escape punishment midd have suffered, though pei^ 
haps such rewards and punishments have made men purblind to the 
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inner oracle and to the old Stoic ethics that virtue k its o^n reward 
and should be followed il it lead to the inferno. VVc should have had 
no Dante or Milton. Jesus far more than any other develowd and 
gave the world a moral heaven and hell. He made thera defiinlt!, real, 
longer, more durable^ and more important than anything mundane, 
find if he had done nothing else than organize all the fragmentary 
supeistilions of a life beyond the grave so as to utilize their combined 
power most effectively for good^ what incalculable service to the rac« 
so long as and wherever ihh superstition exists! This sublime frescoing 
of the hereafter had most to do with bringing the barbarians into the 
Church. By itself done it is perhaps the most stupendous work ever 
achieved by an ethico-rehgious genius. It has quickened sluggish 
consciences that nothing else could touch. No one who knoxv^ the 
hiunan heart can have patience with those who, because there are a 
few pure and lofty souls that can H%'e out the best witliin tlicra without 
the aid of hope or fear for the future, argue that more harm than good 
was done by using these immense powers to stimulate righteousness 
and repress evil. Even a fear of fire scorching and crackling the flesh 
is needed for moral degenerates and perverts, and in all men the power 
erf the boundless future and the long-ranged view of life, the standpoint 
of the hereafter, are aQ the better developed for this drastic pedagogy 
and aU the traditions and theosopbcmcs that are grouped about it. 
Wth aU our boasted science the best of us arc still more or less in the 
nurserir'-tale stage as to ethical values, and if these were only the bhick 
mun and iht goblins of childhood both their deteirtnt and ^limulating 
influences would be in the right direction. Wliat the world most needs 
b a fixed and indissoluble association in our very neurons between 
eId and shuddering horror, so that the nerves shall tingle and crepitate 
when we do or contemplate wrong. This is to feax aright. It is to 
have the strongest of all human impulsions^ the dread of pain and dis- 
ease, directed toward its chief cause. For the ethical psychologist the 
place or state of future weal or woe based on rewards and penalties is 
not a question of objective realit>' but of subjective need, and because 
he cannot doubt the latter he holds with regard to these beliefs a Kan- 
tian view that they do truly exist, since the practical reason is higher 
than the theoretical. If tie latter doubts, the former, which is a 
higher tribunal, affirms, their unassailable reality for the will, and in 
thjs form they should be preached from the pulpit in new and stronger 
terms.* 



Of these fifty-three parables, three seem marked by ignorance or 
error, viz., (7) what enters the body docs not defile; (u) the eye filling 

BnvESL ' Ute I'uilttHnr ibeGoipeltlD lbeLieht<if Modrm ChllcIuiL^' Ctln^rlkl8fT loii-i^-oi. 
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the body with light; (48) the muEtaid seed becoming the greatest of 
trees; but still the meaning is clc^j and tho moral remaiTis unaffected 
Some are obvious, if not ahnost commonplace, admonitiom of ordinary 
worldly wisdom; Ukc (6) the blind cannot lead the blind; (14) a tree 
is known by its fruit; (24) counting the cost before building; (it) agree- 
ing with an enemy betimes; (27) taking the lowest place. Dearest of 
all adowD the centuries are perhaps {35) the prodigal; (50) the good 
Samaritan. The danger of being too late is especially stressed in (40) 
the ten \-irgins, in (53) the rich man and Lazarus, and in several othcre. 
The effioLcy of importunity stands out in (30} the friendly neighbour 
roused from bed; (3O the woman and the unjust judge. The largest 
nmnber, however, are based on or comiected with the rights and duties of 
tenants and landlord, e, g., (2) duty of unthanked servants; (13) serving 
two masters; (iS) the loyal and the disloyal tenant; (19) sitting 
up late for the master of the house; (33) the usurer and the tTA^o 
debtors; (33) the pitiless servant; (37) the de6ant tenant; {43) the 
unjust householder; while still others refer more or less to this re- 
lation. 

This group of parables suggests from its closely related themes that 
Jesus* ideal in youth and in early manhood may have been that of 
b^ng the lord of a manor; perhaps inviting guests to a feast; loaning 
out talents according to ability, with a definite theoiy concerning pay 
and the eleventh-hour labourers; abhorring usurers; counting the cost 
beforehand; demanding an undivided and also an absolute service; 
wise enough to build onarock,andnotonthcsand; shrewd enough to be 
reticent in purcha^ng a treasure found in a field; interested in tares and 
wheat; an owner of sheep; pleasingly conscious that seed once sown 
grew while he slept; also with knowledge of the different kinds of 
ground; pleased when the fig-tree budded as a herald of spring, and 
coDdeninatory if it was barren; piqued if his dinner inx-ilations were 
refused; issuing orders to brothers, one of whom obeyed and one of 
whom did not; welcoming a vagabond son back; yielding like Aris* 
totle's magnanimous man to wise importunity; healing up fjuarrels 
quickiy before lawyers and courts magnified them; u^ng precautions 
against thieves; loaning money wisely; leading a life open as day, and 
with nothing in it to conceal, etc. 

On thia view the parables^ which are so authentic and reveal to 
us so much of the soul of Jesu^^ suggest that his youthful dream was 
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to command servants, stewards, tenants; to be a master thrifty yet 
kind, wise in building, jtist yet sympathetic— in short* a noble country 
gentleman, a position Bismarck later called the finest on earth for the 
dcA'elopment of atl-sided qualities of manhood, and the fullest of op- 
portunity for the highest culture, the choicest \'irtues» and the greatest 
usefulness. Something like this was very likely the r6Jc Jesus came to 
fill in bis own youthful reveries, and he lived sympathetically into this 
adolescent imagmation far more fully than into any other. On this 
view, in the parables wc sec how he had idealized the opportunities and 
duties of some such position in life. This is home out not only by the 
theme but by the le&soo and meaning of the parables. Now as the 
"visions splendid" by which the youth had been attended were de- 
layed in their ledlization and finally recognized as impossible of at- 
tainment, two diametrically opposite tendencies gradually supervened 
in Jesu5* soul as a natural and inevitable consequence of his unconquer- 
able and aggressive spirit. On the one hand he came to hate the rich 
who could have realized such ideals but whose interests had grown sor- 
did; who failed even to see these opportunities, and who seemed to him 
both culpable and despicable because instead of making the very best, 
they made the worst use of their means. On the other hand, he came 
to aggrandize his dreams of living as a great country lord into being 
the head of a far greater Kif^dom extending over all Israel^ in which 
ideal conditions should prevail— ^a conception which the events of hia 
life caused him to va&tate and to sublimate until !t began to take tlie 
features of a terrestrial if not a cosnuc and heavenly Kingdom, partly 
realized on earth under his leadership. Thus, in a word, we find in the 
parables a psychoanalytic key to the secret of the evolution of Jesus' 
idea of the kingdom, which was later developed as the Church visible 
and inviaT>le- All this the world would have lost had he achie^'cd in 
(act the day-dream of his youth. This processional of genius, doubtless 
more or less unrealized by him, he has unconsciously revealed in the 
parables, the theme of whicli thus constitutes an unwitting confession 
on his part as well as a scries of admonitions. As prophets found their 
inspiration in days of calamity for which they over-compensated by 
portraying the glories of the future Zion, so the thwarted and repressed 
ambitions of Jesus' youth and manhood surged back and up into the 
inward realization of a new theocracy, and even a new paradise, in 
which his reign would be as bemgn as it was sovereign, and where 
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Justice tiiil melt}* would benqucme- To this tftT^yWn nearly dl the 
pofiUev^firecUy or Ladlrecdy reUte. 

It wu a ki&gdom zlA not a democracy that Jesus would found, 
ind 11061 modem Chiisti&n sod&lists of the Rauscfacnbuadi type 
seem qmle to forget this.. The polilical, industrial, sodal, and ecdfr- 
sustical instJiuiions, as Jesus concdved them, were hieiaTchies strat- 
ified into ranks or dasses from the prophet, priest, or ku%, down to the 
hSncancst and mo&t menial servant vsho^ scde obligatSon it is to obey 
■Dd who has no claim even tor thanks. Men could take, or were 
rwrigntfl. places high or low. Jesus never entirely outgrew the patri- 
archal idea. The bead of lus Kingdoni was oo cooatitutioDal monardi, 
but moce like Plato*s mse and good t^Tant, or a father to all his sid>- 
Jectft. All iu citizens must love and serve one another, snd be mere 
than just, that is, merdful, to one another. Democracy eadsted belt se 
Christianity, and so did socialism and e\'en communism. The King- 
dom of the parables b no republic, though the fraternal bond of &ym- 
pQtliy must exist not only between equals of the same station or caste 
but bctv^'cco all, high aod low alike. If Christianity made each in- 
di\'idual of transcendent value there remains, nevertheless, an uncal- 
culated difference between the value of individuals even where degrees 
of merit are the same. Of course, if it is hard to harmonize the three 
sync^tic Ck^spela, it is indefinitely harder to harmonize the teaching 
of the fifty-three parables. But their general drift and trend is iuk 
mistakable. If in some the Kingdom comes like a convul^on sweeping 
all away, in others it comes as gradually and naturally as the seed ger- 
minates- To some institutions it is like d>'nainite; to other* it comes 
as rain or fertilizer. So, in our infinitely more complete civilization 
there arc charitable, philanthropic, reform, and other efforts better 
and vaster, and there arc also worse tendencies and institutions, than 
it e\'LT entered inlo the heart of Jesus to conceive; but here and now, as 
there and then, there are, and should be, both cata5trq>hes and benign 
evolution* There arc still rank tares fit only for fire, growing with the 
wheat, ignorance, and super^tion along with science and true cuituic^ 
anlmalily beside spontaneous spiritualitj". But although the perfect 
Kingdom as Jesus conceived it U still far from realized, there has been 
progress toward it since his day, and therefore the objurgations and 
condign sentences he pronounced upon the state of things he knew, it 
ifft only fanatidsm or pessimi&m to qiply without qualificaUon to our 
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dvilizatioQ tiHlay. Thus Jesus' youthful reveries ot an ideal manor 
and its feudal lordship and its manifold orders of servicei vast as it 
came to be in his mind as the months and years of his life went t^, and 
br vaster yet as the conception of it has unce beonne, have aU attained 
reality enough to give the world its most predous hope as it continues 
to grow from age to age^ althou{^ perhaps aeons yet must pasa before 
it fills the earth. 



CHAPTER TEN 



THE MIBACLE5 



The higher criticism and miracles — Why Jtsus became a minicte 
worker — (A) The healing miracles^Their technique and conditions — 
Their results— The first healing — Blindneas and its s>'mbolism^Dcaf 
mutes — The lame — The withered hand— Dropsy — The epileptic at 
the synagogue — The pool of Bethesda — Possession — Tlie demoniac 
in Gaciiua — .Mlegorization — Leprosy — Malchiis*s ear — (B) Resurrec- 
tions — (a) Jairus's daughter and the youth of Xain as adolescent — 
(b) Lazarus— (c) )csus' own resurrection— (C) Cures at a distance — 
(D) Nature miracles— (a) Cana and the s^TTibolism of water made 
wine--<b) The miraculous draught of fishes — (c) The feeding— <d) 
Stilling the tempest — The psychology and pedagogy of the miracles 
fiom the standpoint of geneticism — The laminated soul — The niirades 
as sarcopha^. 



AS TO the documentary evidence of miracles, the oldest Christian 
/-% writings arc the only undisputed epistles of the chief mis5ionar>*| 
**■ ** Paul, to the churches he founded at Corinth and Galilee and to 
IhcPetrine Church at Rome, These four seem to have been written from 
twenty-one to twenty-seven years after Jesus' death. Second comes 
Mark, thirty-five to forty years after the Cruci^sion, which waa 
compiled from earlier, chiefly Petrlne, traditions. Third, and at 
about the same date^ come the logia, lost but partially recocstructedi 
and containing chiefly Jesus* sayings. Fourth comes Matthew^ 70 to 
100 A. D., based on Mark and on the logia, but adding some new ma- 
terial* Fifth come two treatises written between 70 and 75 A. 0., by a 
Greek disciple of Paul. The first is the Gospel of Luke, which sets out 
to be more complete, exhaustive, and scientific than those that hid pre- 
ceded, and the other is ActSj containing events from the narrow circle 
as Jesus left it up to the climax in the establishment of the Church at 
Rome, which utilized at least one older source. Sixth came a " mystical 
and devotional treatise on the Incarnation thrown into biographic 
ttam" which we know as the Gospel of Saint John^ written probably 
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Moa after the end of the first ChrUtUo ccotuiy, or some seventy yean 
after Je&us* death. AU the Gospcb were thus deri\cd and edited 
compilations vvTitttrti from an older source ^Avhkb can be traced back to 
probably from twenty-one to thirty-two years after Jesus' death), 
while our first three Gospels took form fifteen or eighteen years later, 
except John, which came about a quarter of a century later still. 

As to the oldest source, Paul does not even allude to any nuraclcs 
done by Jesus> The then-unwritten Gospel, as be knew it, consisted 
almost entirely of the 5tor>' of the Passion and Resurrection of Jesus. 
He knew little else concerning Jesus' life or teaching, nearly all of 
which was developed later. His detachment from this source was due 
to his absorption in the events of the last week of Jesus' career. The 
Go5peIs, giving Jesus* previous life, were from his jjoiot of view on 
afterthought. The supernatural elements Paul believed in were the 
gifts of the Holy Spiritj wisdom, knowledge^ faiths heaiing> prophecy* 
and tongues, more or less correlated with the ecclesiastical offices. 
Thus the authority that goes back nearest to Jesus' own day contains 
nothing more miraculous than faith healing, exorcism, etc. 

As to Mark, while it gives more growth and unity, the chronology 
and selection of incidents arc both somewhat perverse. The Church 
preceded the Gospels, and hence even Mark is more apologetic and 
theological than historic. Before he wrote, the word "gospel" meant 
a message to faith. Mark consists largely of Pctrine traditions. Its 
author was probably John Mark, who came into contact with Jesus 
only during Passion Week, and whose house was afterward a meeting- 
place for the disciples. He also accompanied Paul on his first mission* 
ary tour, and he very likely came under Peter's influence later. Under 
the latter's influence he extended the life of Jesus backward beyond 
Paul's ken, and roost of these additions could have been and probably 
were supplied by Peter. Thus we have in Mark two parts, first the 
events of the last week, which John Mark very probably saw at first 
hand and from which Paul started, and secondly the rival Pctrine 
reminiscences of the previous career of Jesus, The miracle stories 
belong to the latter, and centre about Jesus* eaily period in Galilee, 
which is more obscure. 

While some still dispute the existence of the above lost sourcci 
called "Q" {Qudk)cfr the logia, the Oxford students have sanctioned 
h, and Hamack has even attempted to reconstruct it in a document of 
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oe&rly two huiidred verses, chiefly made up of Jesus" teocbiiigs. Bc- 
ddes ibese it contains only six incidents of which two ore mlradest 
vi£>, the healing of the centurion's servant and the casting out of the 
dumb devil Thus it is about as free from miracles as is the Utter 
part of Mark; and both the above miracles are thos« of healing al- 
though one seems to be by a most mysterious action at a distance, 
which anti-supernaturalists think a coincidence and cite parallcb. 

Matthew used our Mark and "Q/' and also added other material. 
Here detailed criticism shows that the only evidence of most of Mat- 
thew's miracles is Mark, and there arc some traces, though vco' shght, 
of a tendency to exaggerate these. What he adds is least trustworthy, 
^ Luke claims Co have been written by an educated gentile compan- 
Bw of Paul, and marks a new stage of tradition. He assumes a new 
^%ethod, for he was not an eyewitness, and refers to the failure of 
other attempts by those who did not know Jesus at first hand. To this 
physician-'evangelist Jesus is less Messiah than saviour and healer of 
the body and soul, and thus to the miraculous tales he brings no new 
evidence but various new motive. He does not omit any pro-ious 
records on grounds of mcredulity or htck of evidence, but amplifies 
and strongly emphasizes nearly all the supernatural events, and most 
of those which he adds are extremely marvellous and rest on hearsay 
and tradition as ihey had been developing for about twenty-five years, 
John cares less for the facts than for their meaning. If the 
Gospel that bears his name was not written by him in his old age, re- 
viving and embellishing old memories, it was doubtless composed by 
one or more authors who reached the facts through their faiih rather 
than rice versa as with the synoptists. The farther we go back from 
the Passion Week, which has no miracles, the more miracles wc find. 
In John, Jesus himself is miraculous. His story is of the Incamatbn 
of a pre&ristent divine person who as God's vicegerent had created 
the world that he now visits. He could supernaturally read the 
thoughts of all; he vanishes or passes mysteriously through crowds; 
he is a stranger to and quite aloof from the Jews. The divinity of the 
Johannin Jesus did not depend on supernatural birth, and so this is not 
mentioned. The judgment, too, is not impending* but came with the 
advent of the Paraclete. Of historic crises or developmental stages, 
- ftuch as the baptism, temptation, transfiguration, etc., whicharemaiked 
b the synoptists, there is no trace; but Jesus is quite divine from the 
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beginning, and b thus independent of time and epice. Jdin*ft seven 
iniiacles ait? saturated wiLhsymboli^tni.* 

The above represents in the barest and most summary out^e the 
results of the higher criticism in thcLr chief bearings upon the problem 
of miracles. It is precisely here, where these studies end, that the 
problem of geneticiam begins, which is how and by what motivation 
did these few actual cures which Jesus perfoimed come to be ma^^vd 
into the prodigies recorded by the Evangelists, why are they so clung 
to, and what is their positive valuta and meaniBg to us? Tlie higher 
criticism only informs, but does not edif>'. The religious instincts 
and needs can never be satisfied with negations. We accept all tJie 
teal results of criticism, but charge it with blindness to deq>er ineanings. 
Thus religious psychology comes to the defense of miracles. They 
made tlie fortune of Christianity and are still precious to believers. 
Despite tb^ir historic falsity they have a high signi&cancc for piety 
and also for psychology^ for they are made, warp and woof, out of 
soul-stuti and are thus in a sense both more valid and valuable than if 
they had been actually performed. What seemed their negation thus 
really rescues them to higher purposes, and from this stajidpoint they 
are invested with a new and hitherto undreamed-of truth. All r&- 
lij^ns have miracles, which are the dearest children of faith. Even 
the wildest of those in Brewer's "Comprehensive Dictionary"* arc 
psychologically explicable and coostitute valuable data for our science. 
But those that evolved in tlie early decades of Christianity are unique 
and in a class by themselves, because, from the psychogcnctic view- 
point, false as they arc, they are by no means mere creatures of imag- 
ination, nor products of superstition. They take us to the shrine of 
the inner life of Jesus, on which every one of them sheds light, and 
without which the world would never have realized much of the best 
that he was, did, and said. Let us, then, approach our problem by a 
few general considerations. 

It was a peculiarity of the Jews that any great leader to be ac- 
cscpted must accredit himself by working miracles. Thus the great 
men of old had done. Thus only, too, could Jesus ever meet the popu- 
lar ideals of a Messiah, or fit the specifications of prophecy as his 
biographers had a veritable passion for making him seem to do, often 
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in very trivial details. Not only Uic multitude but the disciples aguo 
and again "dmrcd mighty wotks*' as sl &i£ii; but if they hsA not be- 
lieved that he did miracles, it is very doubtful whether they would havQ 
recognized him as sent from Cod. In the first two so-called temptfr* 
tions he seems to have considered and definitely rejected this function; 
but the Pharisees challenged him to do them, the populace awaited 
them, and even the disciples assumed that he would do them. There 
were no hospitals or asylums, and the sick were all about, while the 
troublesome times preceding had produced, wc learn, an exceptional 
number of neurotics and psychotics, so that every characteristic type 
of mental aberration was constantly met with. Ever>' one assumed 
that a religious teacher must also exerdse the functions of a healer. 
To this end (he patients and their friends constantly importuned 
Jesus, while his closer followers were intensely prone to ascribe the 
Wtural stimulus of his presence, touch, or handclasp, or even the cases 
where the betterment was slight or temporary, to supernatural healing 
power. 

This Jesus deprecated, and obviously sought to avoid the reputa- 
tion of being a mere curer of the body. He often refused to attcr^pt 
marvels, sometimes with evident resentment, and rebuked the spirit 
that demanded it. He told those who thought themselves cured to tell 
no man» commanded the evil spirits that would proclaim him to hold 
their peace, escaped when pressed by the crowd who sought cures, said 
to them who thought he had healed them, with equal truth and mod- 
esty, "Thy faith hath made thee whole/^ But he could not escape the 
superstition of his dayn He must either accept the reputation of the- 
nrgic power or else abandon his divine mission. This seems the alter- 
native, although we do not know how clearly and sharply it was 
present to Jesus' soul. How far the r£Ie of miracle-docr was forced on 
lum by the pedagogic necessity of his day, and how far his intimates 
and biographers misrepresented him, we can never know. Perh^^ 
the latter was true of the physical and more utterly unbelievable 
miraclea> and the former of the more credible therapeutic marveb. 
To do the latter he was of course strongly impelled by sympathy with 
suffering and distress, and he also very dearly saw that these were the 
bcsi symbob of just the spiritual work he sought to do» viz., to open the 
evea of the ^iritually blind and the ears of the deaf, make the lame 
walk, and bring health to the sick. If not Ufc to the dead. Perhaps 
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he even leamtd to use some of the most fabulous nature marvcb os- 
ciibcd to him as parabicsj set in scene object-lesaon-wisc, of higher 
tniths- 

But if the repute of a wonder-worker made his success In his day 
and through the earlier centiuies of Christianity, now we have to see 
and realize that the religion of Jesus is losing its hold upon the cul- 
tured world precisely because of the deeds Imputed to him that made 
his early followers accq>t him- This crass literal interpretation is to- 
day the chief handicap that prevents the acceptance of his teaching 
or the admirdtion of his Ufe. Our modem mind cannot worship with* 
out subtle psychological^ even if unconscious, reservations, not to say 
stultification, a being whme claim rests upon multiplying loaves of 
breads changing water to wine, walking on the water, rabing the dead 
to life, healing instantly a group of lepers at a distance by a word, etc., 
for such things belong to the shadow-land of fiction and not to that 
of historic fact. The future of Christianity demands the emphatic 
and authoritative repudiation of such encumbering infantilism, neces- 
sary and ine\atable as this was at the beginning of our 'era. Miracles 
will perhaps always ha^'e a high value as illustrations of the state and 
diapo^tion of the mind of those nearest to Jesus and their successors. 
They are also serviceable as tj-pes of higher psychic meaning. But 
even the latter cannot be seen and (clt until every vestige of the credu- 
lity that accepts ihcm in any sense or degree^ as literal, ph>'sical c\tnts, 
is piugated from the soul and our faith thereby made purer and clearer. 
Nothing would sweep away so many modern repugnances to Chris- 
tianity as this complete katharsis of theurgy. None sin so grievously 
against the true spirit of the person and doctrine of Jesus as those who 
champion the effete orthodoxy that thus materializes the spiritual, 

(A) The Heating Miradss, — P.Dearmer enimieratcs forty mir- 
acles o( healing by Jesus in the Gospels. Of these twenty-one were 
rcx'orded by one Evangelist, eight by two, eleven by three, and none by 
all Matthew reports twenty-one, six of which are peculiar to him; 
Mark records ei^teen, three of which arc his only; Luke twenty-four, 
dght of which are peculiar to him; and the only four by John are 
mentioned by him alone. Keim's enumeration does not differ very 
much from this. As to the genetic order of the miracles it would be 
sad if we must indeed abandon all knowledge. The Gospels differ 
very widely in their sequences, and some writers now^ according to 
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the fashion of certain ages in the past, have selected one or another 
Evangelist as the nonn. Some group them by an arti^dal sj'stem that 
uther ignores or disallows the historic process. Miracle cycles, too, arc 
sometimes centred about the Galilean or Jenisalcmic periods. Wc can 
distinguish by various attendant circimistances some four of them as 
early^ and some six or eightas late in Jesus' public career; and on the cycle 
theory perhaps the greatest of thera centre about the second of the per- 
iods^ perhaps neariUead. The Canaand Capernaum miracles, which the 
thrcesjuoptists placed first,many regard asparts of an artificial program. 
The records in those Gospels supposed to have been written last 
do not suggest a gleaning of miracles hitherto unrecorded, but givfc 
abundant evidence that the miraculous element was on the increase. 
The same e^'ent is elaborated later, as if during the period between 
the first and the last even of the synoptists, the taste for the super- 
natural was growing. Thus, as we pass from Matthew or &fark to 
Luke and John, the demands on our faith are augmented, The 
diseases are of longer duration, and graver, the cure is wrought on more 
persons^ and sometimes the point of death seems to have become death 
Fltself, The healing methods are more circumstantially recorded and 
thus often made more mysterious. Haupt gives an exquisite case of 
the growth of a Mohammedan miracle four times recorded. In the 
first the prcphet at a certain point in his story rests under a leaf>' tree. 
In the second record, years later, he Elands under it as if arpectant of 
something supernatural. In the third Allah led him to the tree, while 
in the fourth he caused it to grow for the purpose. The many discrep- 
ancies in the parallel records reacting detail in the Gospels are very 
suggestive of growth, and yet the unanimity that is dominant fxunishes 
now one of the chief arguments for a common source older than any of 
our Gcspels. There is rqieatcd allusion to a large number of un* 
recorded miracles, but if the source were unlimited there is reason to 
believe that those recorded would not so often be the same. Recent 
oiLidsm holds that the actual authors of our Gospels were themselves 
Id no case wit nesses to the mighty works they des<^ibe. Some of them, 
at leasts wrote after thiii5oun:ehadfor some timebeendry, Thedoubto 
and triple najratives show how very fluauating was the tradition, so 
that in several cases we are left in doubt whether the record bof the 
Bune or of different events. A few miracles ai? perhaps figures of 
Epctch, or parables taken literally, like the draft of fishes, or the threat 
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"iliainst the hrreu fig'trcc which later appears as the stupeadous mif 
aclc of its being mthered &t a distance by a curse- Some moral pre- 
c^ts may have been developed into a visible description, as U IsaiaVs 
prc^hec>* of the healing of the blind, deaf, lame, lepers, were factual- 
izcd. Symbolic picture-stories undoubtedly eicist, but not to an 
exteot to justify Herder's belief that all the raarvek were pictures of 
ideas, Wc have (i) sometimes a material event as a starting point, 
core, or mimmum of truth at its lowest potcnce, Jesus often depre- 
cates the lust (orsensuous marvebbecause he wishes his truth to allain 
a higher power^ and the diflerence of the spiritual meaning in the dif- 
ferent synopUsts accounts for some of their discrepancies. Thus we 
have (2] the meanings which arc to be embodied, the stilling of the 
storm J e. g-,by thecaptainwhowillbring the ship of the Church into a 
safe port, the blindness which is really of the heart, not of the eyes. 
(5] Another germ from wlucb some of the miracles were des-eloped ia 
plainly traceable to the Old Testament, while others sprang from the 
psychic life of Jesus himself, who healed from sheer compassion. (4) 
Healing was one of the chief functions of the traditional Mcs^h and 
one of the signs by which he was to be known. 

One centre of intellectual interest is haw Jesus eSccts his healings. 
He often touches or lays hands upon the sick, lifts them up, anoints, 
uses saliva, puts his finger in the ear of the deaf mute, prescribes wash- 
ing or bathing, takes his place ai ihe side of or has him stand forth, 
inqiures as if making a diagnosis, prescribes rest and diet. Paulus 
thinks he had all the medical skill of the Essenes and used their rem* 
cdles. Others hold conversely that liis reluctance to heal was due 
to his conscious lack of knowledge of the art and still others have urged 
that he yielded to pressure and acquired later some hasty knowledge 
of it Vcntuiini assumed that the disciples carried about a portable 
medicine chest. Some of Jesus* patimts or their friends deemed man- 
ual contact especially efficacious, and it is the later records that amplify 
methods. Besides using the rationalists' herbs and tinctures Weiss 
thinks that Jesus was charged to an unusual extent not merely with 
animal but a higher personal magnetism of a peculiar kind, and de- 
velops the theory thai the progressive loss of this by his cures, his men- 
tal activities, and his anxieties, caused his death. Gutsmuths thinks 
Jesus had a power of voltmtarily transferring nervous force in some 
kind. Renan thinks some of the miracles deUherate jugglery justified 
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by their CQoral or pedagogic end, vrhile Rothe postulate some && yet 
unknown but nc\'crthclc5i nature! force. 

More potent than all these physic^ therapeutic agendes, uniesa 
It be touch alone, was the poorer of the spoken word; "Be thou 
dean"; "as thou hast believed"; '^arisc and walk"; "come forth"; 
"thou art loosed"^ "stretch forth thy hand"; "ukc up thy bed and 
walk"; "thou art made whole*'; "go in peace"; "mh no more"; 
**thy faith hath saved thee"; to the filthy ^Lrit^ "come out of him*" 
Thus there was no set formula^ but all these phrases show intense 
conFidence and authority on Jesus' part, and tbia naturally inspired 
assurance or faith on the part of the patients. Sometimes it seems 
AS if the whole energ>' of his eouI went forth in such words, motiv*atcd 
fay his indomitable faith in himself and his mission. This is more 
apparent in the later writings, indicating growth in the belief of some 
q}ccific magical power. The word alone without ph>'sical toanipula- 
tion is more common in Jesus* healing miracles than in those of the 
ancient prophets. 

Again, cure presupposes not only a strong desire for It on the pa- 
tient's port, but an intense bcli^ that it will be attained. The sick 
crowd about Jesus or arc brought by friends. They beg, cry out, fall 
down, or their relatives entreat for them. The centurion asked for 
only a word in absentia. Faith is shown in the many forms that this 
desire ta^cs and is measured by the obstacles that arc overcome. One 
is let down through the roof. The blind will not be silenced, but cry 
out yet louder. The woman for whom physicians could do nothing 
is certain Jesus can heal her. So great became his repute and fame 
that assurance in advance may have preformed or initiated the restora- 
tive work. On his part the chief demand was just this intense faith. 
"Do ye believe that I can do this?" "Be it according to thy faith," 
Where it is faint he encourages it in the germ by promises, and where 
it is absent he reproves. In faith on the patient's part he often sees 
the complete and sufficient cause of the cure, and without it he some- 
Umes can or will do nothing. Uke the physical agencies, it ia, of 
course, possible that where not mentioned it n implied or presup* 
posed. In one remarkable case he heals by forgiving sins. If the 
omission to mention faith is more frequent in the later Gospels, thb 
may Imply a growing belief in Jesus' own initiative, as if the human 
ccftperatjon were increasingly felt to be subordinate, or as If to heal 
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without it meant more glory to the phyadao. This h the trend most 
m&rked in John. Paitb of friends is ^jftcn cflcctive. The deiaomaa 
felt instant alarm is if dimly conscious from afar of Jesus' power, and 
were both attracted and aiouscd to « high pitch of excitement by bis 
veiy presence. They not orJy leave all activity to him but abjure 
him to depart, so that instead of cooperation of faith there is here 
intense resistance to be overcome, and yet there are traces of schizo- 
phrerua, for while the evil spirit that possessed them objected to the 
cure, the remnaDt of sanity that remained in them not only believed 
but deflired it. 

The rcsuU of Jesus" hcahng activity is instantaneous as well as 
sonictimes telepathic. Cures were usually signalized by immediate 
and sometimes intense physical activity, and also by praising and proc- 
lamation. This of course intensified the impres&iveness of the miracle; 
and if what we know of the effect of psychic trauma and shode detracts 
from the credibility of some of the cures, it certainly adds greatly lo 
that of otbei^. Alt the Evangelists imply that such events Iiad never 
been known before, although they do not, Keim urges, intimate that 
they were in any case opposed to the unknown laws of man's higher 
nature. They were not investigators; and if they were credulous, 
this quality was the outcrop of just that belief that wbrked the cure. 
Thus the defects and exaggerations of the record permit our doubt as 
well as our faith. These writers used their reason upon thm second- 
hand, but to their mind well-authenticated, data on which their con- 
clusions were based. While Jesus certainly preferred to heal the soul 
rather than the body, he perhaps accommodated to the demands of 
those about him to be healed of diseases, because of a growing insight 
on his part into the closeness of the bond between the psyche and the 
soma, growing thus more completely into the sphere of interest of 
those about him. There has been much but vain discussion whether 
or not the records of his words and doctrines are more or less distorted 
than those of his deeds. Some have urged that these great works made 
the Incarnation more complete than if he had preached more and done 
less; but surely biographers are less hable to go astray in reporting 
the thin^ done by those of whom they write than in setting forth their 
undocumented opinions, because in the latter the subjective factor 
would inevitably have more scope. 

Padolean gathered many Instances to show that a pure and 
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devoted tifc of sanctity not only has always been thought to have great 
therapeutic power, but in his opinion really has it^ ^nd to prove that a 
morally perfect life heals by infection quite apart from the natural 
infiuencc of a magisterial will upon an oppressed one, and independently 
of any theory such as that the psyche is so bound up with the soma that 
to cure spiritual disLempers tlic body must be first made whole. If 
faith meant to Jesus a summons that he could not re^st, and if he had 
to heal by an inner nece^ty of his nature^ as we are often told, then 
why is he represented as healing now with an almost Buddhistic calm 
and imperturbability^ at another time as if with an outbreak of rage 
against Satan and his morbific agendesi and yet again as hcnling with 
sighs and groans as if beside himself, or in a nervous paroxysm, ot 
making an intense agonistic effort? It is entirely impossible to coT' 
relate these differences of his attitude with differences in the nature <A 
the disease or with the degree of illness of his patients. Moreo^'Cfi 
now he represents his cures as God^s work, and again as so genuindy 
human that his followers could even surpass him. He was as far as 
possible from any consistent theory or method, and we do not need to 
adduce Hume's theory that a miracle from its very nature is incapable 
of being proved because the beat possible humaji testimony is less 
infaUible than nature's laws. The evidence of the Gospd rucords of 
some of the miracles is not only impugnable but suspicious from e\"cry 
point of view. So flimsy^ indeed, is it that it offers only a very poor 
preteit for the wish to believe to gratify itself, and yet this desire is 
often so strong, especially toward healing miracles, that even a hint 
floffices. Furthermore, the accounb of Jesus' healing activities arc 
l^ven a somewhat higher degree of plausibility in recent decades by 
psychotherapeutic studies, so tha.t it is safer to assume in some of 
these instances a nucleus of tact than it is in the nature nuradcs. 
We DOW pass to the discusMon of the chief individual miracles grouped 
into classes. ^ 

Th€ First Betting. — ^With four of his disciples then chosen, Jesus 
proceeded, directly after the temptation, to the home of Peter and 
Andrew, where the mother-in-law of the former lay ill of a fever, wlucb 
most exegetcs who have ventured any conjecture think probably, owing 
to the nature of the country and the modern health conditions there, 

tCW.Viddk:">f:n(li*c'Hv)ii4''' A^j Jpwr. rrrtkaL. toav.». «io-«<t Oirtlbianoritoai trblfaxnokr to 
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was tnaJarial. Matthew says that Jesus went in and touched or took 
her hand in greeting, and she arose and ministered as bouacwifc to her 
guests. Matthew's nanativc is simple, human, and natural, the 
''cure" uniDtenttonal, and the result perhaps a little surprising to 
Jesus himself. The bystanders thought it marvellous, and the impres- 
sion it made on them reflected into his own mind may have ^ven him 
his first sense of power as a healer. Tbe credulity of the town folic 
grew to a most embarrassing degree that day. Even the other Gospels 
show the beginnings of mythic accretion and elaboration. Luke and 
Mark add various items, e. g., of the guests. Jesus was told about the 
invalid, his aid was bcsoughtj the fever was said to be great, he rebuked 
the disease, lifted her up; the cure is said to be immediate. The later 
recorders evidently thought, as the Church has since done, that this 
was a mirade, and so very likely did the four companions of Jesus; 
but it is only honest candour and not carping to remember how many 
persons, and especially housekeepers, have responded to sudden calls 
made upon them as hostesses, to entertain distinguished people, and 
that while so doing they have forgotten all sense of illness. This 
woman knew, perhaps, that this was the master her son-in-law and his 
brother were to follow, and she naturally wished to send them ofl from 
this parting visit with pleasant memories, for there would be time 
enough to rest and recuperate when they were gone. Moreover, the 
very presence of the hero of the hour, as Jesus certainly was that day, 
and especially the impresslvencss of his magnetic presence in itself — 
such things are often the best medidne. And, again, there was the 
added stimulus of an approaching throng. 

As the sun was setting there were brought to Jesus at this humble 
home all the possessed and those with diverse other illnesses, and all 
the town gathered; and Mark says he healed many of diverse diseases 
and cast out many devils. Matthew says he healed all with his word, 
while Luke says he laid on his hands and healed every one, and many 
from whom devils were cast out acknowledged that their healer was 
Christ the Son of Cod. None remained ill in that region that night 
Iklatttew even adds that thus a prophecy might be fuliilled to the 
effect that be took our infiimities and bare our sicknesses. This idea 
of prophecy-fulfilment is, of course, always suspicious because Jesus' 
feeling that he vk-as fulfilling ancient predictions or dcaecs, imparted 
to his clironiders, made ihera, however unconsciously, tend to fit their 
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records to these old vaticnatlom. In thii thrice-attested twiligbt 
clinic vrt sctm to have real bcaiinj; power, oi the scDuine effectiveaeai 
of which, in view of so many modem toatances, we need not be in- 
credulous, although, OS so often, the Impression of It increases with the 
successive Gospclographcrs, Mark, as usiml, being most temperate 
and Luke most prone to amplify without critical restraint. Mental 
healers of many types and theories, Emmanuetists and still better of 
lalcj men like Dejcrine, Dubois, Marcinowski, and Rosenbach, have 
accredited the power of the soul to cure many of the ailments not 
organic or bacteriological, that it can make- Jesus' methods were more 
like those of a consummate medicine man, being chieHy without set 
method, but direct and immediate, and this had been an epodir 
making day in his career which^ had we its date, the Church would 
perhaps still celebrate. We have probably as yet by no means sounded 
all the powers and wonders that the imagination when strongly 
appealed to can work in casting oS or defying disease, and we have still 
to lay to heart the lesson that even savage medicine, wluch this was 
izr above, though in the same spirit, has yet to teach modern therapy. 
Finally, of no single dny of Jesus' career, save only the second preceding 
the Crucifixion, have we so full a record, sketchy as it is, 

Blindntss. — Isaiah represents that the joy of beiag permitted U> 
return from the Captivity was so great as to heal diseases. But as 
the prophetic program of a return and a rc-establishment of the old 
glory of Jerusalem was not carried out, such expectation of cures of the 
blind, deaf, and lame^ as he specifies, was extended on to the day of the 
Messiah, Hence, when Jesus was recognized as the Messiah, there 
was an accumulated store of expectation which constituUd a large 
fund of popular faith for lum to draw upon. The healing of prophecy 
was alwa>'s and purely symboUcally meant, but in the above process 
of postponement the conceptions of such cures were more and more 
gro5sly malerialized. Hence such structures as the e\'angelical legends 
of healing were ready in a moment by a touch of suggestion to take on a 
literal form. Muking the blind see in prophecy always meant spirit* 
ually, but the Evangelists inteq^rct each miracle of this kind which 
th^ make Jesus perform as literal and sensuous. They not only often 
lack all spiritual insight themselves, even where this meaning is obvious, 
but sometimes take the very greatest pains that all be made to appear 
historical and physical only. In the story of the cure of the blind 
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nuA of Jeridio, Luke, ud still more Mark, add picturesque details 
vrbidi contribute to give il an almost Defoe*like verisimiiitude. 
Mark, who began this materializatioQ of psychic mirucles, saw Dothing 
else in them; but John, ia whom this teodency cubniDated, sees also 
aloDg with the natural & spiritual and ideal meaning. A\nd it was the 
force of his conviction of the latter which impelled him to amplify 
and historidze the fonner. Jesus' life is the light of men. To the stUI 
incorrigible unbelief of the Jews, Jesus was come that "they which sec 
not might sec, and that they which see might be made blind,^* thus 
equ&tmg the two processes although he did not literally put out eyes, 
that is, he did no penal miracles of this kind. In the literature of 
modern psychoanalysis wc do, however, have cases in which mental 
blindness is the result of the will or wish of the unconscious part of 
our nature converted downward into diseases of the eye^ght, into which 
wc take flight. John made his stories as real as ttstimony knew how 
to make anything in his day, because he dimly saw at the same time 
that the incidents were supercharged with symbolic meaniog. 

Thus, that the blind should be made to see is not only one of the 
traits of Isaiah's Messianic age^ but it b the very life of the Logo;^' 
Christ who was the light of the world ^ning luto a darkness that com- 
prehended it not. Moreover, from the gnostics to Wimdt's parallel- 
ism of perception and apperception, vision is the closest analogue of 
knowing. Visual imagery b one of the most inseparable elements of 
the higher thought processes, and blind-mindedness involves the grav- 
est kind of mental imperfection. Thus it was nothing less than a fore- 
gone condu^on that Jesus, the great and good Lucifer or Ught-bringcr, 
would have to be thought a healer of blindness. Indeed, from the 
imputation of this power he could not escape, however much be might 
desire to do sa I 

In the first or Bethesda cure of this kind {Mark only) a blind man 
was brought to (not sought by) Jesus, imploring him to touch him, la 
accordance with the widespread view thai healing inSuences emanated 
from famous men, Jesus led him by the hand out of town, whether to 
make a better private diagnosis, or to make an unobserved experiment, 
or to keep the case a secret one, and spat in his eyes saliva, then thought 
in folklore to have great therapeutic power, instead of being deemed as 
now a prolific source of infection- Even yet saliva b a popular remedy 
in many lands for eye troubles. Jesus also laid his hands upon him 
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and asked him if he could see. He replied he could only see men aft 
txces walluDS- After a second imposition of hand^, however, wc arc 
told "he saw every man dearly," and was told to go home and say 
nothing of it in town. Rationalists have often objected that a secood 
imposition of bands meant a limitation of the infinite diNine healing 
power, aiid it h a fact that one clement in the aggrandized cures which 
Jesus is reported to have wrought is that they were immediate and not 
like this in stof^es, as if in order for more effective demonstration. 
But the implication was that there were no spectators and that even 
knowledge of how the cure was wrought must have come from either , 
Jesus or his patient Perhaps, said Paulus, Jesus somehow manipu* ^| 
Itttcd out of his eyes some very aggravating dust or possibly some mor- ' 
bid growth that had rendered vision imperfect; or, says Vcntmim, 
he may possibly have removed a cataract with his fingernail^ and per- 
haps he made two steps in the operation because, as we know now, to 
heal too suddenly would have been dangerous. 

In the Jericho restoration from blindness recorded by the three 
synoptists, Matthew and Mark say there were two, while Luke saj's 
only one blind man, Bartima^us, Mark says it was on the way to, and 
Matthew and Luke say it was on the way from, the city< Mark makes 
his blind man arise and come to Jesus at his call, casting off his gar- 
ments, and there are other discrepancies^ although the weight of opinion 
is that we have here different versions of the same incident and not 
different cures. The blind men cried out to Jesus as son of David, and 
continued to do so all the more when told to hold their peace, Jesus 
asked what they wanted him to do. They replied, to restore their 
sight, Matthew says he pitied them and touched their ryes, while 
Mark and Luke say he pronounced them cured hy virtue of their faith. 
Their sight was immediately restored^ and they followed Jesus, and the 
people glorified God. Here nothing is implied of the nature or cause 
of the blindness, or how coraplete the cure was. This surpasses 
EUsha's removal of the penal blindness indicted on Ids encmi^ as a 
result of his prayer. These patients not only wanted to be cured but 
had faith, ncitlier of which is intimated in the B^thesda case. Vcn- 
turini makes the gratuitous assumption that Jesus healed their c^'cs 
with a tonic lotion he carried to purge away the irritating dust which in 
those re^ons was so detrimental to vi?don. In both the above cases 
there is no hint of symbolic ^gnificance. The healing b a purely 
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physical restoration to sight, ts marvellous as in the very few modem 
instances of restoratioQ from coDgcnital cataract by a surgical opera- 
tion, although Jesus acts with none of the delicate aj^aratui or complex 
methods of procedure of modem ophthalmology. 

As to the scries of three resurrection narratives, as we shall see, » 
here John caps the climax by a third which is far more wonderful and 
better attested than any other^ as if to make all others superfluous. 
This patient is blind from birth. As if referring to an even-then-cuncnt 
belief that the blindness of the newly bom was due to parental infec* 
tion, Jesus was aslted whether in tins case the afBiction was due to the 
^ of his parents or to himself (as if congenital disease could be due 
to any sic of its unfortunate victim). Jesus replied that neither had 
canned, but that this patient was bom thus in order that in bis cure 
the divine power might be shown forth. For this reason the blind 
man was not brought to but discovered by Jesus, who, stating that he 
was the light of the world, made a mixture of day and spittle and 
applied it, telling the man to go wash in the pool of Siloam^ which 
meant ''sent," as he was sent. This he did and came seeing. Here we 
are told of no petition to he cured either by the patient or his friends, 
but the restitution to sight seems to have been made on Jesus' own 
initiative. The scene of this miracle is placed in Jerusalem also on 
the Sabbath and as if to make this only case of healing blindness which 
John records a perfect and ummpugnable bit of testimony, the restored 
patient Is made the subject of a formal and rather elaborate hearing. 
First came the question of identity. Some s^ it was the blind beggar 
that they had often seen, and others were not sure of anything more 
than a resemblance; hut he declared, "I am he." Interrogated as to 
how he was cured, he replied by telling just what "the man called 
Jesus'* had done, and how he washed and saw* He was asked where 
Jesus then was, but did not know. Next he was tsken to the Pharisees, 
who asked the same and received the same response. They wrangled, 
some thinking that the healer could not be of God or he would not have 
violated the law by healing on the Sabbath, wlule others maintained 
that no nnner could perform such a cure. The patient was again asked 
what he had to say of his curer, and he replied that he was a prophet. 
Doubting whctha he had really been bom bUnd, his parents were 
summoned, and they testified first that h/e was their son and second 
that he was born blind. But in this affidavit they averred that they 
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did not know who opened bis eyes, and advised that the son be asked 
for he was of age, because, knowing that any one who confessed Christ 
would be excommunicated, they were afraid. They were thus made 
unwilling wilnesses, and hence aU the more credible. Again the pa- 
tient was called and told to praise God though he had been cured by a 
sinaer, to which he stoutly replied that whether his healer had been a 
sinner or not mattered not to bim. He only knew that whereas he was 
blind he now saw. Told again to describe his cure, he refused, asking 
tauntingly if they intcodcd to become Jesus' disciples. They replied 
that they were disciples of Moses, but that he was a disciple of Jesus, 
adding that they knew not whence this fellow Jesus was- The patient^ 
however, averred that Jesus must be the Son of God for since the world 
began no one ever heard before of a cure of congenital blindness. For 
his temerity In thus taunting them the patient was called a sinner and 
expelled. Then Jesus sought him, asking if he believed hinx to be the 
Son of God. " Who is that? '* the man asked; and when Jcaus lepUcd, 
" I am he," the man believed and worshipped. Jesus declared tliat he 
came " that those who see not might sec and those which see might be j 
made blind." *^Are we then blind?" aaked the Pharisees, and they H 
were told that if they were blind they vrould have no sin, but because 
they see their sin remains. Then after a Johanoin discour^ the Jews 
are left, still disputmg, some saying that be was a devil and mad, and 
others saying that a devil could neither discourse as he had juat dime 
nor cxire the blind. 

These three are the chief and only circumstantially described ac* 
counts of healing blindness, although Jesus is elsewhere represented as 
healing many other cases. The case John reports is the cfuj-d'ocuprc 
He attests the literalness of the cure far more effectively than the sy- 
noptists do theirs, but he, unlike them, also sees its symbolic significance. 
To any oculist or ophthabnologist any and every such cure is too pre* 
posterous to be for a moment considered. Neither atrophied centre», 
optic tracts, the retina, nor diseases of the anterior media in the bulbua, 
can be made normal without long treatment or very delicate operations. 
Hysterical or functional blindness like Paul's of course may be overcome 
perhaps spontaneously, but this is cootia-indicated here and would 
be no miracle. We have the rationalistic explanation that Jesus 
knew the secret of spectacles and canied in his mcdidnc chest, that 
Faulus thinks was always present, an assortment of glasses; and be 
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bdlds that the stories we h^vc are only an exaggerated account of thus I 
remedying myopia, which is now exceptionally common among the I 
Jews, and perhaps was then. This, indeed, is hardly more absurd 
than to say, as one commentator docs, that as glasses arc made of silica^ 
the account of mixing saliva and day was the best account John knew 
how to give of what Jesus really did, viz., malung glass and fashioning 
it into lenses on the ^t. 

TVuc miracles arc things which arc absolutely false. They never 
happen. There arc of course phenomena of a higher order than what I 
Ie yet known; but they are not these, for these are only fabrications, 
and that of a low order. Forever grateful as the world must be to the 
authors of the four Gospels (for they constitute by far the best part of 
the New Testament) » their merit does not consist in themselves^ for 
they did not wTite infallibly and had no inspiration save that which 
came from the exalted and inspired character who w^is their central 
theme. They give us well-meant and painstaking reports of the most 
impressive life that the world has contained- Compared to their 
theme and task, their intelligence and performance arc wretchedly in- , 
adequate and often misleading. If their blindness had been removed j 
how much more precious their records, for to see Jesus through them ^J 
is to see through a glass darkly, ^M 

Why, then, the persistent credulity of so many who should know ^1 
better concerning this class of marvels? The answer is^ because these 
records are so overdetermined by the higher meanings which they I 
embody. The teachings of Jesus are so illuminating that once to 
understand them is like light banishing darkness. One who has really 
accepted the rule of service in place of the rule of self is like a being 
restored to sight. The ethical and altruistic viewpoint is so like a 
new mom that there is no possible symbol so pat and apposite to ex* 
press it as the restoration of the master sense. Jesus is the great j 
opener of the inner eyes to the loftier power of spiritual truth, and the I 
believer materializes this unique and only fit metaphor of the new life, ■ 
He takes it literally just so far as he has not yet grasped the meaning 
of the higher illumination it stands for. These miracles are crypto* j 
grams which most of us cannot yet fully decipher, but which, when ^J 
once they have delivered up their message^ will be of no further value. \ 
The only definition of light is the excitation of the optic nerve. Nnw 
suppose there were no eyes in the world, and that at a certain siaj^ 
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of evolution eyes suddenly came into existence; vrith them would of 
course be bom all the pbenoiDeDa of the visible universe, its colours, 
Bhades, contour&i perspectives, etc* Tixc&e miracles thus vould be 
the best ilEustration end fittest for general currency of the new ps>xbic 
world which Jesus* doctrine revealed. Such cures, therefore, are only 
parables misunderstood as history. Th^' are degraded, and as it 
were fossilized, because their significance has been lost or dimmed. 
Thus it is the literal believer who is blind and in need of this cure- 
They are vessels of vulgar clay, precious only because of their content 
and useless when It has been appropriated. Their perennial lesson to 
us is that there is a higher life, more intense, efficient, and ecstatic, viz., 
that of self-sacrifice and of serving instead of ruling, loving instead of 
bating or fearing; a life that is to our present one as wine to water; as 
pawling about near the bottom of this darii and dirty sea of air b to 
Plato's empyrean ether above in which the gods lived; as health is to 
disease; as strength is to weaknc<ss; as winter to summer; as death to 
resurrection; or here, in a word, as darknc-ss is to light. These are the 
meanings that have kept alive the bizarre fantasy of this type of cure, 
and the very power of pcrastencc of so preposterous a talc in this civil- 
ized age is a mtness which only the psychoanalyst can rightly evaluate 
of the high potential current of meardng that fiows through it* 

As a lofty and intricate building needs a more solid foundation 
than a cheaper one, so the miracles became in the folk-mind more crassi-* 
fied than the parables, simply because they have more to support and 
because their meaning is more fundamental and generic and more 
focu&sed on the one central theme, while the parables arc more specific 
and detailed in their meanings Every miracle stands for a more 
cardinal tnitb than any parable. The one and the same geoetal truth 
to which every miracle points is a higher, more evolved supexman state^ 
a more socialized condition farther on in the developmental scale, 
while the parables are devoted to specifications concerning attitudes 
and conduct or doctrine ancillary to the supreme lesson of the Kingdom. 

Deaf mui^.— In the Gospel Greek the same word means deaf and 
duob, but only Mark connects them: Matthew and Luke represent 
Jesus as speaking in his answer to the emissaries of the Baptist only of 
cases of deafness, while in their own accounts they $.peak only of dumb- 
ness restored to utterance. Matthew (only) tells the tale of a m&n 
brought to Jesus with a dumb devil, which was cast out and be spoke. 
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Tht multitude wondered, for "it was never so seen In brad," wha« 
the Pharisees said he cast out devils by ihdr prince, Beelzebub. Then 
Jesus went ''to all dties and x-Ulages" preaching and "hetling eveiy 
Bickness and every disease among the people/* 

In another, or some think a dtflercnt, version of the same CMS, 
Matthew tells of a man blind and dumb who was restored, and the 
people asked if this did not show that Jesus was the son of David. In 
Luke's amplified account Jesus replies at length to the charge of casting 
out devils by Beelzebub, by sa>-ing that if he did so Satan's house 
would be divided against itself and would fall; also, if he can do so he 
must be mightier than Satan to spoil this strong man's house. He tells 
of an unclean spirit evicted and restlessly roving till it finds its old 
habitation puriiied and then it returns, taking with it seven other vile 
spirits. To those who do not desire to multiply miracles more than is 
necessary, as the scholastics before Occam did entities, it may be noted 
that the fact and nature of the illness, th& association with i^n, the 
controversy with the Jews, the presence of the crowd, the approximate 
stage of Jesus' nunistry in which the event occurred— all these are the 
same in both. If the two aic different cases their ^milarit}' suggests 
stereotyped forms of apperception and description, while if they are 
diSerent versions of the same cure» very great liberty in the treatment 
of fact and fallibility of human testimony is indicated- Woolstan and 
Paulns crudely interpret the Johannin account as of a slothful imjiostor 
or malingerer whom Jesus detected and sent away. The disease was 
evidently not grave enough to have affected the invalid's mind, and 
functional paralysis of hypocliondriacal and hysterical origin is often 
overcome by stimulus or ejicitement strong enough to arouse dormant 
volition, as the crutches for centuries hung up at many a shrine bear 
witness* 

Another patient whom Matthew calls a lunatic and also possessed, 
as Luke, too, does, Mark calls also deaf and dumb. Here the disciples 
fail, and Jesus goca to their aid and calls the deaf and dumb spirit out 
of the man, a cure mentioned elsewhere among those of the possessed. 
Mark (only) tells of a deaf man with an Impediment in his speech 
whom Jesus took aside, put his fingers in his ears, spat, touched the 
tonsfuet looked up, sighed (as he did elsewhere only in raising Lazarus), 
and said a talbmamc Aramdc word, EphpiuUhat be opened, and 
atraightwmy the string of his tongue was loosed, his ears were opened, 
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and he spake pUbly. Clurged not to tell, he told aB the more, and 
the people said of his healer that be "hath done all things wcU; be 
coaketh the deaf to bear and the dumb to speak/' just fts pn^hegr 
expected of the Messiah. 

Here again it seems almost remissness and also somewhat out of 
character that the Johannio Jesus, who was the hving woid or di\inc 
Logos, does no miracle of this kind. Perhaps John, whose Christ did 
&o completely all that symbolism required, thought that curing the 
defect or loss of audition was so obvious and clemcnta! an act and so 
charged with symbolism concerning mental deafness to spiritual truth, 
that it was quite superfiuous and that such cures could be assumed. 
Others have said that perhaps John on the other band underestimated 
the value of volubility, preferring a laconic yea and nay. To Jesus, 
hearing the word meant doing il, and for him, unlike Plato who thought 
knowii^ half way to doing and therefore good in itself, hearing without 
doing augmented guilt. To more insightful miracle-makers the re- 
moval of deafness would mean augmented power of understanding, 
fiuch as faith gives, while the removal of dumbness would mean power 
to proclaim the new salvation. Their first act was to disobey the 
injunction of silence by an uncontrollable impulsion to use their newly 
acquired power of speech, ihc use of which oo any other theme would 
betray the fact that they were restored to the world of sound and 
phonatioQ^ Of the phenomena following complete restoration from 
Utter and congenital deafness we know nothing, for there is no such 
case on record; but this would be a no less eloquent sunile of the birth 
of a new and higher mental [unction of comprehension than rcsLoration 
from total blindness. Had these patients been long quite deaf they 
would of course have lost in a corresponding degree the power of speech, 
90 that the parabolic scope of these cases b limited. On the whole, 
there IS somewhat more probability of a germ of material happening 
here than in the blindness cures, although there is an uncritical ex- 
aggeration, and no gleam of suspicion on the part of the oarratoifi ol 
any higher meaning. 

I The JLamff>~Isaiah said that in that day " the lame man shall leap 
as a hart," and cures of palsy, paralysis, and cripples were to b€ 
expected in the process of vaUdifyIng the new dispensation. The mu^ 
clesi are the organs of the will and have done everything man has accom- 
plishfd in the world. Loss of the power of free, voluntary movement 
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hampers the passlfm for power ftnd brings m its place a sen« of 
ncss, which is proverbially miserable and has its own tyisc of patbos 
and its own copious higher symbolism for whatever of the many types 
of lamene^ clinical diagnous distinguishes. Thus, artistic and 
pedagogic as well as pragmatic tendencies could not fail to wotk 
unconsciously if not purposively to give us specific cures by the great 
physidan of these very numerous, but, of coursCj in the Gospels not 
well differentiated, classes of cases. I 

All three synoptists, in ways the discrepancies of which as usual 
dearly show developmental stages, tell of Jesus preaching to a crowd 
that flocked from far and near. It was so dense that the four bearers 
who had brought the palsied man to him had to mount the flat roof 
and break it open so that they could let down the patient on his bed, 
This show of faith pleased Jesus. Strangely enough, as if recognizing 
a case of luetic tabes, and anticipating modem medicine^ he thought 
the disease due to infection from a sex disease and so fust of all pr<>- 
nounccd the patient's sins forgiven. Accused by his enemies of blaa* 
phemy in arrogating to himself the power of forgiveness of sin, which 
bebnged to God alone, he gave them to understand that this first 
phase of the miracle was harder than to cure the disease, and we are 
almost given the impres^on that the latter was the extemporized 
result of an afterthought to silence those who objected to his act of 
pardon. So the patient is told to arise and go home. This he did, 
carrying his bed, and glori^ng God as did the crowd, which we are 
left to imagine parted to let the erstwhile bedridden victim of sin pass. 
Here Jesus not merely prevented but removed the slowly developing 
pathological results of a sin as if he were remitting a penalty, thus 
inlerferiag with the normal moral order of Ufc. If the disease was of 
^hilitic origin he created a fiat immunity as lord of bacteria, thus 
outdoing Beelzebub, the god of flies. Jesus, all agree, came to redeem 
the world from sin and provide a way of remission, ransom, and atone- 
ment, so that having anned, a man may again be restored to righteous- 
ness and purity and escape the otherwise inevitable punishment. The 
world, it was assumed, was under a curse, which Jesus makes void by 
providing a way of escape. This is the chief theme of Paul, but the 
effects of this salvation, although inwardly so transforming, become 
chiefly apparent in the next life- This metamorphosis of regcneratioEL 
needed to be figured and objectively demonstrated ad cculos by a 
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■lilieiit ud c&tensi\*e instaoce, and also to be made more manifcgt by 
^q>pcaring instasUncousIy. How could even a modem symbolist 
deviK a more apt, striking, and portable fable of the new lite? for we 
are now vety oear the focus of the Christian consciousness. If it was 
progressive paralysis or paresis, an incurable germ disease of which 
only a fatal termination can be prognosticated, Jesus here not only 
suspended but reversed the law of cause and effect and wrought the 
only cure of this disease in the New Test&ment. The implication that, 
if he can forgive sinful acta that bring disease, he can far more caaly 
and on the instant efface the bodily lavages of the infectious bacUli 
and toxins, is obvious, for are not all the hundreds of diseases now listed 
the results of sin, either personal or ancestral? His Kingdom is that of 
Hygeia, morally and therefore physiologically perfect* He is thus doc- 
umented as the Divine Biologos, in whose presence lethal agencies are 
obviated. The very word " health " means wholeness or holiness, and 
all morbific agencies must flee if his attention b once focussed on them* 
In the Kingdom all sickness is driven away, and the fond dream* 
wish of the folk-soul to be completely and superlatively wcU is realized 
in a way beyond the wildest dreams of modern Christian Science. 
i The Withered Band. — The three witnesses again tell of the man 
with the withered hand m the synagogue on the Sabbath. Knowing 
that he was watched to see whether he would heal him on the holy day, 
Jesus made the patient stand forth and asked the people whether one 
should not lift a sheep out of a pit and save life rather than killj do 
good rather than evil, on that day. There was no answer Then at 
iiis command the man stretched forth his hand and it was whole like 
tike other. The Pharisees then took counsel how to destroy him, not 
for healing but for doing so on the Sabbatb, so stiict were their Laws 
and customs on this point. 

This miracle is less striking than its Old Testament precedent. 
Jeroboam stretched out his hand against Ehjah, and it stiflcncd so he 
could not draw it back till, at the prophet's prayer, this penal miracle 
was set aside by a second miracle of grace. We are not told whether 
the cure meant power to move the hand, or whether instantaneous 
restoration of the atrophy was involved. The latter would mean 
that the shrivelled member grew suddenly in size, weight, and fulness, 
ea well as come under the power of the will. Such growth would 
involve regeneration of tissues and might make this in a certain scasa 
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ftsilosous to the miracle of the multiplication of loaved. If the afflk- 
tion was merely hysteroidj the cure has abundant parallels and was 
no miracle but an unusual restomtion misinterpreted. But, if instead 
of being sprain, rheumatism, or inflammation, all of which have been 
suggested, it was unilateral wasting with atony or contractures involv- 
ing both cerebral and trophic nerves and gradually bones^ after a long 
train of symptoms according to modem pathology/ then this instan- 
taneous reversal of a long train of degenerate and necrotic processes 
was a little like resuscitation, not of the whole body but of the limb only. 
The more we know ol the nature of this disease the more impossible is 
it to conceive any such cute. 

Dropsy, — Again, in the house of a chief Pharisee was a man with 
drc^y ; and again Jesus, knowing he was watched, asked if it was lawful 
to he^ on the Sabbath, and repeated the qucry^ if an ox or ass fall into a 
pit should he not be rescued on the Sabbath? But there was no answer. 
So Jesus healed his patient and let him go. This trouble was in some 
sense the reverse of atrc^hy. There arc, however, praaically the 
same objections and the same defense, and the difficulties and possi- 
bilities of the two cases arc analogous. 

The Epileptic ai the Synagogue. — In another Sabbath healing {like 
the above, in Luke onl}*) , a woman who had been bowed (some think 
a hunchback) for eighteen years was healed by imposition of hand» and 
pronouncing her cured, and she became at once straight anri gltirified 
God. The ruler of the synagogue protested that there were sbt other 
days in the week, in any of which cures should be done rather than on 
this day. Jesus replied calling him a hypocrite because he who would 
water his own stalled cattle on the Sabbath was less kind to Iiis felloiv- 
man. Much more should a daughter of Abraham, bound by Satan, be 
loosed. At this Jesus' enemies were ashamed* while the people rejoiced* 

The Pool oj Beikesda, — John (v:i-t6) caps the climax in thtsseri^ 
of miracles. The scene is brilliant, at the pool of Bethesda (to the ejisl- 
cncc of which scholars find no other contemporary allusion, and which 
may be a purely imaginary place). Here it was not only on the Sabbath 
but b Jerusalem and at a feast. It seems to have been a kind of hospital- 
theatre with five halls fwhich some think analogous to the five Books of 
Mo5es}j full of patients with diverse diseases. An angel occasionally 
troubled the waters (as geysers spout and bubbles often arise periodically 
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from mineral and aerified springs), and whoever stepped into the water 
tnX, after one of these visitations, was healed^ whatever his disease. It 
m5, therciorc, a very popular cuiatorium m which the healing seemed 
to come directly from heaven. Here Jesus found a man infirm, not (or 
eighteen but for thirty-eight years (the same number of years in which 
the children of Israel wandered in the desert). As he lay there Jesus 
asked him the superfluous question "Wilt thou be made wixdt}" and 
was answered that when the waters moved there was no one to put 
bim in, and others stepped down before him. Jesus commanded him 
to arise, take up hb bed, and walk» which he straightway did, when 
Jesus quietly left the multitude. The Jeu^ told the patient that he 
bad violated the Sabbath law in carrying his bed, and he defended 
himself by sa>'ing that the healer commanded it. Asked who had cured 
him, the deponent replied that he knew not. But Jesus met him later 
in the temple and commanded him to sb no more lest a worse thing 
befall bim. Then he knew it was Jesus, and so informed the Jews, 
who sought to slay him because he had healed on the Sabbath, although 
the an^el who troubled the waters was doing so. 

Working on the Sabbath to John seems to symboli2e the never- 
resting activity of his Logos-Christ. The defense for so doing in his 
miracle is drawn from the bucolic exigencies of pastoral life. E^n a 
citation of David eating the shewbread of the temple, which was set 
apart for the priests, is not quite in point, but what is sho^Ti forth 
is the incessant aeativc, regenerative, divine power. Thus John's 
story of the cure of a bedridden man is, like his narrative of the blind 
man and the raising of Lazarus, the superlative instance of the series, 
but this has the most gorgeous scene-setting of any miracle of Jesus. 
The latter now and here triiunphantly demonstrated his ability to give 
strength to the weak. 

If the therapy of the agitated water be interpreted as a natural 
tonic bath, Jesus here shows his vis creatrix to be vastly superior to 
that of nature, and, if it was the work of an angel, superior to his. 
By dramatically selecting one patient from the large number and 
sigtialtzing his case by an immediate and complete cure, he must have 
excited jealousy and envy tn the other xisitors at this spa. If he had 
merely enabled him to enter the pool he would have in a sense seemed 
ancillary to a superior healing power, and wc should have had here two 
miracles instead of one. 
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The meaning which tlus crude fable embodies, &ttd which b the 
soul that has kept its body with all its grotcsqucncss and deformity 
alive, is the predous symholization of the truth that with God we are 
strong, and without or against him we arc impotent. Iniquity saps 
strength, weakens will, while righteousness breaks the bands o( sin» rein- 
forces volition, andgives astrength not our own. With the divine powers 
we can become cnergumens so potent that by comparison oui 
former strength, though norma], would seem weakness. Free will is 
hobbled by inhibitions and repressions like an athlete threatened with 
abulia. Here Jesus is made the emancipator of the shackled will, 
and puts "I can" in place of "I cannot," closes the chasm between 
desiring and accomplishing wherein so many lives are wrecked, re- 
stores lost control over the voluntary muscles and body mo^'ements; 
for, as Pindar aays, only strong muscles can make men and nations 
great and free. Strong himself from his vocation, Jesus wanted his 
followers to be so, but they must be athletes of the new and higher lifej 
capable of forming, holding, and ejteculing the great purposes of the 
Kingdom. Strength always had and always will have its votaries, its 
heroes, its thrilling incidents, and its religion, and cannot be &tly 
served by weaklings, for only the power of the normal will makes us 
complete men. These cures thus are only andent fossils of what we 
now call the gospel of efficiency, and therefore they will long remain 
[H-edous things in the reliquary of orthodoxy because there will always 
be those who have suffered arrest on the bwcst rungs of the ladder 
that leads from sense up to spiritual comprehension. Thus men may 
be endowed with power from on high that makes the weak mighty, the 
feeble strong. Every lesson emanating from Jesus teaches man^s 
higher power, now of insight, as in the blindness cures; now of vitality, 
as in the Resurrection narratives; here of ability to do. We arc all as- 
thenic, or living far below our maximum output of energy. The moral 
here is of works, not of knowledge. Ethically we are all lame, crippled, 
paralytic, bound by Satan. We would be more chaste in thought and 
life, more temperate, enterprising, industrious and less idle or lazy, 
more altruistic and less selG&h, more mindful of the supreme ends of life 
unless distracted by irrelevancies and detaib. Such are the sermons in 
these fossil stones. 

PiMj«5Wrti.— Possession was to a great extent a new idea among the 
Jews in Jesus' day, and there are relatively few traces of it in the Old 
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Testament- It had, howc\'crp developed rapidly under the iaflucnc* 
of B&bylon and the Fancc dualism, as Azel, Ahrimaa, Asmodciu, and 
demons that bring disease, patn^ terrify^ and enter Uving qxh and 
animals. Exorcism, however, though a recent importation into Judea 
from the East, was preformed and rooted in the old prc-Scmitic Akka* 
dian consciousness. Beelzebub's minions especially seize, tear, strangle 
men, make them cry out, roll, foam; and seven, or even a legion, may 
take up their abode in the same person, although, Hausrath thinks, only 
successively. If expelled they must wander to and fro, enter into 
unclean beasts, haunt tombs or deserts, or else return to their gloomy 
abode in the nether world* Although the>' cling Tvith great tenacity 
to their human abode, they do not spare, but strain and wrench, and 
may destroy it. It is they who make men blind, deaf, dumb, deformed, 
or may indwell with no external manifestations sax'e bad conduct. 
Jesus doubtless held this view, and did not merely accommodate to it, 
as Schenlccl said.' Jesus undoubtedly believed himself in such cases 
to be face to face with Satan's house, and that the spoliation of it 
meant so much more ground won for the Kingdom of God, and held 
that every such cure advanced the day when Satan would himself be 
bound. Yabveh and Satan were fighting face to face with the human 
soul as their battle-ground. Jesus' cures in general dificrcd from those 
of his disciples and of the Church later in that he discarded washing, 
fasting, fumigation, ceremonial methods of disposse^ion. He needed 
no consecrated oil nor water, no incantation, music, magic stones, 
formulae, binding, nor any other of the methods of the Jcwuh exorcists 
which Josephus enumerates. Some of the healing miracles of thb 
class we can now accept, while others once thought marvellous can 
hardly seem so to us. The evil spirits regarded Jesus' vcr>' proximity 
as the harbinger of their expulsion. They often knew him from abr 
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zni entreated bim not tc molest them- He suffered them not to speak, 
ajid Ms procedure was probably more effective because it was simplc- 
Tbe fame he early acquired, his magnetism, poiscj confidence, autlior* 
ity manner, broke mental felters, stimulated dormant selfhood, aroused 
healthful reaction, gave new and supplanting thoughts, freed the 
enslaved imagination, broke the power of &xcd ideas, changed the 
current of diseased wills, and made him a master in this field of moral 
psychotherapy from whom, wiih out conccptons of the fatalistic domi- 
nance of somatic and also hereditary influences, we have still much to 
leam. Despite ali the diversities and credulity of the recorders, Jesus' 
achievements in tills domain are one of his chief trophies and most 
potent suggestions to the world, and there h something here which the 
most inexorable criticism must leave essentially intact. These mys- 
terious cures in his day excited more wonder and awe than anything 
else he did or said, and were one of the chief causes of the envy of the 
Pharisees. It was this class of which the early Church boasted, which 
had much to do with its spread, and which involved a kind of intensity 
of soul emitted by the cnergumcns of the Church- They would also 
give hjrri immense repute and authont>' over the world of souls in 
general, and would inconceivably reinforce all his nteipretations of al] 
things of the sou). They documented him, too, as one to whom the 
devils did homage, so that thus he has a message perhaps not yet en- 
tirely appropriated by the Church or by modem medicine. He stands 
for the salvation of the body as for that of the soul, and would doubtless 
have understood something of our own theories of the undersoul and of 
the efficienc>' of relics, pilgrimages, and shrines. 

First on this list comes the doubly recorded and very characteristic 
second miracle of healing, v-ith a most dramatic setting. Jesus taught 
or preached with great power one Sabbath in the synagogue, Tlie 
congregation marvelled both at his doctrine and al his original aut<h 
didactic way of setting it forth- Although wc have no intimation of 
the theme of his discourse, he evidently did not give a mere exegesis of 
even the greatest of the prophets but^ though he may have died them, 
spoke on his own authority as if mdcpendently commissioned by 
Yahveh, and even went distinctively beyond the greatest of his predc 
cessors. Perhaps this was bh very first setting forth of his new-found 
insights and attitude to the universe, and the first fresh, condensed, 
germinal expression of his new conviction which was set forth more. 
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hilly in hij laler words and d«ds. Would that the world had some 
record of this utterance! The authoritativcness with which he stcros 
to have spoken may have been a little intempenite or brash, like the 
extravagant zeal of a oew convert. "It hath been said by this or that 
fffophet, priest, or king of high degree of old, but I say uoto you thus 
and so/' as if very obviously he felt himself to be greatest of all; and 
yet the worshippers seein to have been spellbound, awed, and delighted. 
When he had finished, or perhaps in the very midst of his sermon, an 
excitable epileptic became unable longer to contmn himself. Accept- 
ing the belief that his own attacks were the invasion of a Satanic 
personality, as all others, Jesus included, did, he cried out in propria 
persona di^boti and as representing aD his fellow evil spirits from the pit, 
" Let us alone, do not destroy us, wc know thou art the Christ, the holy- 
one of God." This made a thrilling, significant, and utterly unex- 
pected situation. The devil had erstwhile sought in vain to tempt 
Jena. Now his minions openly recognized and acknowledged him, 
and still mure agnificantly, they were the very first lo do so. It was 
now open war between the Divine and the powers of darkness* The 
two supreme potencies that in the Persian-tingcd dualism cf that day 
and land were always arrayed in strife, one agdnst the other, were now 
face to face, each knowing its adversary. In the cry of the demoniac 
there was also a note of fear and dismay, even more than cf defiance, 
as if the demons were reminiscent of the long-ago expulsion from 
heaven of the cohorts of Satan, and as if now they feared eviction from 
the domain of earth, which had hitherto been freely allowed to them. 
Jesus and all his friends and acquaintances doubtless believed that at 
this crucial moment he stood face to face with a representative of the 
great enemy. Here and now the war between the two kingdoms was 
joined, a warfare still hotly waged and unconcluded. This type of 
insanity is very generally thought to be the dcviJ's inspiration, the 
ilmmetrical opposite and counterpart of that brought by the Holy 
Ghost. The thcopneustic roan stands over agiiinst the diabolo 
pneustic Convutsutnnaire, a little as if the contestants represented, one 
all tlie celestial and the other all the infernal agencies in the world. 
The type of the victim's attack seems to have been ideally fitted for the 
kind of clinical demonstration dramatically needed There was first a 
coherent and purposive exclamation invol\ing full recognition of Uic 
Divine Phvadan, as if the Christhood of Jesus had been convincingly 
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dtmoQstjAted to an insightful mind In wbjcbr at tbe onset of the aura, 
the attack took the form of extreme if not clairvoyant lucidity. Per* 
haps in bis normal state the patient had been instructed and possibly 
expectant, and the sudden impulse to cry out even in such an environ- 
ment, when it became overmasteriDg, was recognized as a warning 
that the convulsion was coming, Jesus showed no trace of the pro- 
found inner satisfaction which tater was so apparent when Peter rccog*- 
nized his Giristhood, but commanded that the unclean spirit hold his 
peace, as if he shrank from bwng recogmied publicly and proclaimed 
for what he was and for what he had come to know himself to be. 
Then he ordered the demon to come out of the man, which it did only 
after he had cried out and fallen in convulsions. The fit had spent its 
force^ and the patient doubtless lay quiet, limp, and comatose in the 
characteristic post-epileptic stale- The awe and fame of this power to 
commarid devils ^ows that those present thought this a miraculous 
curC' The record itself, however, as it stands, asserts no psychotherapy 
of any kind. WhJe Jesus* preaching may have precipitated the attack 
by its incitement and tension, the latter would normally have ended 
as it did if Jesus had said nothing or even been absent, Jesus seems to 
have thought his intervention cured a veritable case^ and thereby ac- 
quired faith and courage to try to heal other cases. But the only real 
ture would have been the prervention of other attacks of the same type, 
and whether this occurred wc are not told. Hence it is all very un- 
satisfactory. When we remember that the insane were not sequestered 
in those days, the incident was natural, and the form as it is narrated 
is quite consonant with what we know both of the prevalent ideas of 
madness as possession and of the course of Jacksonian epilepsy, which 
begins in the higher and proceeds downward to lower level centres. 
It is evident that Mark and Luke thought this cure a miraculous 
one, but accepting all they say there is no indication that any cure 
occurred, 

Tlie Demoniac. — The healing oF the demoniac in far-off heathen 
Gadara gives us a lurid glimpse of thedemonotogy of that day, and is wUd 
and weird to a degree that suggests Walpur^s-night or the Witches' Sab- 
bath. It has been called the master- or show-piece of all mind -cure talcs. 
Nevertheless it is recorded in all three of the synoptics and with fewer 
discrepancies than in some of the other thrice-told tales. On landing 
ijtxtti these unknown shores Jesus was met by a mid man (wc will 
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assume one with Mark and Luke, and not two men as with Matthew) 
comiDf out of the tombs, naked and so untamable that be broke all 
fetters^ and even chains, wanderiDg day and night, aying out In the fl 
mountainous desert and cav«, mutilating himself with stones, Sedng ™ 
Jesus from afar he ran toward and fell down before him in adoration 
and shrieked, "What have I to do with thee, Jcsua, thou Son of God, 
most high? I adjure thee by God not to torment me. Send nte 
not away out of the country." When asked his name^ he answered 
"Le^on" (the name of a corps of Uie army of the hated Romans, 
numbering from four thousand five hundred to six thousand men be- 
ades cavalry), so many devils were in him. Thus Jesus alone now 
faced the cohorts of hell, which recognized htm on the instant and from 
afar for all that he thought himself to be, and begged abjectly for 
mercy at his hands. Stiong as the demons in him had made this man^ 
he grovelled at Jesus' feet and implored him not to inSia torture or to 
banish him; and Jesus granted the patient's prayer. On the desolate 
highlands skirling the lake was a herd of swine which some estimate 
at not less than two thousand in number, animals abhoned by the 
Jews and suggestive of all gentile abominations; and &o, instead of 
sending the demons directly to the abyss, Jesus transferred them into 
the swine, whereupon the latter, as if seized by a sudden and uncon- 
trollable pamc, such as more gregarious animals are more prone to, 
stampeded and tore wildly down the precipitate bank and perished in 
the sea, beneath which the Uebrew traditions thought lay the way to 
Shcol or the inferno. By this therapeutic prodigy the possessed man 
was cured, clothed himself, and desired to follow Jesus, but was told 
instead to proclaim his cure to the people of his own race who had 
known him. The swinc-bcrds had spread the news of what was done 
and how, and the people gathered among them, probably the owners of 
the swine, which Woolston estimates worth at least four thousand 
dollars. But so alarmed were all that, instead of demanding recom* 
pense they besought Jesus to depart, and he did so, 

Mitigators of the miraculous have outdone themselves in suggest- 
ing modi5cation5 of the record as it stands. We have been told that 
the swine were scmifcra! and were probably frightcnrd by the cries and 
gestures of the tunatic, and that the latter was shocked into sanity by 
realizing the calamity that he hod caused. Others have puedcd to 
make the number of devils In the patient equal to the number of swine. 
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Othen have thought the souk of Jesus' companions, ttnse in this neir 
usluiowii country of ill repute^ probably interpreted the incoherent 
aad periiapg inaiticulate cries of a madman as the acluiowledfrnent of 
Jesus* di^imty, or that the presence of these strangers brought on an 
epileptic fit which caused the man to fall with a cry and to recover 
nomially. Some said that had it ever entered into the heart of Jesus 
while living to suspect such an interpretation as the synoptists here 
made of some natural event, he would have protested and despaired 
of them. Our narrative as it stands is perhaps an interesting illustra- 
tion of the way in which excited minds satiirated wilh the folklore of 
that day might react to a series of perfectly natural, if to them unusualj 
events, Pierquin in ''Traits de folic des animaux/' and many others 
since have shown how liable half-wild floclcs of various animals are to 
sudden alarms. Others, accepting this weird welter of wondenij so 
Strangely felted together, at its face value, praise Jesus' noblesse obliffi 
by which he seemed in a truly gentlemanly way to grant the wish of 
the troop of demons, and then after strategically impounding them in 
these porcine bodies, stampeding them back to the Hades whence they 
came. It was thus in miracle plays that God, Christ, angels* and even 
saints always out^^ltted the devil and all his imps. Lange and Krabbe 
think that in this coup Jesus did have the aid of angels who influence 
certain animals, and add that here Jesus penetrated farthest into 
heathendom and overcame a whole pantheon of demons preparatory 
to assaiUng Satan in his own stronghold later. Ncander thinks that 
if Jesus ventured among the rude Gadarenes this narrative was coloured 
to covet a report from it after some unknown bucolic or pastoral 
incident, or else that he unwittingly destroyed property and was 
forced to retire^ or that the story as we have it may be a satire made by 
the owners of the swino to retaliate by sarcasm for their toss. Keim 
says it should teach moderation to those who arc shocked at any scruple 
about any miracle, and Umt it should be a kind of memento mori 
against extreme credulity, for it cannot possibly be accepted by a sound 
mind, at least without involving a belief in demonology far cruder than 
any form of modem spiritism. The superstitious bcJie\'cr must hold 
that demons c^n indwell in animals as well as in man, and tliat tliese 
fool demons destroyed the very bodies that they had just prayed to 
enter, and went straight to the place from which they hiid wished to 
be saved. It seems to involve a bcUcf in malign disembodied spirits 
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that may wandci In waste places, and in psychic personalities that c&D be 
transfened, as andcnt savage diseases could be conjured, from boman 
to animal or even inanimate bodies. Souls must be interchaogeable, 
therefore, to a high degree. These old soul extractors and exchangers 
were wont to convioce their patients and bystanders that the princi- 
ple extracted had really left them and gone into something else by mak- 
ing it seem to spill water, upset furniture, shake a tree or dower, make 
an animal cry out, as a sign that the evicted soul had entered it and left 
its former host. Thus it is said that we have only to invert the order 
of events to see that the panic of the swine gave Jesus an opportunity 
which he used by a dash of inspiration to convince his patient that the 
devils had really left }um, and that the epileptic accepted the sugges- 
tion. It was a dcvcT and impromptu therapeutic device which proved 
to have the pragmatic sanction of working welt. To accept this view 
we need only to change the order of two events, and tliis we may do oa 
the doctrine of the "timelessness of supernatural events'^ or by aa- 
suming that the inspiration of the Holy Ghost in the writers was so 
plenary and coercive that they lost all sense of time and sequence, being 
swallowed up in Bcrgson's duref n'dh, the modem euphemism far the 
old theological eternity, and so became mere ''human pens'* writing 
automatically as autistic or plancbette writers do now without knowing 
what they say, 

AUegorizathn, — The allegorists have not been very successful with 
the Gadara incident. The theory that the demons are heathen gods» 
who are here expelled by being allowed to follow theirown elective affinity 
and thus reveal their true character, by going to the most unclean of all 
beasts^ isone favourite interpretation of this kind. The rejection of the 
cured patient who desired to enter the circle of Jesus^ and the demand to 
state and procliim his cure among his own people^ prefigures the esta- 
blishment of an apostolateamongthe heathen races. Thechains he broke 
werethoscof Hebrew legation,custom, form. His pre-prompt recognition 
of Jesus as the Son of God foreshadows the fact that gentiles led in the 
acceptance and promulgation of Christianity. We have here, too, the 
most striking of all conversions from the complete dominion under 
Satan's kingdom to the Kingdom of God, compared to which that of 
Paul himself was less sudden or transforming. Thus, too, all swine 
who cannot appreciate Gospel pearls^ and would rend those who present 
thuD. &rc to be oQcred up as a hecatomb to Satan, Thus this first 
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promulgation of Jesus to the gentCc world is maLrkttJ by a ttttific 
slaughtrr of the agents of UDclesnness. 

John fiays nothing of casting out devils, as if this odious super- 
stition were already on the wane; and this is one argument to show that 
John wrote laic. Such events, loo, do not com]>ort with the logos 
nature of Jesus as held by John. Still, exorcism had become so com- 
mon in the second centuiy that it was of no value as a proof of super- 
natural power in those who practised it. Paul does not enumerate 
this power among the ^ts of the Spirit, and in the Johannm circle this 
practice had probably fallen into ill repute. Strauss even se*s here 
the beginning o( a healthful skepticism directed toward the grosser 
forms of miracle working, and infers that this kind of higher criticism 
had begun before the completion of our New Testament canon. 

Leprosy. — This disease was so malignant and incurable, and also 
so dreadful from the seclusion that became necessary to prevent infec- 
tion, that it was commonly thought to he a specific divine punishment, 
A leper colony even to-day is too horrible for uncensored description. 
The disease was perhaps more common than wc know in ancient Israel. 
It appeared in Job, and Moses was taught both to cause and to cure 
it in his own land, to accredit himself with the people as if by a kind 
of trick in collusion with Yahvch. His sister Miriam was smitten 
with it as a punislimcnt for her contumacy. Elisha cured the Syrian 
captain Naaman by prescribing seven immersions in the Jordan. It 
seems generally to have been placed under a hy^cnic ban as espedaily 
unclean. 

One of the earliest miradc?i ascribed to Jesus and thrice told Is 
the miracle of healing a leper who came, knelt, besought, and expressed 
faith, Jesus had compassion^ touched him, and commanded him to be 
dean, ajid he was so. He was then charged to tdl no one, but to go to 
the priests, as the hygienic laws required, and have his cure certified 
and promulgated so that the restrictions upon bis life could be removed. 
Whether he did so and was duly inspected we are not told, but he 
violated the behest of silence, and blazoned his cure abroad to such 
an extent that Jesus had to withdraw to the desert to pray. 

This cure staggers faith. Of course the correctness of the diag- 
nosis has often been called in que&tion. Some opined that a sudden 
upgush of faith in the patient nude han feel cured, so that he fancied 
he detected in himself signs of sudden convalescence, although ofBcial 
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sttestation that his conditioD was impro\^d u lacking. Perhaps, &1- 
thoufih this 13 not mentioned, he bathed like Naaman, and was and 
appeared cleaner. Others think Jcsua and his disciples were so sure 
he could heal that tliey assumed without scrutiny that the cure had 
actually occurred, when in fact it had taken place only in their imagina* 
tiona. Others have suggested a ca&e of what is now known as anaes- 
thetic or nervous lepiosy with its alternating train of symptoms. 

Luke (only) tells the story of ten lepers just out^de a village, 
vho stood at the distance prescribed by law and cried out for merc>'. 
Without touching, Jesus commanded them to go and show themselves 
to the piicAts^ and on the way they were cleansed of this disease. A 
few critics have thought tlus a variation of the former case despite the 
fact Ihat here ten instead of one arc cured, but the sequel gives it 
an individual character, for nine who were cleaoscd proceeded on their 
way^ while only one, a Samaritan, returned and e^usively thanked his 
ctirer. Remarking unfavourably upon the nine who had not glorified 
God, Jesus dismissed the grateful one, declaring that faith had made him 
whole. Thus Naaman, also a stranger. Lad been cured. Jesus said 
that in Elisha's day there were many lepers in Israel^ but only this 
one had been cured. This instance has to many suggested the parable 
of the good Samaritan stranger who was the only one of three to be a 
''neighbour" to the roan who fell among thieves. To credit the com- 
plete, hteral, instant, and wholesale cure of this dread disease is im- 
pos^lc save for those whose minds arc leprous with ignorance and 
superstition. Perhaps one of Its lessons !s that if such are cleansed it 
ts their duty without ostentatious proclamation to show them«lvG8 
to their spiritual ad\-iscis, who should then publicly proclaim them 
clean. 

\ Leprosy was thought to be a filth disease, and was common irom 
the earliest times not only m Eg>'pt but in India, Ciuna, and most 
parts of -\sia. So it was the fittest of all symbols of the corruption of 
sin which could be washed away by the cleansing water of baptism. 
Some think it especially typifies secret personal vice. Its slow but sure 
progress, and its rcpulsivencss which makes it a body of living death, 
best showed what Yahveh thought of iniquity. John^ instead of giving 
tis the last and greatest wonder as he does in other series, says nothing 
of cures from this disease, some think because be was preoccupied 
in [ua Semitic way with what Plato called the beautiful and good, and 
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vas averse to facing the hannatological aspects of life in their uglmeas 
fend deformity. The synoptic stories arc llic merest skctdies, vuber* 
able on every ddc to criticism, so that there was abimcknt room for a 
characteristicaUy Johannin culminating cure. But John seems to 
have felt the leprous nature of sin far less than Paul; for the former 
»:cm& to liavp been born good and to Iiave had less knov^ledgc of sin 
in his own experience, approacbmg, as is often remarked, the impec- 
cabili^ of Jesus himself. He had rare power of intuition, while Paul 
became good by a great conversion and laboriously reasoned out hia 
insights. Modem medidne would probably select another disea^ as 
best illustrating the effects of individual and hereditary sin, and several 
such have been suggested, but even yet leprosy has more currency and 
popular efficacy^ The idea of those excgetes was that Jesus was him- 
self an antitoxin or specific against, or panacea to cure, all illnesses, 
inaugurating a new psychic life so intense that it sloughed o3 all in- 
firmities, even the most deep-seated and offensive. Had man been 
sinless he would never have been ill, we are told, and we never hear of 
sickness among his followers, as if they were immunized by his faith. 
The cases of leprosy originated in sin and have established the usage of 
the most expressive of all the metaphois of sin, under the curse of 
which the unregenerate world is a leper colony to which Christianity 
comes Tvith a miraculous sudden and complete specific whicli not merely 
checks the progress of the disease but restores the degeneration of tissue 
that it has caused. Thus we are here in the field of rhetoric or heur- 
btics in the Large Aristotelian sense, rather than in the domaiji of hi»- 
toricat fact. 

Mdlchus's Ear. — Luke only tells of the healing of MtJchus, the 
servant of the high priest whose right car was "cut off" when Jesus 
was arrested. He tells us that he "touched his car and healed him." 
We are r<jt told whether the entire external ear or a portion of it was 
smitten off, nor do we know whether we are to infer that Jesus merely 
staunched the blood or replaced a severed member which grew back by 
intussusception^ or caused a new ear to grow. The incident is not men- 
tioned ebewhere. It ^ows how ready Luke was to draw on the faith 
and credulity of his readers without detul or circumstance, and also 
has a certain significance as an index of his own state of mind. That 
Jesus paused to remedy this injury at a critical moment in his career 
seems at the same time a rebuke to Peter, who, we are elsewhere told, 
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mflicted the blow and whom he also verbally reprimuded. It nu^ 
have been id act of ftyc^atby cvolted by the znutnaUon» or done by 
way of placatioD to avoid precipitating a more serbus conflict between 
his followers and those who came to take him hito custody. But the 
casual way in which the incident b tossed off suggests a power of Uth 
on Luke's part that was capable of believing that on some more Mrious 
occa^on Je^us would not have been unable to restore Malchus's head 
had it been severed and had restoration been necessary for his pur- 
poses. It was a wild, somewhat comical, and half cowardly act on 
Peter's part, and a really and wisely valorous man would have aUacked 
not a servant but the leader of the troop, or especially Iscariot himself, 
against whom xindictivc retaliation might have been more fitly di- 
rected. It is a strange anticlimax, too, that this should have been rep* 
resented as the last of all Jesus' miracles. This is the only cure of 
trauma, and while it might conceivably be invested with symbolic 
significance, there is no indication that it ever had the slightest. 

(B) ResunectioTis, — (a) Theraisingofthctwelve-year-olddaughter 
of thcarchon Jainisisattcsted by the three 5ynopti&ts> As she lay at the 
point of death the father came and requested healing, but on retumtng 
to the house they were told she was dead. Jesus insisted that she was 
not dead but sleeping^ and with three disciples and perhaps the parents 
went in where she lay, took her by the hand, and called upon her to 
arise. This she straightway did and walked, when Jesus commanded 
ihat food be g^veu her, and charged secrecy which was, of course, im- 
possible. The funeral piping suggests that the friends believed her 
dead. Only children such as she are often feeble, and her age, to say 
nothing of the woman healed on the way of the twelve years^ issue of 
blood, suggests first menstruation. Modem literature abounds with 
death-like trances and swoons at this epoch. One need not be credu- 
lous toward modem mind-cures in order to see that this narrative 
might be a veracious account of a rare but by no means supernatural 
event. It seems, however, to be attracted into a striking parallelism 
with the story of Elijah raising the son of the widow of Sarepta. In the 
one case it is a son, in the other a daughter; here the father, there the 
mother intercedes; in the one case a staff is laid upon the body, and 
in the other, hands. In both cases the saver came from a journey and 
strangers are excluded. The prophet laboured longer, and the resus- 
citation he cflected was more |zradual, for wc are told that the lad first 
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BDcezcd and then opened his eyes. Both are only children, and the 
parents of both come with faith.^ By these parallelisms Jesus is made 
to legitimate himseU as a prophet and challenge comparison with the 
greatest one of old. 

Luke alone reports the resurrcctum of th€ yitulk of Ndin. Here the 
body was met on the way to bunal, which among the Jews was very 
soon after life went out. This account is but little amplified. Jesus 
touched the bier, called the young man to arisc^ which he did aod began 
to speak. As the narrative stands, death in this case !s more probable 
although revival from a swoon is not entirely excluded. The stages of 
restoration were passed immediately. But why was such an event 
unknown or unmentioned by the other Evangelists? Here, too, b an 
Old Testament paralleL The widow's son dies in the presence of Eli- 
jab, who carries him to an upper room, stretches himseU upon the 
body, and prays that the youth's soul may return. This famous an- 
dent miracle was performed only half a league from Nain, and the 
geographical and drcumsuntial nearness is at least suggestive. The 
Jewish belief that the soul hovered about the body for some time, and 
the absence of tests of the complete extinction of life, should also be 
given due weight. The balance of probabilities in every mind that isat 
once candid and intelligent cannot long remain in doubt, without in- 
voking the cheap assumption of Paulus, that in this case and that of 
Jairus's daughter Jesus by Iiis medical experience was able to perceive 
signs of Life unnoticed by others. The candid psychologist cannot fail 
to admit that we do not yet know very definitely how far the gradual 
processes of natural death may go and yet be reversed by the Intense 
faith and love of a circle of friends using extreme methods of recall. 
Very many wel^atte^ted cases might be cited of suspended animation 
and of those who have lived after being snatched from the jaws of 
death. Allowing only human fallibility of judgment on the part of 
both bystanders and writers, the still-unexplored limits of nature may 
not have been transcended in either of the above cases. Jesus may 
have acquired exceptional insight into the stages by which life passes 
over into death, and in certain cases be may have achieved resuscita- 
tion at a degree of ex-animation still unreached by our methods. 
At any rate, the tendencies of modern psychological progress suggest 
some impending advance Id both knowledge and practice in this 
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directioQ. and medical sctetKe may by oatural means ttc long aococn- 
pliab somcwtuLt more than is c\-cji yet gcno^y thought possible. 

In these two cases of resuscttatioci of adolescents it may seem at 
fint ^ht symbolism run wild to suggest an alhision to the well-under- 
stood (act that this age is itsdf one of regcneratioQ, the salient traits 
of which arc the outburst of ph>'sica] growth, the beginning of Io\-e, 
by which life normally passes over from egoism to altruism, the awak- 
ening of the intellect, the new orientation to adulthood, ai>d tbe fact 
that thi!i everywhere is the age of convenuon, conGnnation, or initiation 
into the tribe, and also the period of new liabilities to arrest or retarda* 
n of the subsequent stages of development, v,-hich are so precious yet 
so precarious.' The U>ui ensemble of these changes, the new tempta* 
tions and ibc new danger^ and the successful oveicoming of them all 
might well be t>piiied here ; but this would be too cryptic and recondite. 
The discrepancies in the first narrative are so great that some think 
there were two girls healed at diSercnt times. Again, all three a^ 
covnts strangely insert very near the middle of the narrative, as Jesits 
was on the way to heal the twelve-year-old girl, the case of the woman 
with the twelve-year issue of blood- The placing of this latter event 
on the way to the bedside of the dead or d)ing girl i& hardly suCtident 
excuse for injecting it into the narrative in the way in which all the 
aynoptists do it* Indeed, the question is inevitable whether the 
UL^ociation of death or the death-like swoon at the age of first menstiua- 
lion showing phenomena that suggest aborted moiimeaaj with a case 
of menorrhagia or excess, does not imply a more inner rebtion between 
the two. It at least suggests the question whether the first cure may 
have confjsted in the inauguration of the first monthly period. If so, 
we have a veiled intimation that here Jesus b made to control the lunar 
phenomena of womar^ind and thus to appear in a new way as Lord 
of the very gates of life. As Yah\'eh of old made wombs barren or 
fertile, ao here Jesus stands forth as the normalizer of the function 
by which was fuliillcd the old covenant with Abraham, whereby if he 
kepi the Lord's bw and word his seed should be multiplied IDce the 
uncounted *itani. On this eugenic view Jesus is made Lord of the un- 
born as well as of children and youth. He controb the entrance to as 
well as the exit from life. In thb so evidently belaboured and dispa^ 
ately told story, and the ba£Bing and unparalleled incorporation of a 
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healing into the midfit of a rcsurrcctioD storyr ^c ^oay thus have before 
us an attempt tocsublish Jesus as the controUfiT of excessive or defective 
f uocdoaing of sex in women. The feeling that virtue bad gone out of 
hlffl in staunching the bloody flux has often been called suggestive^ but 
no commentator that I can find has ever attempted to tell of what. 
It probably refers to the mysterioLs healiag power that emanated from 
Jesus' body working independently of his will, and perhaps coming 
directly from the Father. Few, if any, miracles make so strong an 
impression that there is behind something untold and utterly inacccssi- 
blcj however much it may challenge conjecture. The writers seem de- 
sirous of expressing something which they could not express, either 
from lack of insight into a tradition which had already taken a certain 
form and to which they fett loyal and could not omit, or else because 
they saw in it some meaning that needed to be veiled for a larger and 
less esoteric public, on a tabooed topic on which they were liable to 
fipeak too plainly. So they adopted this method of mserting one ac- 
count into another^ hoping ihat to the wise, at leasl^ the hidden mean- 
ings would seep through while they imposed upon themselves a strict 
ccnsorsliip. A large body of new knowledge to-day shows the recip- 
rocal control each by the other of all psychoneural phenomena and the 
vita sexualis. The son of the widow of Nain was also an only child, 
like the daughter of Jairus. Thus Luke's mother-son narrative 
exactly complements that of the father-daughter pair in the synopUsts, 
The latter, loo, is dead by added tokens; which suggests either subse- 
quent accommodation or else that there was a number of such cases 
from the abundance of which the writer could select one that was ex- 
traordinarily fitted for this purpose. 

(b) The roising of Lazarus (John only) is as it stands the most 
stupendous and confounding of all miracles, more so in some respects 
than even the Resurrection of Jesus himself; for in the latter case there 
was no putrefaction, and there were also no witnesses and no details 
of just how it occurred. Sincerely as Jesus loved Lazarus and his sis- 
terSf when the latter sent him word of their brother's lUncss, he quietly 
remained where he was two days, with no Intimation of any special 
duties, but remarked to those about him that the sickness was not 
unto death, although the sequel shows that it was, and although h£ 
later told his disciplea that Lazarus was not asleep but really dead. 
Only when Thomas, overwhelmed with pathos, exhorted the disciples 
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to go to Bethany and die with the Weed they all seemed to love » a^ 
dently, did Jesus consent to start for the afilicted home. Why did the 
Johanmn or Logos-Christ delay? HeexpIainedthisUterby3a>'inj[that 
he was glad he was not present at the death, in order that they might 
have occasion to believe that it had all occurred for the glory of Cod 
and his Soa_ TTie object of the delay thus seeing to have been to give 
an object-lesson of God's power to raise the dead. The soul wag 
supposed in that day to leave a corpse on the end of the third day, 
and then the body was given over to comiption. So Jesus waited four 
days, until as Martha said the body stank, a delay that from the human 
Btandpoint seemed inhuman, all the more so if Jesus had the slightest 
doubt of his sjcccss in raising him from the dead, although the implica- 
tion 15 obvious that his confidence in his power to do this was ab^tute. 
The mourning friends were thus compelled to endure their grief for the 
sake of the great demonstration that was to follow. On the other hand, 
Jesus did not at first expect a fatal issue of the illness, although he kifecw 
later, apparently lelepathically, that Lazarus was dead, and then vns 
intent upon showing that what seemed so conclusively to mortals to 
be death was really only sleep, hx3m which he knew how to awaken those 
he loved. Thus, while he lingered in Perea his higher nature knew all 
the while what was to occur, and he stayed just long enough to mahe 
the miracle most inq)ressive and dramatically effective. The sisters 
upbraided Jesus for his delay, saying that bad he been there their 
brother would not have died. They seem to have had no intimation 
that his assertion that their brother would be awakened could mean 
anything but at the resurrection of the last day. When Jesus told 
Martha that he was the resurrection and the-life, and whoever believed 
In him, though he were dead, would live, and added that whosoever 
believed on him would never die, she does not seem to have drawn the 
inference that because truly dead her brother had not believed. When 
asked if she accepted all this, her hope seems to have been rm ivcd but 
to be yet held in abe>'ance, so that she only answered that she believed 
be was Christ, the Son of God, and then hastened oS to call her ^stcr 
Maiy to be present, as if to witness some great impending e\'ent which 
at least might be pos^ble* When Mary came with a large group of 
sympathizing Jews, like a Creek chorus or like the mourners and 
musicians when Jairus's daughter was raised, unlike the synoptic Jesus, 
who is sympathetic with grief, the Loxos-Christ sctins vexed that 
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any one should weep while he, the very principle of life, is present, and 
alao bcc&use he had been reproached for not bebig present and thus 
pennitting the de&th. But If he felt anger it turned at once to grief, 
and we are told that he wept as be is never said elsewhere to have done, 
save in view of Jerusalem when bemoaning the troubles that awaited 
her. 

The sepulchre before which all now stood was very like that of 
Jesus later, hewn out of a rock and dosed with a stone, while the grave- 
clothes also were similar, prefiguring thus Jesus* own Resurrection. 
At his conunand the stone was removed despite Marthii's protest 
that after four days the corpse would be oSaisive. Then Jt^us prayed, 
th&nking God that he was heard as always, not asking power to do this 
miracle, but as if feeling that he already had virtually done it, and 
apologising to Yahveh for praying at all, on the ground that he did so 
tliat bystanders might know that he was the Son of Cod, and perhaps 
to lift their thoughts to him. Critics have impugned the motivation 
of this prayer as mockery, as acting, or at least as accommodation. 
The synoptic Christ might pray for power as Elijah had done before 
restoring the dead, but the Johannin Christ is above the need of asking 
or thankingj because his whole Ufe is an efTu^on of God. The prayer 
is thus pedagogical, to show his oneness with the Father, As Hilgen- 
fcld well said, we have in thb record traces of the dualization or in- 
complete fusion of thedivineand human nature. After this Jesus*' cried 
with a loud voice, 'Lazarus, come forth/ And he that was dead came 
forth, bound hand and fool with grave-clothes; and his face was bound 
about with a napkin. Jesus saith unto them, ' Loose him and let him 
go. ' " With this dumbfounding d^noueftieni the narrative stops short. 

The natural curio^ty to know Lazarus' state of mind and his sub- 
sequent experiences after his rcanimation, whether all traces of the 
disease that caused his death had been eliminated, whether he was 
restored at once to his maximum of health and strength^ and how 
much truth there is in the persistent tradition that the family suffered 
at the hands of the Pharisees — all this is not gratified, although litera* 
ture has repeatedly sought to fill the void in our knowledge by fantasy. 
It used to be said that Lazarus had not confessed Christ, and so his 
soul had to be called back not from paradise but from Hades, and that 
thus he had the only c^portunity vouchsafed to any mortal to accept 
Christ after some experience with post-mortem eidstence. If this is 
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BO, It te rtgretuble that we are not told ezpUciUy whether be realty 
was saved at last. 

This Is, of course, the miracle of mimcks and the tnost staggering 
of all to fakh, even to that of orthodoxy. The fii^ quesUoo which 
naturaUy arises is why the other three Evangelists say and apparently 
know nothing of it. They wrote earUer^ and there was cvcr>' rcascm 
why they should have liiromcled it aod Done why they should not; 
and those reasons that have been brought forward why ihe>" should DOt 
are of httle or no weight. It has been conjectxircd, c^ g,^ thai owing to 
this incident persecution had caused Lazarus' family end friends to 
move to parts unknown, and ihat this miracle had dn)ppcd out of the 
memory of the circle in which the synoptists moved till John unearthed 
it. But surdy it was unique and too famous not to have been heard 
of by all Jesus' followers. Others have sale! that the synoptists were 
not apostles, and that this was reser\'ed to John who wits. But there 
were no other reservations; on the contraryj what was known of Jesus 
seems to have been used by each writer with no restrictions save those 
he imposed upon himself. Some agreement has been fancied among 
the apostles by which this fell to John, but the other dozen mimcles 
which two or more of the Gospels have in common make this improb- 
able. Some have had recourse to the view that it was not really 
Lazarus* body but his ghost in ghostly grave-clothes that appeared. 
But this would severely tax the credulity of all who doubt the cmtcnce 
of ghosts, and it distinctly contravenes the ^irit of the narrative. 
The much-overworked hypothesis of suspended animation has been 
adduced despite its exclusion by the statement that putrefaction had 
begun. Some have conjectured that the first Gospels did not mention 
this incident because it might injure the feelings, or imperil even the 
safety, of Mary and Martha, and interfere with their effort to escape 
the notoriety it had brought to the family while they were at Bethany; 
or again it has been urged that the first synoptists desired to magni^ 
the Galilean career of Jesus, and were jealous of deeds done, as this 
was, in Judea> In the more b'beral camp, too, we find a great variety 
of theories, Rcnan, c. g., conjectures that Lazarus had been ill, 
but was better- His sisters, who were intensely sympathetic with 
Jesus, knew that the latter was near the most depressing period of his 
career, once his rUc of Messiah was making increasing claims upon 
Urn which he was more and more unable to meet, until the distress 
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from thTs cause finally drove htm to accept death as a welcome relief, 
because the part of Messiah had become intolerable. Fearing some 
tragic result from this extreme depression in which Jesus now was, 
these weli-mcaning ^ters bit upon a ruse in fuliUment of which 
Lazenis^ now rcco\-cred but still pale and weak from his illness, allowed 
himself Just before Jesus' arrival to be wrapped in a winding sheet and 
shut up in the family tomb, to which Martha conducted Jesus im- 
mediately upon his arrival because he desired to sec him. She, who 
rq>resents the Petrine eicciitivc as her aster Mary docs the Johannin 
contemplative type, had gathered a crowd, and Jesus then called upon 
Lazarus, upon which he came forth. Thus not only the people, but 
veo' probably Jesus, thought this was a miracle, and Jesus, if he sus- 
pected any deception about it^ did not betray his friends, eitlier because 
he was so sad and weary that he had grown a liitle indifferent for the 
moment, or because he may have sought to console himself with the 
forlorn hope that possibly he had raised the dead without intending to 
do so. Others, also^ such as Saints Bernard andFrandsd'As^dsij were 
unable to check the passion for miracles among their faietjs, and so 
they were almost coerced into the r£k of mirade-workerSt perhaps 
despite inc3ective protests. This view of couree compels us to 
sacrifice either the truth of John's account or else the sagadty and 
common sense, if not the honour, of Jesus. 

Many c-xcgetes think to mitigate some one or other stn^e feature 
of the record, making conce^ions of detail to save the rest; and others, 
assuming 5ome unknown inddent as a nudeus, admit some degree 
of distortion or exaggeration, Protestants have from Luther down 
found this the most troublesome of all things in the story of Jesus' 
life, unconsdously a^uming, perhaps, that, as Spinoza said in sub- 
stance of himself, if they once accepted this marvel literally they would 
be compelled to accept Jesus as superman^ even if they knew nothing 
else about him. Every other claim of Christianity would be easy if 
this were once accepted. Some have advised that here reason be held 
tn abeyance to a crcdc quia cbsurdum or abandonment to faith, and 
would make this the cardinal shibboleth or orthodoxy. In this they 
are right, for a credulity that can accept this will stick at nothing. 

The rationalistic school reminds us that the only evidence that 
decompositioii had set in was Martha*s opinion^ and that she was prob- 
ably mistaken. Pauliis thought that Laxams was in a comatose state, 
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cr letbai^, from which be was awakened by ths operuDg of the tomb, 
which let in light and warm air, and c^\U attention to the fact that 
Jt^us merely commanded him to come forth and not to awake from the 
dead. It ba^ &l£o been suggested that Jesus' keen sight perceived slight 
movements in the corpse that others did not notice. Gablcr, assuming 
Lazarus had really died, says Jesus had very good reason for saying he 
was glad he was not present, because if he allowed any one, especially 
a friend of his, to die in his presence, he would lose Messianic prestige. 
If wc were to grant either of the above suppositions, Jesus is made an 
actor, and his moral character is aacriCccd. The exciiioti of difficidl 
passages as interpolations has also been attempted by various criticSi 
notably Dcffcnbach. Luke conjectures that Jesus' delays were 
excused by the fact that he was having a great re\ivalistic success in 
hk minisLry in Perea and therefore, especially as he waa inslinclively 
averse to miracle-working, felt himself bound to remain where he was. 
Jesus was also predominantly a teacher in that he dctiberatcly pro* 
posed to let Laz£unis die and then resuscitate him rather than to heal 
luin before his death, because this would have a better pedago^c 
object-lesson cflcct on Lazarus' friends and otherSj although in no^y 
other case does he try to increase hb miracles. ^| 

But surely the time has long smce come when it can and must be 
said that belief in this miracle taken literally is a psychological impos- 
sibility for any intelligent modern soul. This is a case where the will 
to believe cannot compel belief itself. The Kalif Omar> the dearest 
friend of the great prophet of Mohammedamsm, after he had just 
5cen his master die, stepped to the door of the tent with drawn sword, 
aEGrinicg that the prophet still lived and threatening death to any one 
who dared to deny it, because he felt the pragmatic sanction that it was 
eipedient for the people to think him yet alive- Thus Jove was said 
to have recourse to his thunderbolts when he knew he was in the 
wrong. Thus too, psychoanalysis explains how men can vociferate 
most those things they wish to make themselves believe but cannot, 
and may even persecute those who confess the doubts which they them- 
selves more or le^ unconsciously feeL Thus one active and ^dtaI 
Church to^ay sends out as missionaries those young men who have just 
b^;un to doubt its creed, and finds that by a few years of tr>ing to ^ 
convince others they have stifled their own doubts. Thus, and in fl 
many other ways, reason may be silenced and depressed where it can- 
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not be immokted. To ftvow faith in such a mir&cle as this is a con- 
leulon of ignorance of what true sincerity and conviction are. 

Not only has this narrative become an offense to the modern 
Christian consciousness which causes rejection of the ^rhole Christian 
scheme by ingenuous youth who have been taught that it is integral 
and that all the rest falls if this does, but returns which we have col- 
lected from many orthodox Cliristians show chat this miracle has either 
quietly lapsed into insigniBcance and has come to be ignored as if it 
were encapsulated like a foreign body la the soul, or else it ties heavily 
on the conscience as a positive handicap to both faith and works. 
Assemblages of Protestant clerg>'men confess that they rarely preach 
about It, save incidentally as a symbol, and SchlmCTmacher said it was 
really of little significance, even for spiritual edification. Those p^ho 
think they believe it, or try to, do so vrith reservations of which the>' 
may not be aware. The very soreness and touchiness of orthodoxy con* 
cerniog it, and its readiness to turn loose the awful odium tkeohgkum 
upon those who openly question it, is of itself a conclusive proof of the 
official and precarious tenure with which it is still clung to in the 
ultra*conservattve camp. This stAte of mind is not unlike that of 
neurotics* A young woman, e. g., worn out by the petulance of an 
incurably morbid mother, half realized one day that she perhaps really 
wished her parent were dead. She was so horrified by the recognition 
of this motive submerged in herself that it led her to redouble all her 
careful assiduities and protestations of love for her mother, while she 
became morbidly timid lest others should suspect her awful death- 
thought, which she was trying to strangle down by over-compensation. 
An upright man was surprbed by a temptation which in an unguarded 
and relaxed moment suddenly sprang upon and neariy overcame him, 
and thereafter he made himself a paragon of the countervailing virtues. 
Kaot*s theory that belief in God, soul, and immortality work well, and 
although unprovable to the pure theoretical are true to the practical 
reason, led to modern pragmatism that makes the effects on conduct 
the criterion of truth, as James, Schiller, and better yet, Vaihinger 
(m his "Philosophie des Als Ob") have explained in great detail. But 
even granting that faith in Lazarus' miracle worked pedagogically 
well in the early stages of Christianity, by this very test to-day this 
miracle must be utterly discredited. It has become a stone of stum- 
bling anda rock of offense and should be sloughed off as a caput mortuum 
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or deaUi's head at ever)' s^-mposium of Christian experience. Nor U it 
cnouglk to tUov it to lapse into umocuous desaeiude. As every eo- 
ligbtcaed man has seen who has bad any experience in meeuns the 
dotibti of earnest, honest, trulh-seddng youn; men over tiua, once 
this Lindicap b dispelled there is a regeneration of loyalty to Jesus' 
person and a rdnforced 2est to penetrate to the inner meaning of his 
positive teaching to our age; but mere nt^tions like the above will not 
suffice to acanDplisfa this emancipation. We must understand tbc 
motivation of the fabrication, and at least indicate, though we cannot 
here do so in great detail, why it has come to occupy its prcaent though 
false position in the conservative Christian consciousness. This may 
be roughly stated as follows, premising only that in doing so we cot^S 
field of both individual and folk-psychology that is still more or less^ 
strange, il not yet finally es^ilored by expert students. 

The first and strongest impression which Jesua left on his follownB 
after his departure from the world consisted in their conviction that he 
had arisen from the dead and thereby conquered the king of tcrrors- 
Tor the early Christians, fear of death was changed into exaltation, if 
not often into longing, iiis Resurrection was Paulas cardinal theme, 
without which he s^d all faith was vain. Inebriation with this con- 
ation and all it implied was the chief cause of the ecstatic phcnonwna 
of Pentecost when the Holy Spirit was given, the chief ni^sion of 
which was to give faith in the Resurrection. The great death-killer 
had brought life and immortality to light, and it was because he bad 
arisen that all the lingering doubts of the disciples as to his nature and 
mission were finally dispelled. Belief in the Resurrection was the 
chief test in the acceptance of new converts. Jesus^ teacliings as well 
as all the incidents of his Ufe paled relatively to this submission to and 
subsequent conquest of death. This tremendous transforming coa* 
viction in both its fonn and degree was a new thing in the worid, and 
for decades and even generations, it brought into and kept the early 
promulgators and thdr converts in a state somewhat predi^>oscd to 
ecstasy. This was augmented by the tribulations and persecutions 
to which the early Church was subjected. WTut was more natural, 
therefore, than that the immediate successors of Jesus should dcvclc^ 
8ppercq)lion centres keenly attuned to everything in Jesus' life and 
work that pertained to his death-quelling function and power? Thia^ 
too, was the chief focus of doubt, and by far the most vulnerable points 
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of attack by those who rejected or questioned the message of the GosrxJ. 
There \v3A m believers a £troiig detennimng tendency to lay stress 
on all that made kn and to ignore oil that mode ag^nst this prime 
axtide of faith, and to require a Stdlungsnckmc to it from all prose- 
lytes. Even the synoptic Gospels did not escape this tendency to 
stress and exaggerate the details cl tlie two resurrections which they 
ascribe to Jesus; but in the con^derabie mterval between their com- 
position and thai of the Fourth Gospel the need of aad the wish (or 
stronger attestation grew apace, John and his circle would inevitably 
have felt this most, and that for two reasons: fii^t, John was the only 
apostle to whom a Gospel is ascribed; and second, he was the beloved 
disciple who stood closest to Jesus and from whom most would be 
expected, while he and his disciples would also most desire to help out 
the nascent Church at thi^ it^ weal;est point. 

(c) Jesus' On-Jt Rtrsurrection. — The accepted miracles of Jesus 
readily fall into two classes, the least, liJ^e those of healing slight allmenti, 
on to the cures of chronic and constitutional disorders, and thus up the 
ladder to the two earlier resurrections, which the s>'nopli3ts report that 
JesusefTectedjVTz., that of Jairus'sdaughter and the young man. Neither 
of these two cases of resurrection was tmimpeachableby carpers. From 
them to Jesus* own KcsurrecUon was a very long step, not only in time 
(for the above two resurrection miracles came relatively early in Jesus' 
ministry), but in convincing power and in fulness of attestation. Here, 
then, was a chasm, a veritable missing link wluch^ if it could be supplied, 
would make the scries complete aad rather uniformJy graded, so as 
to show a progressive succession of tolerably equal steps in the develop- 
ment of Jesus* power and also in the development of the power of faith 
10 his followers. Then Jcstis would stand forth in a new light as being 
able and wiliing to vitalize with new life all who needed it, all the way 
from those tran^ently indisposed, in whom the energy of the great 
biologos was temporarily abated, on to those in whom it was entirely 
extinct. Here, then, was a void that could only be filled by a miracle 
of recuperation more marked and more circumstantially attested than 
uythiag in the three then-existing Gospels or in the Old Testament 
There must be no room for any doubt that the death was itself real. 
It must be of some definite and more or less known person (although 
he must not be too well known; John the Baptist, e. g<, much as the 
disciples might have wished Jesus to raise him. would not do, because 
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all peraonA raiKd from the dead have to vanish so that m have no 
subsequent knowledge of their lives), and there must also be witnesses, 
both friendly and hostile. The tomb must have been dosed securely, 
just as that of Jesus had been, but the stone must be removed and the 
corpse go forth in broad daylight, in sight of all, and with the winding- 
sheet still about him. These were items the lack of which id the 
already more or less fixed traditions of Jesus' own Resurrection had 
been found painfully lacking in e&ectiveness, and the new miracle mu&t 
supply these defects. Moreover, (he needed inirade must be placed 
at what has often been called the dark hour of Jesus' minisliy, when 
he was most depressed and fdt most keenly the meshes of destiny 
dosing about him. This period of bis ministry, too, was relatively 
miradeless and somewhat uneventful, Jesus' great deeds and great 
doctrines haxing been already promulgated, while the dosing scenes 
of his life were not yet begun* There was a rather waste place that 
needed a great event to give better proportion and more orderly pro* 
gressioQ to the processional of his story on earth. Here, too, the 
fame of such an event was necessary to explain the otherwise not fully 
motivated acclaim that the synoptics bad said Jesus was met with 
OQ entering Jersusalem, Finally, it would help also to explain and 
inten^fy the rancour and jealousy of the envious scribes and Pharisees 
in Jerusalem. Therefore the mirade should be placed near and not 
long before Jesus' entry into this dty. Thus the psycbolo^cal hour, 
place, and act were predetermined. Something adapted to meet all 
these spcciCcations ought by every token to occur; and^ therefore^ if it 
was believed, it would be truer than historic fact because it would have 
the supreme pragmatic sanction of faith that is above ughL 

This mirade, as we read it, was therelorc no individual fabrication, 
like PUto^s myths, but something that inevitably would gradu^dly 
devdop m the fructifying psychic soil of the Johanmn group. The 
fioul-stuff of which it was wholly made was not fantasy alone, but had a 
very large ingredient of practical will as well- It was long especially 
dear to faith because made warp and woof of faith- To us to-day it Is 
only a rare and fascinating fossil from a past age of an extinct swedes, 
which tells us only what religious culture history used to be. Its 
rejection to-day Is not because our faith is less, but because faith now 
needs new and higher forms, and, like the chambered nautilus, the 
Christian soul must build for itself ever larger man^ons. 
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In the early Chmtian centuries it became very much the fushioD 
to develop miracles for edification purposes, as U copiously illustrated 
all the way from the apocryphal Co!?pcls to the "Acta Sanctorum." 
Pious wishes were ^ven a license in constnitng nature because the 
power of the transcendent was prepotent over the material world afl. 
never before. The Jmseils controlled the Die^eits to an unparalleled 
degree; for this world was nothing, while the new supernal Kinfidora 
of the future was all* Earth was translucent and was thus also tran- 
scended. It was very soon to pass away, while the other world was 
eternal Hence the cosmos as we know it was only a symbol of the 
other world, and faith was the newborn organ and sanctioned belief 
in what man fondly longed to believe, uncensorcd by criticism. Science 
was unknown, and its earliest votaries when they arose were thought 
in league with the devil- The miracle of Lazarus was the most con- 
spicuous and perhaps the Erst fruit of this type of fabrication. It was 
the masterpiece of all its kind, and both set the pattern and opened 
the door of license for hosts of inferior creations evolved for the same 
purpose, the pious end of which was felt abundantly to justify their 
constniction- Thb justification was something as follows: 

Something like this could happen^ or else God's omnipotence was 
limited. Moreover, Jesus bad arisen, and as be raised himself he must 
be able to raise others; and he had promised to rsuse all the dead ere 
long. A paradigm of his power lo do this was greatly needed as an 
ante-past and guarantee of the &nal resurrection, to demonstrate that 
he could reverse the normal processes of decay. An ocular demon- 
stration of the possibility of the future resurrection of all men was 
necessary, or else it might be and -kzs said that "he raised himself, 
others he could not raise." A great companion-piece to his own self- 
resuscitation was needed whcrdn he revived a common, average man. 
It was meet to show that the Father could rabe others just as truly as 
he bad raised his only begotten Son. Hence, both the similarities and 
the contrast between these two events were especially wrought out. 
Like Lazarus^ all men would soon be raised, ajid the good would follow 
Christ to heaven. 

It was abo so certain that Jesus could have done it, and it waa 
so urgent that he should have done it, that what ought to be must be 
more truly than what really is. He could not possibly have left his 
earthly work with so obvious a lacuna^ and therefore he must ha\*e 
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raise the dead that would be 



given a tj-pe instance 
less convincing in its ^say than i^tis his own Rcsurrcclion. It -was a case 
that the patristic writers described as jW« qu^rcfts ohjccturfif for faiili «i 
U the subgunce of things hoped for and the evidence of thbgs not Hj 
seen. The will to believe must have an object on which to wrcalt itself, 
and if it did not find it, had to moke one. This would not be so diffi- 
cult because the three thcn-txisting Goipcls were very scrappy and 
imperfect jottlngfi, and lelt eo much of bis life unwritten that all the 
books in the world, wc arc told, could not contain it. Hence there was 
a free field for this non-Bergsonian kind of creative evolution, for the 
imagination, as Froscheimer ha:> sliown us, b in its inmost essence a 
totalizing faculty, complementing the imperfections of the individual , 
with the perfections of the whole. This, wc are told, is its chief func- ^| 
tion. Thus we can see that this miracle was no extemporized produc- " 
tion, but the tmique and classic stnicture of its type, most of all 
independent of Old Testament analogies and allusions. 

Still, as others have pointed out, its poets or artificers took <iUg-> 
gestions from diverse sources. Many have shown, from Strauss to 
Julicher^ who has devoted his life to the study of the parables, how they 
sometimes shade over into, overlap, and interpenetrate miracles iji a 
few cases- Thus it has been urged that the Lazarus here was bor- 
rowed from the blind beggar of the parable whom Luke represents 
as sitting covered with sores at Dives's gate, and after death as trans- 
ferred to Abraham's bosom. Both arc sick, both die and are buried. 
The one did return from the grave^ and the other desired to do so, 
but was not allowed because the brethren he wished to w*arn would not 
beUcvc, just as the Jews did not believe the Johannin Lazarus really 
did return- Thus the thought of rcveniance, the name of the hero of 
it, and that of his sisters, given by Luke, serve perhaps as pMils de 
reptrc for the Fourth Evangelist, so that Lazarus was resurrected, 
in another sensc^ by being transferred from an allegorical existence 
in a parable to a flesh*and*blood personality. The rest of the nar- 
rati\"C was framed to fit the various exigencies of the situation as we 
have seen them. Very probably this entire narrative of forty-five 
verses grew gradually into its final form from many repetitions, inter- 
polations, and excisions, till a slowly evolving consensus made It fit 
the psychological exigencies to a degree that merely ht^torical hap- 
penings mrely, if ever, do, ' 
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It should be distinctly understood that the word "fabrication" 
IS taken here in its literal sense of making, c^ a poet b a maker, and do! 
ftt all in its derived sense, which implies sooie degree of falsiijcation* 
So anchored were these "makers" in truth that they could freely with 
poetic license "play with gracious lies." Like their master, >t:t c-orc 
often, the Johaimin group of followers was prone to exaltation, not 
ODly owing to their theme and also the tensity of the tin^esj but becuuse 
in them these tendencies were reinforced by a mildly ercthic dintbixsis 
of soiJ which predisposed them to visions and revelations. They were 
poets under the inspiration of a new muse wliich they revered under 
the name of the Holy Ghosts So multifarious were these impulsions 
that lhc>" were exhorted to lest all spirits to see if they were good, and 
to discard others. Thus such a formation as this truly fuiscUnr 
nonft, and it was accepted wilh an enthusiasm that was psychologically 
identicaK being less only in degree, with that which evolved it, For 
it must not be forgotten that we are always here in the realm of Jame&'s 
"higher powers of man," where the phenomena are all normal but 
of unusual altitude, like the exhilaration that both myth and experience 
ascribe to mountain-tops. 

Now precisely tliis strong fecund tendency to make edification- 
value the supreme test of truth, a tendency so vital that it persisted 
long after it bad degenerated to fatuousness, was very largely the 
natural result of Jesus' own chronically transcendent state of mind, 
and also of his notable pedagogic invention of the i>arablc, which con- 
listed of incidents only spiritually true- Not only to art but to Chris- 
tian experience the prodigal son is as real as, if not more so than^ the 
Lazarus of the resurrection, Tlie disciples must often have wondered 
whether Jesus was telling an apt anecdote of some one who reall}' lived 
und whom he knew, recounting things that actually happened, or 
hypothecating both persons and events to meet a practical ciigcncy 
or a didactic end for which only verisimilitude was needed. With 
Jesus there was no confusing of the parables he told and the miracles 
he did. The substance of the former is always a natural, if not cont- 
mon^ event from daily life, and so the very opposite of a mar\'cl. But 
if common occurrences could be fabricated (or heuristic ends, sooner 
or later it would inevitably be asked why uncommon events could not 
be thus used, especially since the latter had now become an integral 
part of the new order of things and in excited minds prone to supersti- 
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tion were common CDOUgb. Again, Jesus regarded his healmga u 
mainly symbols of healing; the «jiil from the ravages of ^. Thus it 
was Qot Etrange if the real tnilh of all tUngs came to con&Ut la their 
higher meanings, and the value oF historicity as such inevitably suf- 
fered relative decline. The [larabling of Jesus thus proved to be the 
innocent and unsuspected be^nning of a new test of objccti\'e truth 
and reality. Hence, in another sense, the story of Lazarus is a precious 
missing link, for it lies half way between the parahling propensity of 
the Great Teacher and the miracle^mongering of, e. g-, the Bolandist 
fathers in whom credulity slopped at nothing, however preposterous, 
if they thought it contained spiritual edification. Absurd to reason 
and abominable to science as the Lale of a reanimated corpse is, it 
nevertheless glows deep down in the soul below consciousness in all, 
however rational or scientific, when the lust for personal survival 
beyond Lhis life is strong. Unconjugated as it is by any mood or tense 
of the grammar of assent as Newman construed it, under the se\'erest 
ban of logic, brwusstsdnsunjahig to the cultured modem mind, out- 
lawed by tbc lugher and often even the lower criticism, surd and 
anachronism as it now is, nevertheless, when in revery childish wish* 
dreams recur in those souls in whom the supreme question they put to 
life is to know whether when a man die he shall live again, this pre- 
posterous tiile grows warm and phosphoresces def^p down in the heart, 
the oldest part of our psychic organism. Thus, as at last ^ring r^ 
animates nature; thus, too, as the immortal germ plasm is resurrected 
out of the moribund soma in each generation by love; so the often 
i^otic prose of superstition may be rescued to the highest uses by 
poetic genius. It was reserved to genetidsm to teach us that things 
utterly false on the lowest may be Bible truths In the highest psychic 
levels. 

(C) Citrts at a Distance. — Of cures at a distance there are several 
narratives. The centurion was of gentile birth^ but a lover of the 
Jews, and had built them a synagogue. His son was paralyzed, tor- 
mented, and, Luke says, about to die. Matthew's less artiftdal ac- 
count says the centurion came himseli; Luke, that he sent messengers 
twice. He would invite JesuSf but was unworthy to rccei\x him. He 
had failh in his power to command spirit:^, which he thought analogous 
to his own to command his soldiers. He believed Jesus could heal with 
a word at a distance. Remarking (in a phrase sometimes challcoged 
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as rupturing the spirit both of the narralivc and the general puipoEc oi 
the Evangelist who records it) that this faitli vas greater than he had 
found in Istael, Jesii3 said that it would be to him accordii^g to his 
belief. John's edition of t)n$ miracle is so different that some have 
thought it another event. It is novr the son of a nobleman, perhaps a 
Jew, at the point of death with a fever, Jesus said, *' thy son livcLb,*' 
and it was later found that be began to mend the same hour. Then 
the father and his house believed. ^ 

With this double narrative we can hardly identify) as some do, the 
other case of healing at a distance, the daughter of the Greek woman 
vexed with a deviL She is far more gentile than the centurion, and 
Jesus was reluctant because he declared that he was sent to save only 
in Israel, and that the children's bread should not be cast to dogs. 
But she importuned that dogs might eat the cnrnibs that fell from the 
table. Commending her faith, be granted her wish, and her daughter 
was made whole, for the devil left her. Mark omits the account of the 
centurion, although its attendant lessons would harmonize with his 
spirit, but records that of the Greek girl. This is said to indicate 
identity and to support the hypothesis of the greatest freedom of treat- 
ment of the same materiaL But, on the other Iiand, Matthew contains 
both, which shows that he regarded them as two, ast indeed, most have 
held. Each raises the question of Jesus' service to those who arc not 
Jews, although the centurion may have been a proselyte as well as a 
benefactor, and this may account for Jesus' friendly spirit toward the 
one appeal and his reluctance toward the other. The difficulty with 
John's nobleman is that he travels so slowly a distance of only five 
leagues homeward to reach his dying son, although this loitering has 
on the other hand been regarded as an indication of his certamty that 
the cure had been effected and that his presence at home was not 
needed. These cures at a distance exclude not only contact but prob- 
ably faith on the patient's part. Strauss regards the first incident as a 
fictitious imitation of Elisha's cure of the leper Naacmn at a distance, 
and thinks each may typify and foreshow the penetration of Jesus' 
inQuence into far-off gentile lands. Paulus assumes a messenger sent 
to communicate the cure. If the son and daughter knew their parents' 
mission, faith and expectation may not have been absent; and some 
have challenged only the coincidence of the telepathic word and the 
curing, assuming that the joyfiJ confidence of the parent or messenger 
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Upon his Ktura gave the cuiatJve stimulus, Magsetism and a "direct 
tDcntal path'' bavc also bcco ossiuncd. 

The healing miracles arc often graded £5, fiistp those with material 
means, saliva^ clay, washing; f^ccond, touching; third, by words alooe, 
when the patient was present ; fourth, by a word cfEcadous at a distance, 
a0dp bstly, with no will, intent, or even knowledge on Jesus' part, 
curative power being, as it were, iturreptltiously drawn from him when 
he had no purpose to heah It is a moot point whether a cure thus 
stolen hy touching his garment ever become efficacious if he did not 
know it at once afterward, while some imply that even an acddcntnl 
contact with his garments unbeknown to him, and abo with no intent 
or knowledge on the patient's part, was really curattvc- 

In these cases, as ebcwhere, the discrepancies in the various 
accounts can best be e?q)Iained us showing " an increasing materializa- 
tion of the idea of a miracle," while the above series from the applica- 
tion of remedies to accidental contact and action at a distance show a 
growing abandon to belief in some magical agency with which Jesus' 
body was ch;irged, but the loss uf which left him depleted for a time 
ol healing virtue, even \vithout knowing whose touch drew upon it. 
A further growth of the same tendency later made handkcrchicfo, 
aprons, and even the shadow of Peter rfficaciousj as wc find in the 
>U:ts, and thence led to the belief in the therapeutic power of tombs 
like that of the Abb6 of Paris^ and in relics, and bones pro^idcd they 
were believed to be those of saints; for here faith is essential. To ex- 
plain Jesus' power to project his will at a distance apologists often 
remind us of the phenomenal nature of space, which is only for cca-- 
porcal nature and not for spiritual things. Spiritual powers arc not 
bound down to our common space of three dimensions. 

These tendencies show to psychoanalysis a strong but blind im- 
pulse in the early Christian consciousness toward sublimation, a ten- 
dency, howc\'cr, mistaken in kind and direction. When the Gospck 
were composed Jesus had long since ascended and the salvatory power 
of his personality had to act at a distance or not at all, and so an io- 
stance of his telepathy while on earth was sorely needed. If he could 
heal a few leagues away, he might still exert his healing power from 
his heavenly home. His person here had been uniquely magnetic, his 
spirit contagious, his will compelling; and his Resurrection body might 
be conceived as vastly more so to faith. Ever>' vestige and rcUc 
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of 1dm thus become an Aichimedcan fulcrum of Icver&ge for the faith 
that could Tt^move mountains of f^ilt from m&n*5 lin-sick soul. Jesus 
was an embodied p^iaacea for all human lUs^ sorcous and psychic. He 
was life and health, which latter word means wholeness or holiness. 
The Great Physician had been supercharged with therapeutic, ortho- 
paedic, eutheniL' power, and where he' had gone there could be no sicls- 
ness or sorrow. How could this great inspiruig conviction be unparted 
with the culture resources then at his disciples' disposal!' It was too 
great for any of the devices of rhetoric- No figurative language could 
compass it. History afforded no adequate precedents, examples, or 
illustrations of it, and so there was no possible recourse save to couch 
the message of this new muse in a new Iang:uagc, and thus and for this 
purpose the healing miracle was created. 

In referring to the vindicLive miracle of cursing the fig-tree al a 
distance, Mark makes it cursed one day and withered the next, as one 
blind man was cured in stages. It is added that the time of fruit was 
not yet, which was true in Judea the week befiire Easter. WTiy, 
therefore, was it cursed for not bearing fruit out of its season? The 
only answer is that this tree was a 3>inbol of unfruitful Israel, at the 
root of which the ajce was laid. In the parable of the fig^trec^ barren 
for two years and condemned to be cut down, the gardener pleaded 
that he be allowed to give it special attention for another sea;^on, and 
if it then remained barren it might be fcUcd without further grace. 
But there is no respite or parley, but a curse that blights at once- 
Thus the divine wrathj like love, is telepathic, and thus even from high 
heaven the wicked may be smitten. Thus Jesus is invested with the 
power of black, as of white, magic. 

(D) Nature Mlfodes: (a) TA^ TTarfrAf ode Wine— Perhaiw the 
first of all Jesus' nurades, marking his d^but as a wonder-worker, and 
certainly the first nature miracle (recorded only by John), was at Cana- 
Ilcrc and at this time in Galilee experts tell ua wedding festivities lasted 
a week. Ail the guests were exalted, and the wine was exhausted. 
Jesus' mother called his attention to the fact , as if she expected he could 
and would reUeve the situation- He protested with some apparent 
resentment, because his hour was not yet come; but acquiesced, 
though under protest, either as if to humour her, or in response to so 
open a challenge to help on the revels, and with no modem temper- 
ance scruples- By his order six stone jar?, holding, according to 
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research iato the antiquities of that age, from one hundred and eight 
to one hundied and sizly-two gallons, were filled to the brim with 
water, and it was found, apparently almost on the instant and without 
word, pra)*er, sign, or effort on his paitj that all this water was trao- 
spedatcd into wine, and that of the very best quality, suggesting further 
joUity and inebriation- 
It h both pathetic and ludicrous to sec how ihe Chrbtian con- 
sciousness has so aassly and persistently attempted to make bread 
out of this stone of stumbling and o9cncc. If it were a miracle of 
transpcciatioR, Jesus was here doing something very akin to what he 
bad a few days before refused to do at Satan's behest. Now he would 
be doing it only to further luxury and the delectation of a merry mar- 
riage party, when he would not do it to save himself from death by 
thirst and starvation. Regarded as a factual miracle, it is both 
clumsy and unmotivated, the product of an idle whim or caprice, and 
as scnaele^ as animating mud birds and making them fly away, as an 
apocryphal Gospel said Jesus did as a lad. 

It would be hard to say whether the orthodox literaltsts or the 
early rationalists have been most absurd. Paulus thought it all a 
sportive wedding jest in which wine was secretly smuggled in by son:ie 
collusive trick or conjuring, .^mmon suggested some unrecorded use 
of '^ spirits of wine/' and Langerdorf says it was done by some unknown 
use of *' extracts of herbs." Others have thought it might be a ca<^ 
of mak-ing bitter water sweet, hard water soft, or impure waiter pure. 
A long list of mystic intermediate substances has been proposed, while 
some have suggested that the miracle consisted in tinging the water 
with blood, perhaps that of Jesus, as a s>'mbo! of his coming death and 
of its atoning power. The learned, pious, and voluminous expositor 
and commentator Lange, najvely intimated that it might have been 
Seltzer i;\'ater or a magnetized water, while othen have suggcs-tcd that 
it was perhaps from an effervescing or mineral spring near by which 
only Jesus knew, by revelation, or perhaps naturally. Many bax'e bad 
recourse to the very bard-worked hypothecs of accelerated natural 
processes by which water poured on the roots of vines in the spring 
would become wine after the gmpes were trodden and fermented in 
vats in the fall; while here the same process in all its stages waa rushed 
through as if time had been dissolved into a Bergsonian eternal dura- 
tion. Unlike most miracles, this has no analogue in the Old Testament, 
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and juEt what event, if ai^i uoderUes the Dariative we can probably 
never know. 

Somewhat more in^ghtful apologists have taken refuge in the 
hypothesis of mental exaltation, a state to which the guests toward 
the end of a hilarious week, where they bad exceeded the expectations 
of entertainers in consuming wine, might be predisposed. Their 
condition would make water taste like wine, and so their imaginations 
would give the eSects of its imbibition increased potency* For 
Bcyschlag the incident showed Jesus' power over minds. The fluid 
was itself unchanged, but those who drank it were entranced and per- 
haps half hypnotized, and so were made to think it wine and excellent* 
Thus Jesus was reaUy bringing the guests out of their state of semi- 
inebriation by working a most commendable illusion. The more con- 
scr\'ativc Wctss says In substance that Jesus only ordered the jars 
filled, and then stood aside wlule God the omnipotent did the great 
work of transformation. I 

Besides its inherent and utter incredibility as a fact, the richness 
and apposileness of it as a symbol of many things must convince every 
candid and insightful mind that we have here a group of ideas and 
feelings clothing themselves in the form of a physical process. As an 
allegory rather than as a fact it is all most pregnant and pertinent. 
Keim suggests that it means that Judaism had no more wine, but must 
be supplemented by the Christian water of purihcation and baptism, 
made here still more effective as a type of spiritual wine. Again 
Jesus was no fastiDg ascetic, but a bringer of joy ineffable, such as the 
marriage of the faithful to the heavenly Bridegroom brings. Thus wc 
have here the kc>'notc to his ministry as he steps into publicity out 
from the shadow of the Baptist. Again, it has been conceived as an 
intermediate step between ceremonial washing and the complete 
clean^g with Jesus' blood, while the festive wine is prelusive of the 
joy of the Holy Ghost, Jesus* nature had just undergone a trans- 
formation from humanity to conscious divinity, well tj-pified by chang- ' 
ing water to wine. To his new theanthropic consciousness all nature 
and life were also thus and thereby sublimated, as if from aqueous to 
vinous. Wine exalts, and his own experience had brought his soul into 
a more or less ecstatic state illustrative of the higher powers of man or 
a kind of second breath reinforcement. It was prelusive of the sacm- 
iLient of communion to be later established. The magic metamor- 
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Qrpifad ham Jobs' tad had |bsi been wedded tn God, Moi so it b a 
o< the •otd'ft mkm vUb the JU^Falfao. Tlus vine was the 
aad tke bat, sod ^w cMy nti i ft w g after ocber pcx>rer 
)Mt as tbe tium o< Jeso^ md bad been cnmplrtdy lUkcd b)- 
tbe water of eternal Eie after partakjog ot wUdi qd odc c\ er ttnrau 
again. If wv tfaos coocctve tlie materiai at tvalkwed op in a n«^ 
of U^ier fl|iiijtiial tratfas tbc ioctdCBt b not only saved 
bom tooflba liat amy be oMd (or tbcae vrfaour souk anSer from SDber- 
cr'f ' flppcfccptive iBMiflkleacy asd vte nnm taie bold of great and 
U^ tmihft by some s)iid)oGc handle. £\'er>' item 6ts ttiis kind of 
mtcrpretattoa, and people are Dtofe prooc to cfiag to F ac t ual events 
just so far as tbey EaO to see and led ibe power of tbcir hi^ier and 
tBimcndeat s^nificaace, so ibat Btenl bdef often im*olv«s I061 of the 
poircr of higher sfsrittul iosi^ Whether the Cans iDCidcat was a 
moving inctograph, drram, or rrvery tn Jesus' soulf or evolved coUe^ 
tively in the Johannin group of hts followers after his death, U certainly 
has ver>- nuay deteimuumLs, so that its interpretation ts obvious and 
its form easily cxpiicaUc. Because it was so surcharged with meanhifc 
its crastification into a banal fact was to have been expected by those 
who mHae bow tropes thus charged with muUifarious significance 
arc tne^tably ItteraUzed. because the mind vaguely feels \'asUy more 
than it can undrr^latKl, This we now can »ec pretty well by the 
luggestions that have come to m>th-$tudy from a ps>'choanaI)-us of 
the psydioloj^cal laws that govern such fonnatioos. Ibe precise point 
at which this is plaordj vi^.^ just alter Jesus' call to Divine Sonahip 
and his acceptance of It, was admirably chosen. At the same time, 
this makes it suspicious as a narrative of an objective happemng, but 
luminous and Irientrcu^ as an effective, diamatic, rhetorical, pedagogic 
device. 

tt h not entirely satisfactory to regard this record as the manifest 
content of a colloctive dream of the inner Johacnin drcle of Jesus' 
followers, possibly bafied on some trivial Incident, or perliaps a de now 
crestion of the seer of that circle which came to be adopted by it. -\s 
alchemy sought to change baser metal into gold, and was itseU moti- 
vated by e\'ery deep aspiration of all its dc\'otccs and enmeshed in 
cotmtlcu allegorical meanings, so this fluid alchemy of water into wine 
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wa.^ not a parable or vt»on, but an apologue of spiritual transfonmation 
converted downwaid until it seemed anchored to fact. It was Mt 
forth with due Rtukskht auf DarsldlbarkiU so that il might conceiwibiy 
be made into a miracle play showing Jesus as the most conspjcuoiis 
exeinpliiier of the higher powers of man and of the now ecstatic state 
on which he had entered after the baptism, and to which his former 
Ufe was as moonhght to sunlight, or as water to wine. For such a mir- 
adc we have no name. Neither ideo-, mytho-, or thiinio-grain is quite 
fit It is m fact a parable fofisili2ed, a purely psychic structure with 
not the slightest element of objective or historic truthfulness in the 
world of fact. Il is thus twice a miracle, first in that il was a new and 
original pedagogic masterpiece in embodying a momentous new, mean- 
ingful insight, viz., that of the new and higher life about to be revealed 
by Jesus' words and deeds. The necessity of expressing a new pQ^hic 
content is sometimes so great that the crassest terms of its ultenjncL's 
give relief and come to be believed because they are absurd, for only 
absurdity can adequately utter no\'elty. Secondly, such a structure 
ss this is an almost ideal test and measure of psychic and religious 
insight. The moron type of comprehension regards it as a kind of fact 
fetbh, while to the higher type of comprehension it reveals itself 
a^ rthat it really is — a splendid trope of a profoundly characteristic 
reUgious experience- The religious fetishist, however, we must not 
forget, has an important function, vi2,, that of conscn-ing ihc form in 
which many precious meanings art wrapped up unchanged from age to 
agcjwhile, on the otherhand,ifall&awon!y the content the form would 
be slowly dissipated and thus that precious content lost. Thus we 
ha\*c here a congeries of normal completes standardized and conserved 
by what we call orthodoxy, embodying a new and transforming point 
of view, desiccated and mummified but resunectable in any soul vital 
enough to transmute baser, sarcous into higher, pneumatic elements. 

The early Church must have felt this impulse to enshrine spiritual 
meanings in marvellous talcs, because the lives of the sitints, thousands 
of whom the Bokndists have recorded during the last four centuries, 
are a welter of so-caUed miracles of edification which arc psychic con- 
structions once of great heuristic value but now rendered ineflcctivc by 
science. Such writers took liberties with nature's uniformity, as 
poetic license does with syntax and grammar, and felt justiucd in so 
doing in order to convey higher meanings; for new wine must be put 
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into DCw bottles. The Caiu marvel, however, vas do product <rf 
caprice or wanton individual fanc)% but an ahnost inevitable construe* 
tion of zca) in its finst intcntiQa for propagating Go^l truth. As 
great situations bring forth great men, so these products of cxpositorial 
cnergumens struck out as by a spark of genius an incident that pre- 
cisely filled and fitted all tlungSj because, while couched in terms of 
sense, they really say thinj^ only to the subconscious intuition. Such a 
happening becomes in a sense a new tochoical term well adiq>ted for 
general currency, mdlc, if considered as a mere factual event, it 
serves admirably as a religious fool-£nder, it makes its own deeper 
appeal to the aSecti\ity and autistic nature of all in whom thi3 deq}er 
stratum of psychic life odsts. 

(b) The if iracubmj Draught c/Fisha^-—\a:Qxd}ng\oMMbffnzxkd 
Mark, Jesus saw Simon Peter and Andrew fishing and said, Follow mc 
and 1 will make you fisher? of men, Farther on he saw James and 
John mending nets, called them, and they left their fatlier and followed 
him- Luke, however, has a fuUer and vex>' different aaount. Pressed 
by the crowd, Jesus came upon two empty fishing boat5 and hod the 
owner of one take him aboard and push out a little from ihe short be- 
cause of the crowd, and taught, sitting in it N\lien he had finished be 
told the obliging owner of the boat to put out and cast his net, indi- 
cating the place< Doubtless because he had caught nothing aQ nig^t, 
Peler remonstrated, and then yielded, catching so many fish that the 
nets broke and they called the second pair of fishermen brothers to 
their aid- Both boats were filled with fish to the sinking point. 
All were astonished, and Simon with characteristic impulsiveness fell 
at Jesus' feel, saying, Depart from me, Master, for I am a sinner. 
Jesus replied, Fear not but have fnith; thou shalt catch men. Having 
landed, they forsook all and followed him. 

Thus the miraculous draft of fishes is in Luke only and he tells 
it apparently to explain what seemed to him a greater marvel^ viz<, 
why according to the earlier reports, four hard-working fishermen should 
on the instant leave all to follow a stranger. According to Luke, they 
had felt the spell of Jesus' discourse, whkh might well have been on the 
symbolism or higher parable-like meaning of the vocation his lakc^de 
audience knew best. They had also had a demonstration of lit^ strange 
and uncanny power to locate fish, and by the use of it had certainly 
acquired a Liny fortune. In Matthew and Mark the call and the obe- 
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di€Qce to it by this quatcmioo of fishcnncn seems a psychological mir- 
acle of almost bypnotic will-compdling power, white Luke finds a 
natural motivation in a physical miracle, a distinct step downward 
showing both Jesus and these disdptcs b a weird light, Jesus' per- 
sonal power over the will of others is lessened^ while the alacrity of 
obedience with which the call is obeyed sugge&ts an clanent of sordid- 
ness. 

It has been asked why, when convinced of Jesus' power to locate 
fish as they could not, they did not urge him to enter their calling 
Instead of leaving it themselves on the moment of their greatest success. 
Some have assumed a bargain by which Jesus promised to return and 
repeat the miracle from time to time, so that they would really catch 
more fish if they spent the interim Hith him, on which view of course 
their alle^ance was bought, or they were freed for a time by the great 
haul to follow their inclinations. Carpers have objected that whatc\-er 
may be true of shad, herring, and mackerel in the sea, fish ne\'cr as- 
semble so densely in a take of this size as to make such catches as are 
here described possible, and also that the Csh now in this lake do not 
do so. It has even been argued that all of the species of &5h which had 
this peculiar instinct of flocking togeUier were here caught and their 
race made extinct- At any rale, we are totd that fish in this lake now 
show no such habits. Another view is that Jesus noticed the shoal of 
fish when he was speaking, and when he was through naturally called 
Simon's attention to it; while still another commentator urges that the 
multitude had drawn the fish together in great numbers by throwing 
cnimbs from their lunch into the water. Still another says that if it 
was a true miracle Jesus must have had not merely the power to per- 
ceh^e but to gather fish as Orpheus did beasts; that such was Jesus* 
magnetic charm that even aquatic forms of life were attracted, indi- 
cating a sympathy of nature with supreme virtue, although it has bccu 
objected that this was mconsistcnt with other intimations that Jesus 
felt kindly toward birds and flowers while he lured the poor fish to 
their destruction. 

AH this materialization of metaphors and allegories, so character- 
istic of infantilism, is at the same time pathetic and full of the charm 
of naivete, and so at the other crtronc is the pedantic skepticism as 
to whether the first i^sciples were really ever fishermen at all, but 
that the typological force of the analogy between fish and making 
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coDverts tnuttfonned thdr vocation «5 well as invented the niirade. 
The Klcgdoro is a net, gatberiog good and bad, to be sorted lacer< 
Max Mullet, Coxe, Kuhn, and nmny others have abundantly shown 
how mctApbors do often tend to be t«ikcn liter&IIy and so beconie the 
germ of rn)*thology, and how spiritual meanings tend, as by a law of 
p^hic gravity, lo lower literal and material levels. Of this law we 
must conclude that wc have here another illustration, and that the 
]X)wer of Jesus' discourse in the boiit and the enthusiasm of a newly 
awakened consdou&neK of a great rcdcmpti\'e v,-ork m these four men 
who now perhaps come ox-cr from John's mission, now put vividly 
into terms of their onm calling, rather than a command to follow 
reinforced by a miracle, made them devote themselves to Jesus' 
Mcssianisra. In this view all becomes natuml and in full accordance 
with the higher laws of psychodynamics. 

Wliat a better rhetorician or even liistorian than the Evangelists 
would have said is that Jesu£ in calling the first four discii^ mao- 
Aged to impress them with the idea that he could teach them objcct- 
1c<fion-wi5e to draw crowds as he had done, as if (in the sense ^Vaihing- 
er'& philosophy des ols ob) be were to teach them where always to find 
shoals of fish awaiting them. That they bad caught nothing all the 
ru^l before was a doubly determined symbol, first of the night pre- 
ceding contracted with the day m which ihcy noxv were, symbolized by 
Jesus' new life and his presence; secondly, their utter failure to catch 
anytliing tj^i^^^d their prcWou^j inabiUty to impress themselves upon 
men. But this w-is offset, thirdly, by the implicEttion that under his 
guidance they should draw crowds as the}" had filled their boats with 
fish. Thus we have some Insight as to the inner motivation that hn- 
pelled them on the instant at bis behest to follow Jesus, which the more 
laconic First and Second Gospelsdonolgive,andwcarcablc toobxnate 
the vulgarity and increase the power for edification of the incident if 
taken literally and crassly. In this Jesus was more than a clair\'oyant 
fish-finder. If this had been all, he might have been a god of fishermen, 
or thought to be a god of fishes themselves- We can perhaps better 
understand, if not entirely sympathise with, the mar\'cllous power 
which the fish symbol '^X^^t as an anagram foi J es^usChrisios Th^u 
Uhs Soter has. The symbol has been oveilo<Lded with meanings 
liitherto not understood or explamed. Here again It needed but a 
slight insight into the psychological Ia^%'s that govern the workings of 
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the soul to save the Church from ages <A gross materialism of faith 
and of taking purely natural p^yclil^! |iioce&s for a phy&icai aad ficasiiious 
prodigy. ]f Jesus' phrase, f;&hers of men, was apUy pedagogic and 
efiective with these followers, it is easily earned loo far as the Church 
has often done. To fish for converts is m no sense the best trope for 
bruiging men to Chrisliaaily. It oot only suggests Jesuitism and 
artifice where utter sincerity and candour should be, but, pushed a step 
too far^ breaks down as a simile, for lish are not benefited but destroyed 
by being caught, while men arecaught for their everbsttng betterment, 

(c) The Feedings — Famine during the Exodus had been relieved 
miraculously by manna and quails. In the great drouth under Ahab, 
Elijah prrs'ented the meal of his widowed hostess from wasting or her 
oil from failing. So when Elisha's hundred disciples suffered famine, 
twenty barley loaves and a little crude corn were made sufGcivnC by a 
miracle. The supper, too, that Jesus instituted the last evening of fats 
life, coDsisted in the breakiog and distribution of bread, and the arisen 
Jesus was first recognized as he broke bread with his disciples in the 
same characteristic way as he had done at the sacrament when msti- 
tuting the supper, winch was itself a counterpart of the feeding with 
manna and quails. The latter is told Iwice^ too, in the Old Testament 
and so there is a second somewhat diverse miracle of marvellous feeding 
reported by Matthew and by MarL In the first the Twelve had just 
returned frara their firat mission, and Jesus wished to retire with them; 
but crowds followed, and Jesus taught and healed, Bui toward the 
evening the disciples suggested that the multitude be scot away out 
of tlie wilderness to buy food in the villages. Jesus commanded to 
fecdthem, and was asked if the disciples should buy two hundred pence 
worth of bread, Asking what provisions they had, he lA-as told five 
barley loaves and two small fishes. He then commanded that the 
pcoi^le be made to ^t on the grass in an orderly way, look the bread, 
blessed it, looked up to heaven and passed it to the disciples to give 
to the multitude. All ate and were filled, and they gathered twelve 
baskets full of fragments. This marvel is told by all four of the Evan* 
gelists, all of whom agree on the above figures and also in the estimate 
that there were some five thousand people present 

In the second miraculous feeding (Matthew and Mark only) the 
multitude numbered four thousand, and had been with Jesus for three 
days. He had compassion upon them because in the wilderness they 
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bad Dothing to cat. Se%-co loaves and a few unall iishes were all that 
could be fouad lo the larder of the disdples. Taking these viands atxl 
gi\'iDg thanks, Jesus handed them to the discipies to be distributed- 
Ali were filled, and seven baiJcets full were gathered up. Luke ozaits 
this second miracle, and John seems to compound the two. In the 
wiidemess Jesus had been tempted by hunger, and John makes Jeaua 
ask Philip, "Whence shall we buy bread that these can cat?*' to test him. 
The people after eating ^d, This U of truth that prophet that should 
come into the world. In the second mirade, too, Jesus had just 
preached and healed. John is alwa>'s ready to modulate from the 
literal to the spiritual aspect and we t€r^a. As for Hegel the real is 
the ratioiul and the rational is the real, £o to J<^ all things 3>inbolic 
of higher meanings ore real and tiu versa. Barley, too, was the cheap- 
est bread, and fish the commoncit food In that region. 

Many have asked when the actual miracle of increase took place-^ 
in the hands of Jesus during his prayer or in the hands of the disciples as 
they distributed the food, or in the bands or mouths of the mulliiudc, 
.Assuming the first as most in the spirit of ihc narrative, Strauss asks 
whether the loaves and fishes were multiplied in number as they come 
one after another from Jesus' hand, or whether each loaf grew to satisfy 
one fifth of the rauUilude and to supply two and four tenths of the 
twelve baskets of fragments. Here erpositors vie with one another in 
shifts and evasions to rid themselves of so embarrassing a mirade or 
to make it more palatable to faith. Did the people follow Jesus, not 
to hear him or even to be heakd, but rather to be fed in a bread-line? 
Did they know of the miracle, or think Jesus a generous almoner of 
food that he had provided himself? Only John suggests that they 
kne^'; and would it not have been wiser on Jesus' part to let them 
know? Perhaps he gave a hospitable lunch which was afterward 
conceived as supernatural. 

Finally, the fact that the fragments are gathered wltli care that 
nothing be left suggests more than economy, for the early Giurch 
held that the loss of the smallest fragment of the eucharistic body of 
Our Lord was almost sacrilege. Twelve baskets would be one for 
each disciple, and the seven baskets in the second feeding may have 
been suggested by the number of loaves ^vhich were on hand, or of the 
seven deacons that served the sacred elements in the early agapa> 

This miracle involves nothing less than the creation of food. Tie 
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supply 1& mcreased s^bout a thousandfold. The grain, and perhaps 
fishj came into existence on the spot and at a moment, ready cooked. 
The conventional exegetes have long had lecourse to their favourite 
phrase of accelerated processes by the Lord, to whom a thousand years 
are as one day. But he also established seed-time and harvest. He 
might create a new world, but to abrogate his own laws implies that 
they were inadequate to sappoit the higher spiritual development ia 
the new order ot things. Moreover, Jesus had refused to make stone 
into bread for himself, and why should he do it for others? This 
miracle is plainly a rough-hewn allegory of heavenly bread or treasure 
that grows by being spent, and we must not substitute the letter for 
the spirit. Jesus would lift men above the sense of hunger or ap- 
petite generally. Some have suggested that in the crowd were those 
who had a stirplus of food, and that they were moved by hospitality 
or brotherly love to forget social barriers and share their store with 
others. Fellowship may not satisfy hunger, but it may make men 
forget it. Very common b the suggestion that Jesus fed the souls 
of his hearers so full of heavenly bread by his teaching that physical 
hunger was forgotten, and his slender stores of food were not eaten 
but merely broken, Keim figures that Jesus* achievement here was 
two hundred times greater than that of Elisha, who fed one hundred 
sons of the prophets on twenty barley loaves* for here five thousand 
were fed with five, 

(d) Tempest — In one thrice-toId tale it was decided to cross the 
Lake of Galilee, and after they had put out there was a great stonn that 
seemed about to swamp the ship, while Jesus lay m the stem asleep 
on a pillow- The disciples awoke him, asking him whether he cared not 
if they perished, and called upon him to save them. He ascribed their 
fear to lack of faith, and then rebuked the winds and raging waves 
saying. Peace, be still, and there was a great calm. The people feared 
and marvelled, asking one another what manner of man be was that 
winds and waves obeyed him. 

In what is apparently another incident, told by all four of the 
Evangelists, Jesus sent the disdples aaoss the same Lake of Galilee 
while he remained behind to send the multitude away, and then 
retired to pray^ John says to escape being made a king by force. By 
evening the ship was in the midst oE the lake and tossed by angry bil- 
k:w&, and in the fourth watch of the night when, John says, they were 
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tweDty-fivt or thirty leagues off shore, they saw Jesus waUung toward 
them on the water, and Mark saj's they thought he was a ghost. 
To calm their new terror he called out, It is I, be not afraid; although 
one rqxirt ^>'s he made ut first as though he would go by. Peter said. 
If il is thou, call mc to come to tbce, and he was called to come; but 
after starting he became afraid and began to sink, crying. Lord, save 
mc. Then Jesus caught him by the hand, rebuked his doubt, and both 
entered the ship, and the wind ceased although John says, *' Im- 
mediately the ship was at the land whither thc>' went*' as if it were 
rairaciilou.s!y transported over the twenty-five or thirty Leagues^ and 
that the people glwrificd him ai^ the Son of God- Mark says: "They 
considered not the miracle of the loaves; for their hearts were hard- 
ened." VMen they had landed^ all the sick in the villages and coun- 
try and the cities round about were brouglit, and as many as touched 
even the hem of his garment were made whole. 

In the first incident Jcsus^ sleep after a hard day's woik brings into 
effective contrast divine repose and the distress of earth. When called 
in panic and cxlremiiy, both wind and a^tivc sjink to peace as if bowed 
by his presence and rebuke. He did not pray, but commanded as God 
did of old the waters of the Red Sca> He had a control no less than 
magical over both raging dements and perturbed souls. In the other 
lake tale Mark makes JcsuG about to pass by a^ a stranger, as if he had 
not scco or thought oi the ship; but he responded to a call to come 
aboard, whereupon the wind ceased of itself without command, as if in 
obedience to bis unspoken wish, alihougli he had apparently not 
smoothed his own path over the rough ^v■ave£, upon which his footing 
must have been most precarious. Here Jesus is not asleep, but absent* 
and the implication is that had he been awake or present the elements 
would not have broken forth from their bounds. As to Peter's venture, 
some think it a later and spurious interpolation^ Lange curiously 
acfommodatcs by saying that Peter "was perhaps a high-water 
Ireadcr/' but that the waves were so high they comjielled him to swim 
and hnally threatened to submerge him- Oelsbausen thinks Jesus' 
water walking was a case of Icvitation or rarefaction of the body, 
and that the incident favours Docctism, or that his coiporeal nature 
bad already begun to undergo progressive etheriiation. Paulus says 
that probably the disciples falsely thought they saw him. Venturini 
suggests that Jesus was really on shore, and in the dawn or 
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mist and fog which en^^Ta]>pe<i him be seemed to be out at sea. Thi» 
is favoured by John's account of the speedy leading, and so wc arc 
told Jesus really drew Peter out of the shallow water in which he was 
floundtiriog and wading very near the shore. 

These scenic miracles have many parallels, ancient and modern, 
Eke the Philopedes who ran over the grccn JEgc^m Sea with cork-shod 
feet, escorting ships far out to sea. There arc also many Old Testa- 
ment parallels. In Psalm 107 the rcstoralion from captivity is de- 
scribed as a sailor brought to land from a tempest- Yahveh raised a 
strong wind, and they cried to the Lord, and he saved them. So Jesus 
h made to factualize this symbolic imagery. Hengstenbeig thinks 
that thus insights suggested by ancienl ^^Tilers were often realized, 
rather than that this realization was never effected at all by Jesus but 
fictitiously ascribed to him later. Tlie figure of the tempest soon came 
to refer predominantly not to ancient days but to the tribulations of 
the early Church, and even if there were no nuclear incident, some such 
tate was likely to be told of Jesus because of its tropical value. "The 
Lord makes a way on the sea, a path in the rnii^hly waters/' and Job 
gaid, "be walks upon the sea ason a floor/' He calms perturbed minds, 
comes to his friends in their hour of need. In a sharper and more 
acuminated way he helps on the Instant the failing faith of one who 
with characteristic sudden impulsiveness essayed more than he could 
accomplish, and this is a sweet assurance that comes home to the heart. 
Socrates bad taught that no real evil could befall the good man, li%'ingor 
dead; but Jesus here shows liim^ell a very present personal help in time 
of trouble. If the embodiment of this fond hope and wish were couched 
in even more impossible terms it would have been too precious to be 
sloughed oEf or thrown into the rubbish heap of vulgar superstition. 

The heuristic meat most often found here is in Peter's venture, 
his failure and rescue, which Goethe thought a beautiful illustrution 
of the fact that man succeeds in desperate undertakings if only he 
has faith and courage, while If he lacks confidence be faUs. Again, it 
teaches that man's extremity is God's opportunity. Something like 
this is the only moral hacc fabnia doccL We also see how inferior 
Jesus is to Yahveh in controlling nature^ as he is superior to him in 
dealing with human affairs. Jesus does act bring storm and rala» 
ttop the sun, control thunder, cleave the sea, shake the earth, bring 
fioods, but his domain ia the body and soul of man. , 
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Da\-ies^ niaJccs fotty-fiix miracles, but fourteen of these arc allustom 
found In one or more of ibe Gospels where various cures are asserted, 
but which he thinks refer to at least fourteen groups of more or less 
cnisceUitneous healing, and there are many p^ra&es indicating that very 
large numbers had been cured. "He hcided all that were skk/' " He 
healed many that were sick of divert diseases." Thc>' brought the 
sick to him and " he laid his hands on cvciy one of them and healed 
them." "Devils also came otit of many, crying out" He nrent 
through all CatBee, preaching and casting out devils. "Healing 
all manner of tfiseax." "The whole multitude sought to touch him: 
for there went wlue out of him and healed them alL" ''Tbcy brought 
unto him all dck people that were taken with divers diseases and 
torments, and those which were possessed with devils, and those which 
werr lunatic and those that had the palsy; and he healed them.'* He 
cured many of their infinniUes and plagues, and of evil spirits; and 
unto many that were blind he gave sight, " And Jesus vent about aQ 
Galilee teaching in their 5>^nagogues and preaching the Gospel of the 
Klngckim, and healjng all Enanner of sickness and all manner of di^ 
ease.*' ^Healed them that had need of healing." "They brought 
unto him all that were diseased, and besought him that they might 
only touch the hem of bis garment: and as many as touched were 
made perfectly whde/' "And great multitudes came unto turn hav- 
ing with them those that were lame, blind, dumb* maimed, and many 
othcni, and cast them down at Jesus' feet; and he healed tbcoL" 

These general statements concerning many miracles are all of 
healing and none of nature wonders, and the query arises why if Jesus 
cured so many on what principle it was that those abo\'e more circum- 
stantially described wtrt singled out from the others. 

The Impression made by Jesus* miracles on those who were eye- 
witnesses to them ^^'as very diverse. As to tfte disciples, at the draught 
of fishes Peter was profoundly awed, crying, " Depart from me for I am 
a sinful man," and to him and the other three disciples then chosen, 
who seemed to have accepted their call because of the impres^on this 
wonder made on them, Jesus said, "Fear not," John said that the 
disciples believed m him at and after the Cana miracle. They seem 
soon to expect healing miracles and to accept tbem almost as a matter 
of course, and were more inclined to bring Jesus and his patients 
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tCKctber thaa to protect him from their importuiuty. In heali&s 
they 5wm to h&ve regarded themselves as in a sense apprentices to 
the art, and Jesus as theii master. In stilling the tempest they were 
rebuked for faithlessne^, and when he came to them walking oa 
the water they feared agaiOj and, Matthew said, confessed him to be 
the Son of God; and Mark, that their hearts were hardened and that 
they had not considered the miracle of the loaves. This suggests 
that the disciples were not inclined to believe but rather to doubt the 
nature miracles, or at least that they were not wonted to them. They 
had no intimation beforehand that he could or would raise Lazarus, 
and when told of the reports of Jesns' own Resurrection thought them 
idle tales. On the whole, it appears that the disciples, while expecting 
him to perform certain cures, emulated his power to do so. By the 
nature and resuscitation miracles they were amazed, but far Erom 
being convinced that he was divine because of tbem> Nor did they 
ever attempt to emulate him in performing: these except in the case 
of Peter's walking on the water. Thus the Evangelists liave not made 
the disciples react to these greater marvds as normal human nature 
should and must, and this constitutes another source of doubt whether 
they ever occurred or were realty seen by the disciples. They were 
later completely convinced, though gradually and in stages, that Jesus 
had arisen; but the raising of Lazarus and the nature wonders left no 
tiace on their hvcs such as they must have dote had they really oc- 
curred. They never expected them beforehand, and never believed 
in them later, because they never saw them. , 

As to the patiattSt those healed at a distance seem not to have 
known that Jesus had anything to do with their cure. Those resur- 
rected seemed dazed, but we are told almost nothing of them after their 
resuscitation. Some of those healed went their way without even giving 
thanks, while others overwhelmed Mm mth gratitude and some desired 
to become his followers. It was the demoniac who first of all and un* 
reservedly confessed and proclaimed Wra divine- John's congenital 
blmd man courageously protested Jesus' power, braving even the 
Pharisees to do so. Some of the sick Iiad most earnestly entreated him 
to cure them, while the demoniacs most violently resisted cure> Some 
had indomitable faith, and some none< The friends and relatives of 
those cured were most uniformly true to himian nature in thm conduct- 
It would seem that Jesus would have the warmest of all places in 
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the hearts of those he healed. To ihrii cure his fame among the popu* 
lace was chiefly due- But even the frieads of those lo whom he gratu- 
itously dispensed physical salvation have left no very tangible token of 
gratitude^ and seem to have made no oficrings, although some seem to 
have spent their substance on other healers, and none of the latter 
appeared desirous o£ learning the potent secret of the Great Phys^ician- ^i 
These patients restored to health must, according to the (kwpd impli- ^| 
cation^ have been very many. They and their relatives were among 
the first and mo&t ardent believers, but little influence seems e\*er 
to have emanated from them in jcsus' behalf even in his hotira of trial. 
Had they numbered hundreds or thousands, it would seem tb^t they 
and the multitude of those who had seen and known of the cures must 
have constituted an clement of more influence upon Jesus' life than vr^ 
are told they had. Mary ilagdalcnc, out of whom se\'en devils were 
cast, seems to have yielded with abandon to the sentiment of gratitude 
and love to a degree that illustrates the Freudian ''transfer.'* But 
many of those, like, c. g., the nine lepers, seem to ha\'c gone their way 
as if desiring to have their disease sod its cure forgotten. No others 
who had cons'alesced under his influence were in his train of followeis. 
Nor did he choose tho&c who had been rescued from a sinful life by a 
great salvation. In Paul's life and teaching healing played little more 
than a metaphorical rdle, nor in the patrbtic writers does it loom up as 
in the Evangelists. All these considerations indicate again that it 
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ezaggeratcd. 

As for the scribes and Phcfisees, who were often present or totd 
afterward (as In the case of Lazarus and elsewhere), they were never 
connnced but jealous and enraged, and the more manifest the miracu- 
lous power the more they sought to destroy Jesus. From the accom- 
plishment of this their chief end they were restrained by fear because 
the people favoured Jesus while they censureci him, not because he had 
healed, but because he had healed on the Sabbath day, and again be- 
cause he bad arrogated to himself divine power by forgiving sins- The 
scribes, Pharisees, priests, and elders, these were bb implacable enemies 
seeking to entangle him in his words, to incite the people against him, 
and to take him by craft Tlicir attitude was that he was an impostor 
and pretender, Renan thinks it was theh- machinations that really 
checked Jesus' career prematurely. They bargained with Iscartot. 
accused him, sent ofliccrs to arrest him, suborned false witnesses, 
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testified him to Mate, taunted turn on the ctobb, bribed the aoldieis to 
say that his body had been stolen. He was followed by their implac- 
able hate from first to last, and while accepting some of his cures they 
explained them by assuming him to be in league wiih the devil. Thus 
they, at least, were convinced of no other miracles than these which by 
implication they did admit in certain cascSj and which they, too, had 
some power lo do. 

Apologists for the Jewish hierarchy urge that its rancour has been 
exaggerated, especially in the early part of Jesus' career, and that he 
was comparath'ely unknown at Jerusalem, entering that dty only near 
the close of his ministry; that his fame was chiefly Galilean, and that it 
was the gentile propaganda of Paul that intensified opposition and 
made an atmosphere in which every divergence that arose later was 
put back into Jesus' lifetime and exaggeraled. According to this view, 
the Gospels do injustice to the representatives of Jewish orthodoxy 
by scckijig to magnify Jesus' influence and make it far more formidable 
than It became during his life. We are told that the acdalm of his 
entrance into Jerusalem and the attention he received there were exag- 
gerated^ and abo that there were real grounds in his teaching and deeds 
for accusing him of sedition; while his caustic and unpolitic vitupera- 
tions madt^ him seem not only a heretic but a fanatic to impartial 
minds in the holy city, who knew hitn only from without, and saw 
chiefly his unique genius for making enemies, which Pilate quite failed 
lo iindeistand, Jesus' torrid outbursts of indignation, the impreca- 
tions expressed in the woes he bunched, awful as the curse of Rome by 
Richelieu or the excommunication formula of the synagogue hurled 
later against Spinoza— these it was not in human nature to endure. 
Hence his death was even more inevitable than that of Socrates, and 
the misrepresentation of him by his enemies was more exaggerated 
than that of Socrates by the sophists, whom the later historians of 
Greek philasophy have done much to reinstate without thereby dim- 
ming the lustre of the great hcbamic artist of ancient Athens. Jesus, 
although he made no such apology as Socrates did, claiming that in- 
stead of death he should be supported by a pension, nevertheless 
deemed himself as good a citizen as Socrates did. Surely, Jesus, black 
as he is made to have painted these villains in the drama of bis life, 
would never have sanctioned the way or degree in which his persecutors 
and their descendants have become the persecuted during the Cluistian 
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centuries. How could a Jewish Messiah, the prodaimtr of the gospel 
of love, hEvc forc9CCD» much less faAvt kit behind him, thi£ legacy of 
hate instead? 

FinaUy, the mtiUUude generally present, like the chorus of the 
old Greek tragedy, performed a not very dissimilar function. They 
?ferc amazed, murmured, bclin-ed, praised God, acknowlirdgcd Jesus 
to be his Son, and were generally favourable and prone to believe, 
though sometimes divided in opinion and also eager to profit by being 
fed or having their friends cured. 

The>' are not only less often present, but are less responsive, and 
their reactions were less natural perhaps, or merely conventional, even 
in the presence of the most stupendous wonders, to which the recorded 
responses arc not unlike those evoked by marvels within the range of 
possible psychotherapy- In geaenil, the more inexplicable the prodigy, 
the less the number of those who saw it or the less they said about it, 
suggesting that they were impressionable sensation seekers to whom the 
Great Healer was only a transient object of fickle curiosity, without 
dreaming of the higher spiritual meanings of which the miracles were 
8>*mbob> Else why were these regions where Jesus did most of his 
mightiest works and where the new Gospel was preached, of which he 
was the centre, not those most favourable for his doctrine to take 
quickest and deepest root? WTiy was this not the ground chosen for 
the first and most effective preaching after Pentecost? Common sense 
would surely indicate that this would be the richest soil, for here per- 
sonal reminiscences of Jesus and the best things he said and did were 
freshest* This would certainly seem to have constituted a unique 
field for a propaganda, but it seems to a great extent to ha\-c been 
unutilized and left to go to waste. The seed Jesus planted here p?as 
unharvested. This again suggests that there may have been an exag- 
geration of marvels. 

In the cure of the blind man, the leper, the rabing of Juru5*s 
daughter, the Transfiguration, etc., secrecy is enjoined, but usually 
in vain^ while some patients are taken apart as if to prevent publicity* 
But the injunction to secrecy is never said to have been observed, and 
in the case of some of the I^ser, and even the greater, miracles like 
walking on the water and raising Lazarus, no such injunction is re- 
corded. Many miracles are done before the multitude, as all should 
have been if they were chiefly credentials of Messianity; and there is no 
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more reason or coDsistertcy among the different wonders in Jesus' 
seeking or avoiding publicUy than in his now wishing and now being 
reluctant to do miracles. Many motives for enjoining silence have 
been conjectured, viz., Jesus' mortification at having to validate 
tumself , his word, and his work in this way when he desired to do so by 
his doctrine chiefly or alone. Again, he may have objected bc<:ause 
he saw that his wonders were being used as ad^'crtiscmcnts and drew 
crowds excessively large wUch made too great djafis upon his time 
and energy^ Again, it may have been due to a wish on hk part to 
reserve some miracles to the narrower and more esoteric circle of his 
disciples and friends, and that he thus made a distinction between the 
mass of spectators and the acolytes closest to him. Agwi, it has been 
ascribed to a desire not to offend the Pharisees too greatly or prema- 
turely, since these seemed especially to exasperate them. Again, wc 
might as^^ume that they were really natural though striking deeds of a 
kind which, he feared, if told and retold generally, would grow into 
supernatural events, and that he had a penetrating intuition that in his 
social environment he was in grave danger of what he abhorred, viz., 
being regarded as a breaker or suspender of natural laws, thus antici- 
pating and seeking to prevent just the fate that he suffered. On this 
latter view, Jesus forbade gossip when he thought it would lead to an 
exaggeration which would become ex^ntually untruth. Again, to-day 
tt is often the patient who wishes the doctor to be silent about his 
trouble and its cure, but there is no tntimatioo that Jesus desired tus 
cures concealed in the interests of the patient. Nor was it that he had 
private methods or remedies, as Paulus suggested, such as would to-day 
be patentable, and which be desired to keep to himself and to his disd- 
ples. 

If the Evangelists had a subconscious sense that they were mis- 
representing what their master really did, then iheir dim compunction 
might well express and also case itscU by representing Jesus as forbid- 
ding that it be told at all, knowing in their own hearts that he would 
not have sanctioned thetr mode of telling it. Thus they tended to 
alone for the injustice th«r inmost conscience felt they were doing him 
while telling what, to them, was an improvement on the exact lustoric 
truth. Moreover, by assigning this dread of publicity to Jesus more 
colour was given to thdr intimation that there were many othei 
unreported miracles concerning which his injunction of silence had 
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been observed. If know1t:iige of some of these leaked out despite hti 
wish, surely the kticr irould be effective in the case of other of his 
marvellous doings. In fact» though he did noLhmg to merit the fame of 
the th^umaturg^st and wa^ both unable and um^illing to do ftnything 
to bring this fame upon himself, he knew his dieniUc, and that the 
procli\itics of his age were in this direction. He had a haunting dread 
that he would be misconceived and misrepresented just here, and this 
feeluig on his parL is reflected to us in the Evangelists under the dis- 
guised form of representing him as lr>Tng to keep real miracles secret. 
From this new angle of approach, therefore^ indicationB seem to 
converge to the conclusion that Jesus did he^ certain neun^aths and 
p5>'chopat:hs who abounded about him, and also that his rarely im- 
pressive personality, backed by great local fame, caused at least tem- 
porary betterment in some cases of other kinds, Wc sec modern con- 
firmations of this in vulgar contemporary liealers like Slater, Dowie, 
and even in the occasional successes of the most arrant and knavish 
medicEil quacks and charlatans, in which scierlific psycholog>' is finditig 
rich new material, while the higher forms of faith- and mind-cure also 
tend to bring such cases wichin the range of natural law and to save 
them from wholesale rejcaion as superstitious- On the other hand, 
these selfsame modem instances teach us how very slight and transient 
betterments of this kind tend almost me^-ilably to grow in the mind 
of the patient, and also by behig told and retold, to grow into marvels 
that arc preposterous and absurd, and how readily a molo-hill may be- 
come a mountain and credulity make a grain of mustard seed into a 
great tree. Not only were there, in fact, no other mighty works save 
these healings done by Jesus, but, as we saw above, the surfaces of 
cleavage between them and all the other spurious wonder talca are stiD 
traceable. The disciples could heal in modo magistTi,h\ii weredirectcd, 
were able, and wished, to do no other miracle. The physical marveU 
of the Old Testament order died out with Jesus. The fact that the 
difidples cured, marvellously inx'atidated the^e cures of Jesus as proob 
of his Messianilyj and therefore the Evangelists had to stress those 
of other kinds, or else Jesus could no longer be thought divine be- 
cause of his supernatural power. Unless he outdid his disdples, 
they were as divine as he so far as the range of this kind of attestation 
went- Had the disciples not developed some of his power to heal, 
therefore, one motive of representing Jesus as outdoing them and paaa- 



iQg beyond the realm of what is possible to man would have been ab- 
sents Again, as we saw above, the really supernatural doings of Jesus 
cIlhtT Ich no traces on the minds and heart-* of hLi dibdplcs or eke 
caused fe^ and aversion, the dianielrical opposite of the eScct the 
normal cures nude upon them; and only in the age of the Evangelists, 
and by them, was the attitudL' of the disciples toward the superhuman 
achievements of Jesus revereed. The stone the disciples rejected 
became to the EvangeUsts the chief stone of the corner^' 

Thus, to summarize, geneticiam gives us a new loteipretation of 
the miracles of Jesus which^ while accepting all the negative results 
of antisupernatura) criticism, at the £ame time gives them a novel 
and precious significance, and invests them with a value even greater 
than they held before. As objective facts capable of dtiematograpluc 
reproduciiun they are one and all (save only certain cases of curing or 
bettering certain types of disease, to which we ha\'c modem parallels) 
as false to both nature and history as hippogrifis, centaurs, phocniics^ 
or the most fantastic exploits of the denizens of Olympus or Walhalla. 
In the literal sense in which the synoplists record and orthodo:^ ac- 
cepts them, they are as untrue as dreams or hallucinations, and would 
have been no Iks abhorrent to Jesus than was the formal sanctimoni- 
ousness or the hypocritical piety agwist which he launched his most 
impasaoned invectives. How he shrank from the reputation of a 
thnumaturgist even the Gospel writers who in\estcd him with it did 
nut have the wit to disguise, but involuolajily htjtray !t to us in their 
recitals, as we have seen. 

:\gain, miracles have never been entirely assimilated by the 
Christian consdousness, but have remained as foreign bodies in it, 
perhaps more or less encysted in its system of doctrine. They have 
always necessitated a double housekeeping and more or less dualization 
of mind. Over against a world of reason and science based on the 
senses, they require as a postulate another order of things with its 
o^iTi organ, faith, which b created for their special conservation. 
Where natural and supernatural impinge or collide, the latter is su- 
preme. We have to pass from the cosmos to an epicosmic woridj and 
between the two we must evolve a watertight compartment, buQdbg 
a coffer-dam, as it were, about certain articles of faith winch the 
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mediaeval Church ejpUciUy, and we implicitly, rueT\^e as Uboo to 
reofOD, A Urge port of the enttie bistor>' of ChruU&D thought hAS 
coQsistcd of reciprocal claims, concessions, Acooondodations, as be* 
tween these two vie^-s of the world, and the rivilrj', hate, penecution, 
and mutual outlawry o( their partisans' stiU subsist^ Yet evea more 
tragic, perhaps, b the schizophrenia caused by these two trends that 
essists in so many itxliv dual souls. Tht vtry bittemc^ of the cham- 
[uons of ultra-oonsen'atism in religion is due to the fact that they 
themseh'es feel heretical promptings in the dq>ths of their souls. In 
letting loose the odium tkcologkum against skeptics thc>' are really 
fading to suppress by force nascent doubts in themselves. The 
apostles of science, on the other hand, m pouring out the vials of tbetr 
scorn upon belie^'e^s have abo done violence to thcii own souls and 
have come to falsely think themselves irreligious when, in fact, an 
undevout scientist, who spends his life in thinking God's thougjits 
after him in the world of nature and mind, would be, as the proverb 
has it, mad if he were really undevout 

To this tragic schism or bifurcation of the soul genetJdsm comes 
as a mediator and unifier, accepting all real af^rmations of both parties 
and ignoring only their negations. Both arc right, and each b a con- 
servator of the truth, but in diDercnt ways. The error of both is lack 
of insight into the nature of the human soul. Genetic analytic psy- 
chology comes forward as a reconciler, doing justice to both sides and 
violence to neither, and asserting even for miracles and before the 
tribunal of science, a new and higher value, while at the same time 
den>^ to them every vestige of objective reality. On what ground 
do we base this great and paradoxical claim? 

The answer to this question is found in a transforming conception 
of the nature and fiuicttoning of the soul itself. As long as it was 
concaved as s>'nonymous with consciousness no light could come from 
this source- On this view reason is built up on the basis of sense per- 
ccption^ and every mental construction is formed b the focus of apper^ 
ccption and takes the predominant form of objectivity. Psychology, 
to be sure, had a class of objects peculiar to itself; but its method was 
thai of the physical sdcnces, and to these it looked for its logical norms. 
The reign of law was so universal that no testimony conceivable could 
ever prove a mirodc. Seeing then would not be bdicwkfi but would 
be merely delusions or balludnations. 
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According to the new view of the soul, however, consciousnese is 
only one partial expression of psychic Ufe. It b narrow and limited, 
if not at bottom corrective and remedial It ts intense only where 
adjustinent is needed or something is liable to go wrong, while most 
of its activities go on beneath the threshold of consciousness. Much 
that strives to come into its focus fails to do so, and therefore can find 
expression, if at all, only tn movements or tendencies to move or actr 
or else in the vast domain of feeling, sentiment, and emotion with their 
somatic reverberations. There are strivings, trends, wishes, an^ctica 
galore that are perpetually repressed and submerged, and that often 
express themselves in abnormal ways as symptoms of the many grouped 
and tabulated kinds that pathology rubricizes. Sometimes these 
multifarious tendencies, incapable of taking conscious forms, evade 
the checks that hold them in leash, and appear, perhaps, as over- 
accentuations of insignificant experiences or objects. In the folk-soul, 
where the phenomena of individual experience aie often rewritten, 
only in larger and more legible cbarartexs, we have a good ilIu5itration 
of this class of happenings in fetishism. Here some insignificant and 
often chance object is lifted out of its class, made sacred, supercharged 
with affectivity, and exalted to a significance for life and death itself 
because overdetermiaed by becoming a focus of mLliiform and often 
submerged assooations. These processes and products often seem 
causeless and senseless, but U the data are accessible so that they can 
be analyzed, they can always be shown as subject to the severest 
laws of cause and eSect. There is really no such thing as chance in 
the whole psychic world, sane or insane* The same is true of amatory 
fetishism. One person, usually in dawning pubesence, is drawn to 
another of the opposite sex by the deep laws of compensation — which 
we call love. The elements of the attraction are deep and many, and 
too intricately complicated for consciousness to grasp, so that before 
it is recognized as love it may already be far along in its deveiopment. 
To immature minds thus some one trait or feature, hair or eai^, gait, 
voice, or even attire and gesture arc focusscd on to the exclusion of all 
the other factors, which remain unconscious while this one completely 
fills the HtUc stage of apperception iUelf alone, yet excites every symp- 
tom, sensuous and psychic, of love. So, too, totemism illustrates e 
^milar hypertrophy of some special plant, animal, or lifeless objed 
about which it evolves a system of taboos. Again, certain attitudes 
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or acU are singled out and ritualized, spun about, almost impupat^d 
10 a felted mesix oi 5>inbolic meanings, and made sacrosanct by emo- 
tivity, until th^ become rq)rcsentattvcs or surrogates of & psychic 
'Constituency that h oftni too multifarious to be individuaUy counted, 
'stresses and trends of this order give imracles their unique importance. 
They arc made and clung to by psychic processes of the same order as 
the above, so that the explanation of either throws light upon the others. 
Miracles are all these together^ but more, so that the above only gives 
U£ a very general orientation for our quest. 

Again, the souJ is as laminated as the geological strata vhich 
now give us more or less coherent seriea of fossil remains shounng the 
ascending orders of life, as they evolve, one after another, from lo\rcst 
to highest, in which we ftnd that many t>'pcs ha^'e become extinct, 
while many other ancient ones ha^x been conser^'cd to our own day. 
Just as man arose at a relatively late stage, so consciousnes evcjved 
late and slowly out of a long series of preconscious stages of blind im- 
pulses and instincts. Man's conscious life to-day is a vcr)' recent 
product, and to be understood must be seen in its indefinite perspective 
which stretches back to the remotest past. Heredity conser^'es in our 
souls as well as in our bodies innumerable vestiges of all oiu* phyletic 
pedigree, many of which the infant recapitulates in its psychophysic 
growth. Thus our conscious apperception and rational activities rep- 
resent the topmost twigs of a vast but buried tree. Now this new 
peychic mode of rational life is still only partially cvoh-ed, and is 
therefore insecure and unstable. We have no such established equilib- 
rium with our environment as animals have acquired. Hence, our 
life is not on one level but rather on a stcq>ly inclined plane, and wc 
are incessantly alternating between intense adjustnacnt to the prcaentr 
in which we arc aggressive, alert, apperceptive, pressing on to new 
knowledge, overcoming obstacles, advancing the kingdom of man, 
pushing ahead to the unknown goal of life with the whole momentum 
of the evolutionary nisus behuid usj maximizing our strenuosity and 
e£Bciency and reinforcing our endeavour; or else, on the other hand, we 
relax, become passive or baclislidcrs, and revert to older and more 
autistic types of thought, feeling, and will. Even when most poten* 
tlalixed, man does not dream how atavistic he is and how be is shot 
through with old vdns which outbreak in all he does, sa>'s, and feeb: 
how childish, not to say how animal, in his secret heart, and, indeed, 
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in most of bis tun, soUen, ujtd hcben. To modern psychoanalytis ve 
owe much of the demonsuation of this new aspect of life and B^od. 
This is not expressed with entire adequacy by saying that our ps>-chic 
life is Urmnated, or that we live on an evolutionary kdder up and down 
ihe rungs of which we are constaatly moving. It is better to conceive 
All our conduct and mentation as complexly motivated by features 
new and old, adult and childish, ratioojd and irrationalj conscious and 
unconscious, so that everything that we do is coloured if not shaped 
by manifold factors from the Immemorial past. Rest, recreation, 
dreams, and even sicqj itself, as well as neuroses and psychoses, are all 
cither wholly or largely reversionary^ and ihcrefore often restorative. 

Now, during the first few decades after Jc&us' death and under the 
iuflucacc of the conviction that be bad arisen, the chief impression 
left by his I'Je and words was that he had brought a n^\ and higher 
typeof living, a sounder, broader \iew of the world, a unique standard 
of purity, and that those who followed him would survive deoth. But 
all this was as hard to characterize as is the superman for us. E\'ery 
memory' of him, and all he said and did, had nol only lo be reviewed 
but radically revised in the light of the Resurrection, which gave the 
disdplcs the hrst plenary conviction of his divinity. Had he remained 
in the tomb the vtemorabUia of hira, had they been written, would 
have been revised downward. The expcciaUons of his followers would 
have seemed to be too great, and he would have been regarded only 
as an earnest, intuitive soul preaching an idealism too good to be 
practically true, and with some power of healing by his pure and im- 
])resave personaUly. But now that he was certainly a god, all was 
transformed. Many of his parables dcahng with special precepts of 
the new life, as well as mudi else that he said, cculd be recalled, al- 
though a good deal was tost owing to the fallibility of memory and the 
inadequate appreciation of his significance while he was with them. 
Many things not forgotten could only be inaccurately reproduced. 
What was, then, the net resultant or the whole burden, the composite 
photograph, of what he meant to the world? 

It was, as we have said^ a higher, more dc\'otcd, and intense life; 
Init nothing is so hard lo characterize or describe. This life involved 
new ideals, motives, goals, a higher potentlallzation, and a complete- 
ness unmaTTed by an. It meant relief from the oppressive sense of 
inferiority that we all feci when wc compare what we are with what 
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we might have been. It meant a heightening of every power of maD,^^ 
a new dorainion of the saul over nature, such as science bos actually 
achie^'ed since: in short, a new and loftier kingdom of man. This 
was the real core, heart, root and sout of the new Gospel, which must 
be inlcnavely proclaimed to a careless, iDattcctivc, sordid world; and 
this must be done at once, for the end of things was near. Never wad 
such a great and pressing heuristic pedagogic problem presented to the 
mind of man, and those upon whose souls it pressed were by do means 
ideally fit to solve it, Paul had not known Jesus, and he attenq^tcd 
to reason the naatter out accordii;g to his lights. But the Evangettits^ 
must utilise their memories and traditions of him as he was in Lif^i^H 
and had do recourse save to find or make symbols of his message to the 
world which should^ if pos^'ble, be connected with his life and made 
central and integral to it. To this end they utilized the only possible 
q^bols within their reach. The new revelation dispensed to tfaetn 
could all be summed up in the most portative and striking way by say- 
ing that the Gospel is like bringing sight to the blind, hearing and 
speech to deaf mutes, voluntarj' movement to those who arc lame and 
paralytic, the curing of all specific diseases^ feeding the hungry with 
bread marx^ellously suppLicd^ changing the water of life to wine, speak* 
ing peace to tempest-tossed souls torn by fears and distress and by 
anxiety, the mother not only of all phobias but, a& we now know, of 
about every psychosis and neurosis, expelling the de\nls of temptation^ 
bringing perfect sanity^ and even raising the moribund or the dead. 
Such are the best possible tropes and symbols of the vita $tuova he had 
brought into the i^orld- ^d 

But the Evangelists were no rhetoricians, and figures of speech ^ 
could not satisfy them. They recalled that Jesus had wrought cures 
that seemed to them marvels^ and that they had imitated lum, noC^M 
without success, Moses and the prophets, too, had done e\'en greater™ 
marvels; but Jesus was now proven superior to them all» and doubtless 
could have done countless greater things than they. His Messianic 
o&fXt (^^) rc^iuired such deeds. He had in very truth done for soub 
pred&ely what the miracles they came to ascribe to him typified. Dur- 
ing all the years between his death and the composition of our Gospels 
there was a strong, if unconscious, deterruining tendency io make him 
do what it was so desirable that he should have done, and perhapa it 
was felt that he could hardly have left his foUowers without so effec- 
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Uve and easily proWded means of promuIgatioD, and perhaps would 
have suffered ihem had he lived. Under these influences the wonders 
that he really pcrtomicd grew inevitably, and perhapa imperceptibly, 
into what he was Tinatly reported to have done; for the historic sense 
was undeveloped, and the impulsion to teach, preach, convince, and 
convert was all dominant. Thus these miracles were no products of 
fantasy, ard are quite unlilce all others, whether those done by hi» 
successors or ascribed to the founders of other religions, in that they 
were so multifariously motivated, viz.: (a) by the cures he really did; 
(b) by the necessities of the Messianic rOle; (c) by Old Testament 
precedents; (d) by the cataleptic conviction that to a self-resurrected 
God they would have been easy and natural; (e) by the sense that they 
were necessary to round out the imperfect records of his life, and there- 
fore, probably, (f) they were pressing necessities of the now absorbing 
work of making converts; while (g) there was no critical censorship for 
their unschooled minds, or in their land and age, to prevent this process* 
Thus these mirades arc clasacs of thor kind, and like the Kantian pos- 
tulates worked well for the cariy Church, which would have been very 
different, if it could have even existed at all, without them. 

To the synoptists, however, the miracles had become far more than 
postulates. Indeed, they grew to be the most actual and literal of 
events. Thq^ petrified, embalmed, buried the very spirit of Jesus in 
these crass materiaUzations, and here for complacent orthodox>' their 
spirit still lies entombed- Having so supremely satisfied subjective 
needs, these scenic achievements must conform to sudi crude criteria 
of objectivity as were then accessible- These figurate receptacles or 
imaginal embodiments of precious treasure thus became sacrosanct 
and inviolable. Like Plato's preexisting souls imprisoned in bodies, 
so their soul of meaning was shut up and almost hidden witbb them. 
By l>ccoming thus incarnated, if the light went out the heat remained 
and can still be felt and communicated in the deq^r strata of our psy- 
chic life. Although conscious reason catmol accept them, they still 
have a subterranean existence, and still have something to say to 
Aknung and the deeper intuitions, although outlawed by science. 
Criticism cannot entirely eject thdr influences from any soul that has 
ever been fairly exposed to their infection, and that feels strongly the 
evolutionary impulsion to a fuller, deeper, better life, Rcli^on in its 
very nature is reversionary, and so it is conserving and curative by 
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bringing us back to the older, better organized laycis ol our psychic 
life. The bes^t thing a,bout Jesus is that he was the most grown-up of 
ftU children^ and the most childlike of all men, in the dcw sen^e in which 
wc arc now understanding the child to be the father of the man. He is 
the exemplar of the best type of adolescence, most constantly >'et 
temperalely inebriated with ideality, and of this supcroormal but not 
superhuman life the so-called miracles are the best symbols. 

Thus the synoptbts were in a sense undertakers, and the miracles 
are holy sarcophagi m which the most vitzl of all truths have been laid 
away. But, happily^ they are only in a state of suspended animation^ 
and the reverence we give them is both because the>' are mementoes 
of the past and augurs of the future, when their cerements shall be 
burst aod they shall come forth, as so many of the great dead are 
thought by the folk to be sleeping till at the appointed moment they 
awaken to wield again the dcHinic? of man. But if the Gospel writers 
interred, they also and thereby preserved, these cadavers of truth 
against the time when their soul should return to them. When they 
do arise and speak to us, their message is that there was once and vnH 
again be a tjpc of human life vastly purcr^ clearer-minded, stronger* 
willed, as ready lo die as to live as best serves the race, more com- 
pletely one with the great spirit of life; a new life that seems marvellous 
only because it is farther on and higher up the evolutionary' scale, 
and compared lo which we are like the blind, deaf, crippled, deformed, 
like those who hunger and thirst, and perhaps even like the dead 
Nevertheless, hope and regeneration are possible.' They arc symbols 
of Jesus' ecstatic and abounding lifc^ and thus they contain the very 
heart and soul of the Gospel^ and tell us in different allegories only 
one thing, visn, that a far better, richer, more potent, free, joyous 
human life has actually existed and can agalnbc in andf or us. Although 
their voice is raucous with long disuse, they call to us again just as 
Jesus did to his companions, to awake, arise, unlimber the dormant 
povvxrs in us; to really sec, hear, be clean and morally hygienic; 
to truly speak and say something; to feed our souls with the highest 
culture and not vrith gossip of local and personal ephemeralltScs; to do 
greatdeeds, tlunk great thoughts, feel the larger emotions,andiht£S enter 
into the kingdom of man's soul, in which we can all do all these miracles 
upon ourselves- The lesson and moral of the miracles, ihcrefOTe, is the 
higher powers of man. They teach that^ as Jesus raised himself by his 
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own pure inner impulsions from a mason-carpenter to Messianity and 
Divine Sonship and made himself the focus of history, to which so 
many lines before him converge, and from which they since divagc, 
thus becoming the greatest leader and light in the world — precisely 
50 all who realize what he was and did can do in and for themselves. 
They show that there is nothing in his real life not possible to us^ ac- 
cording, of course, to our gifts of insight, feeling, and endcavour- 
for all his powers differ from ours only in degree and not in kind. He 
was the man in and upon whom all these miracles were truly done. 
Ue overcame his own blindness, deafness, immobility of soul, and fed, 
reanimated, cleansed, and potentialized jt. Thus In iheir s]nntualr 
sublimated sense, the miracles are the rude hieroglyphs of all that he 
was, did» and said. * 

Their one and only theme is human dynaraogenesis, of which their 
ver>' oppugnance to law and their impossibility are a daring advertbe* 
tocnt. For centuries before Christ the secret mysteries of the great 
cults of Thrace, Greece, Asia Mmor, and Egypt, the scope and imprcs- 
sivcness of which scholarship is now unearthing, celebrated by their 
inaugurations the death of winter and the revival of spring as realised 
in the life of man. As cold arrested all the processes of nature and aa 
^ring broke the spell and made the world live again^ so they thought 
sua, ignorance, and routine brooded over man's soul, chilled and ar- 
rested, while insight, purpose, and enthusiasm were light, heat, wine, 
and inspiration, intensified to an almost inarticulate cxlicmc In the 
Pentecostal outpourings, which in the Attic rites degenerated into 
maenadic frenzy, and here and often elsewhere into amatory calentures. 
At the heart of ail these ancient ceremonies we find rcgcnciatiA'e impul- 
sions more or less ritualized and sublimated, Jesus' miracles teach the 
same thing, only more openly and q^ecifically, and in more constel- 
lated yet diversified and portable ways. They are rough emblems of 
psychic springtide, ugly chrysalids full of the possibilities of new life, 
if and when vernal influences came- while, after life had bui^t forth 
from them, they were but casts or empty shells. Thus, neither the old 
theology nor the higher criticism can explain Christian regeneration, 
but arc themselves beginning to be explained by genctkism, which 
sees in this new life a symphony of many partSj the oldest of which is 
the awakening of nature by spring, the bottom tidal wave beneath aQ. 
Upon tlus are superposed the suggestions that come from dawn 
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ban'sbing night, and the sun conqaering clouds and answering the 
prayer of the plant and animal world for light Another factor is 
food satis^ng hunger^ with all the higher symbolism which it has 
suggested to Truro. Then come sci and its sptritualSzation, love, the 
greatest thing in the world, with all its wealth of symbols for religion; 
release or convalescence from the handicap of disease and the cure of 
traumata; also, sclf-conquc^t and control, freed from lameness or 
paralysis in the new city of psychic hygeia, and so on up to the modem 
forms ol maximal cultural cdicicncy, anticipating the ideal reconstruc- 
tion of the material and social world. It is, of course, impossible to 
tcD how much all this excelsior impulsion comes from any one of the 
series of meristic levels, although the basal factor is older than man. 
But the conclusion is that the Jcsus-cult, if we can only free and utilize 
it aright, contains the chief promise and potency by which man, still 
embryonic and always held back by repressive and arrcstivc influences, 
can and will some day attain his full maturity. 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 

DEATH AND SESCERECTION OP JESUS 

I, The story of the cross the world's masterpiece of pathos—Ttc 
cross the widest-known symbol— How its story, if \'j\'idly told, aSccts 
children, neurotics, and others, like Zinzendorf— Pity fetishes, or the 
psycholog>' of sympathy — The closing of the tomb upon Jesus, the 
nadir of dysphoria — The similarities between psychology of love and 
of death — IL The meaning ol the great flood toward euphoria and the 
stages by which the Resurrection was believed, beginning with the 
increduhty which regarded the reports of it as idle tales, on to the 
passionate and ecstatic affirmations of Pentecost — The gift of the Holy 
Ghost — ^Thc psychology of death and the various immortalities — Why 
death is hard to conceive — Immortality as a support of morality — 
ni- Forms of behef in Resurrection— (a) The old view of restoration 
of a putrefying corpse — (b) the theory that it was a revival from a 
trance state — (c) The theory that it was due to a more subtle form of 
toqxffeity or a ghost — (d) The vision theory — (e) The psychological 
theory of a great resurgence from the extreme of depression, lo that of 
etaltation— The value of dying and rising with Jesus as an immunity 
bath against schizophrenia— The great cults of antiquity pre- and 
post-Christian which centre in death and resurrection— The psychology 
of projection and of puriijc^tion or purgation — Guilt taboo — All 
enemies overcome as symbols of progressive riddance of the obsession 
of sin and guilt which in early days oppressed the human soul— The 
meaning of the eucharist— WTiat t!ic great rcdcmptioa wrought by 
Jesus really means in modern terms. 



I. 

JESUS 13 most widely known as the man of the cross. In hun- 
dreds of the more ignorant and backward commumtles of 
Christendom, as Mr. Fielding Hall has shown with some detaQ, 
where very little is known of his teachings, his character^ or the events 
of his life, the crud&c is found and revered. Men, women, and chll* 
dren who cannot read regard it with reverence and often ascribe to it 
supernal properties and ma^cal efficacy. In Catholic lands frag- 
ments of the true cross are more widely disseminated than any other 
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relic. In all Christian centuries the story of the cross has been the 
chief theme of preaching, the caitrc of sacred ceremonies, and the 
most effective propaedeutic io all the repertory of mission methods 
among pagans. It is the deepest and most widespread of all the 
imprcsions that Christendom has made upon the human heart. In 
DO other religion has the dea.th of the founder had such prominence 
and efficacj'. The natural^ objective, sensuous impressions which 
each of the extents of Passion Week was calculated to make upon the 
mind and heart of the observer have been wrought out with great 
detail in descriptive preaching, \n narrative, tradition, and art, Evcrj' 
incident has been amplified and filled out so that the stor>^ of the last 
stages of Jesus' Ufe constitutes the world's great masterpiece of pathos. 
It would be hard even for creative genius to add new elements to the 
story that could materially increase the mordant effects of this train 
of events, which have so burned and eaten into the very soul of believers. 
Many causes have lately made us negligent or forgetful of this fact- 
Critical studies which enlist the intellect; philosophy which neglects 
sensuous facts for metaphysical meanings and interprets events as 
symbols; perhaps^ especially, theolog>", which has alwaj-s tended to 
volatilize the full himianity of Jesus and thus make the Incarnation ] 
of none effect; the refinement of modem ner\'es that shrink from the 
contemplation of physical anguish; the pcrfervid zeal that can never 
wait to let 1113 humanity have its natural effects before insisting that 
the Diati Jesus is also Very God of Very God, thus giving the biog- 
raphy of Jesus an inexpugnable, Docetic innervation^all these have 
conspired (o rob the story of his death of its pristine hold upon the 
heart and mnJ^e it seem hollow and falsetto. These influences tend to 
take away lii& Lord from the average Christian, and especially from 
the young, and to abate the original power of the plain story of the 
cross. It wa5 the simple narrative of death and resurrection in j^y^cal 
termSf tis first told to fresh, receptive minds, that really made ibc^^ 
fortunes of the nascent Church. ^ 

Neither Greek tragedy nor modem history or romance can parallel 
the ^'descending incongruity" of the decline of Jesus' fortunes from 
the three great achic\^cmeots of his soul (the triple conviction that he 
was the Jewish Messiah, the Son of God. and the Founder of a new ^ 
Kingdom), to the anguish in his own and the utter despair in tbeH 
hearts of his friends at his deeitb and burial The faltering, but finally H 
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resolute, determination to go to Jenisalcm, the necessity of wliich may 
have loomed up in bis soul like an apparition of fate; the prospect of 
death thrice foretold; the entrance into Jerusalem, perhaps more 
ostentatiously than even his cxfurageous heait really sanctioned; the 
conspiracj' of the ruleis; the supper at Bethany; the Passover; the 
treachery of Judas; the prayers in Gethsemane while thrice the disciples 
slept ; the advent of the soldiers; the kiss of betrayal ; the hearing before 
Caiaphas; Peter's denial thrice; Christ's muteness while he was 
bufTeted, mocked, smUten and spat upon; his silence before Herod; 
Pilate's more judicial attitude of mind; the gorgeous scarlet robe and 
crown of thorns with the reed, ironically suggesting a kingship neither 
of this world nor any other; the release of Barabhas; the scourging; 
the invocation of his blood upon his accusers' heads; the death of 
Judas; the cowardly flight of every disciple; the cross-bearing with 
Simon; the woe of the daughters o( Jerusalem; the vinegar and gall; 
the parting of the garments; the mocking inscriptions and taunts to 
come down and rule; the penitent thief; the mother, aunt, and the two 
^Marys, alone faithful to the end, which has so often suggested a 
pathetic romance; the agonizing cry of being forsaken as his supreme 
conviaion of Sonship seemed to be shaken; the earthquake, the spear, 
and tinally the lomb^ sealed and guarded— all these events copiously 
amplified in detail, set in scene by the most realistic imagination, every 
item made a theme of meditation until it stood out with an almost 
Bcarif>*ing and sometimes actually stigmatic effect in the psychophj-sic 
organism of the believer, appeal as nothing else before or since has 
c\cr done to the sentimcaits of sympathy and pity, which strike to the 
very roots of man's gregarious nature. 

It would be an inter^ting, although perhaps too great to be a 
practical, task to mosaic together the history of the effects which these 
e\"ents, regarded as purely historical and pragmatic, .have wrought in 
the soul. Every station of the cross, and many apocryphal instances 
as well as everything told in the Gospels, have been focusscd on as a 
special theme of meditation, a basis of exhortation as typical of larger 
and back-lying mearung. Believers have sought closer unity with 
their Saviour by rriteraled, prolonged, agonising efforts intensified by 
fasting, vigils, and solitude remote from the haunts of men, etc., to 
actually visualize the facts as if they had been cye-wiinesses to it alL 
They have sought to put themselves in Jesus' place at every stage and 
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to realize how iht stripes, thorns, nails, and spear wouici feel. Pious 
exercises have been developed and assigned peculiar saving ei&cacy, 
and fanatics ba%<e sought to subject themselves to sonae of these 
tortures, e\-en the cross itself, or to make single items in this trais of 
suffering live again in their own penon. Those who have felt tbem- 
selv^ failures, who have been deserted, or suHered from cumulative 
disasters and insults, or known the pangs of injustice, have brought 
their own experiences to bear to aid them in realidng the anguish 
of Jesus. Culls and seels have arisen to bring out in full relief special 
elements in this the world's most pathctogenetic train of events. 

Perhaps only those who have made special studies in this Held real* 
Izt how effective every item of this galaxy of incitations to pathos still 
is in the young, in whom it often becomes a highly spccblized pity 
fetish. Some illustrate this propensity of sympathy to focus by re- 
garding the betrayal by a kiss as the acme of the iragnly. Others feel 
a liunp in the tlwoat or sob at the prayer, "Father, forgive them." 
Others have physical symptoms at the thought of the flesh torn and 
bruised by the scourge. And so the commendation of his mother to 
the care of the beloved disciple, his meeting with her on the way to 
Calvary, the stripping of the garments, the three falls under the cross, 
the Veronica handkerchief, the silence and passivity of Jesus before 
Herod, the scarlet robe, the awful invocation by the Jc^'S of his blood 
upon themselves and their posterity — each of these and many more, 
may be, have been, and still are almost maddening or may bring tears, 
heartache, limpness, clenching of the hands, breaking of the voice, 
constriction in the chest, weakness of knees, in\'oIuntary groaning or 
sighing, or e\'en shrieking, the haunting and persistent sense of help- 
lessness and depression, waves of flushing or chill, and other vasomotor 
effects- I have collected many instances of this potent contagion of 
emotion which may seem to some almost mcrediblc,^ but the number 
and character of which place them beyond all doubt. A man now 
forty, from the age of about fifteen used to find the place exactly in l5ie 
centre of the palm of his own hand where the nails went in- He was 
later wounded veo" near thii spot and thb experience in his quaint 
language, '^brought him to Jesus." Others press nails against their 
Cftn hands, though rarely deeply enough to bring blood, in order to 
realize more acutely the pangs of the cross. Many develop vet)* exact 

^Sh nlitk 04 "Pitr. " Am /fv, f^yM-. Julj. igae, Vol> ii. VP- Uvt*'- 
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ideas of the Icixid of nails. Tbcy are, for instance, teiq)eQDy 
blunt at the point, square, sharp, or nisty. For some the ver>- sound 
of the word " nails " seems cruet and causes & nervous shudder. A few 
cannot help thmking upon them so btently that they Iiave subjective 
sensations in the hands. A few on seeing nails that look antique feel 
pains in the hands from the strength of their imagination and aie on the 
way to stigmatization. Others muse on how the nails were driven in, 
the heads, for instance, hammered down a little into the flesh causing 
needless pain» and how the last blow broke the skin as it rolled over be- 
tween the hammer and the nail and spattered the blood drops that 
oozed out. Nervous children shudder in ihioking how the first blows 
would "squeech and creak" before the nzuls would go through the 
flesh, or reflect on whether the brger naib that went into the feet 
would come out in front of the heel to help support the weight. Of 
all the items in my coflection the nails lead in this kind of efOcacy. 
Tie scourging, thorns, spear, and other tactile or haptic sensations 
come next. The spear, for instance, is often vividly imaged as dull or 
blunt, with the haft a little larger than the head, or barbed so that the 
pain of withdrawal was greater than that of thrust. One, in chtjrch, 
presses her hand against the lower rib, sometimes till it hurts, to feci 
more vividly the spot pierced by the spear. Some conceive it thrust 
with such malice that it penetrated the body and went well bto the 
wood of the cross. In the Obcr-Ammergau Passion Play the most 
pathetic moment is usually when the spear seems to enter the side of 
Jesus. A tinselled point is really pushed back by a spring into the 
haft causing the red ink used for blood to spurt out. I have seen this 
four times and inspected the apparatus, but loved to fed the sob rising 
and to wipe my eyes. We must reserve for publication elsewhere 
fuller details of this propensity of the youthful soul to scnsiuUzc the 
physical suflering of the Passion and to make it not merely a graphic 
or dramatic prcseDtation but a personal experience. Ml this shows us 
again how nothing in any of the old dramatic unities is so calculated to 
bring out every strong and deep tone in all the shades and degrocsof pity 
that can wTing the heart- Were the whole story the creation of some 
sublime artistic genius, master in all the resources of aesthetics, or were 
it the slow evolution of the race soul, it would incite amazement and. 
reverence for the faculties (hat could create such a masterpiece. 

Pity fetishes seem to be as real as the love fetishes, now so well 
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recrogrtized, but their causation ta quite difTtrent. Tbt very young can* 
QQt pity intensely because they have not had sufEcicnt experience in 
suGTering or in fear. Defectives ore Ucking in sympathy paitly, at 
least, because they ttrc insensitive^ analg^ic^ and more or less disvul- 
neraWe. In general the average man pities only for pains be has felt 
himself orj in a secondary way, for those he fears. Thus, we come to 
pity in others evils which we have experienced, or to which we feel our- 
selves liable. It is, therefore, because wc have suScred or feared in 
spots, as it were, that sympathy is not properly distributed bul^ like 
phobias, tends to focalisation. Plato held that a good physician must 
have had experience with disease in his own person to know how it 
feels and to take his patient's point of view, Hence^ the young, whose 
lives have been so sheltered, and the rich roared in luxury, who can so 
imperfectly pity the poor, cannot rightly distribute their s>Tnpathy. 
Hence, too, where it is fell It is prone to be over-intense- Only genius, 
b which the hi^est powers of imagination are de^'eloped, is able, with 
little or no experience with woe, lo (eel what a recent writer makes its 
chief characteristic — the pathos of resonance. 

In a unique sludy^ " Die Frfinnnigkeit des Grafen Ludwig von Zin- 
zendorf" (Ldp^, 1910, 118 p-)i O, PGster has given us a striking analy- 
sis of religious sublimation directed chiefly toward the wounds of Jesus. 
As a cIiDd, Zinzendorf had no ouLlet for his affection, which skn^y 
came to focus in a unique way upon the physical personality of Jesus; 
and so as a boy he wrote letters to Jesus which he threw out of the 
window at n!ghL He prayed, was entranced, practised asceticism, 
but the unique fact in his whole religious career was tliat it was the 
blood and wounds of Jesus which exerted a supreme fascination for 
bun. In the community he founded there were agapistic elements, 
and the most passionate afTection was expressed for Jesus, llie bride- 
groom and lover. Parts of his body and special wounds, partlcxilarly 
that in the side, were apostrophized in sermons, and their drawing 
power characterir^ in hymns. Believers wished to hide themselves 
in these wounds, and their very festering had a charm. "They U\"cd 
in the wounds, were bom from them, and envied the worms that dwelt 
in them, their home.'' They c^cn developed a Utany expressi\*e of 
this cult that had a jargon of its own, and in scores of their h}imu 
Christ'a corpse is kissed and eaten, in to orgy of tiaumatolatiy which 
was strangely bound up with their doctrine of redemption. It was 
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not all a Sadislfc gloating over Jesus' suflerings, but there were mas* 
odiistic elements in it; the wounds were erogenic zones. Indeed, 
the author tells us that even Luther's cucbaristic ideas were somewhat 
nckrophagic 

Sympathy^ too, be^s at home with a few friends or loved ones, 
ond iiradiates to those remote in time, place, or associations slowly an<I» 
in a sense, inversely as the square of the distance. It is mtensified by 
physical beauty, by every penonal charm and grace of dtsposition, and 
every gift that provokes admiration. Perhaps, as we have seen, this 
element was a port of the magnetism that drew the friends of Jesus lo 
him. Instead of emaciation and ugliness, which art has sometimes 
assumed for Mm and which the friends of Socrates doubtless magniiied 
to bring out in stronger relief the beauties of his soul, hi^ nature may 
have been at once so commanding and attractive as to give him that 
rare prestige which often comes from this source. Again, firing sug- 
gests life as autumn does death. With this the cults of Balder, 
Apollo, and many others have always been very intimately merged. 
The heart cjcpands and feels far more keenly. Again, Jesus was )'oung 
and cut off in the height of his promise with a woric of incalculable 
magnitude but just begun, so that we have here the keen pathos of un- 
realized hope. For the old, who have lived out a fully rounded life to 
the end; who have finished iheir work; whu fortify themselves by 
thoughts of their good deeds, perhaps now even by Weismannism, 
wMch has sources of consolation not yet utilized; who have risen to 
the largest ideas and in so doing are de-individualizing themselves 
and dying the death of Platonic philosophers in whom the great bio- 
logos has accomplished its work of involution ; who have beaten the mas- 
teriy retreat that can make old age glorious; who are surrounded by 
friends — even under these circumstances death, with its horrid ac- 
companiments of pallor, weakness, perhaps unconscioutness; the sweat, 
agony, rattle, and final cessation of breath; the rigidity, coldness and 
decomposition, is the king of terrors for all who witness iL But for 
those cut off prematurely, with the gifts and possibilities of rich lives 
unde\'eloped, it is incalculably more ghastly and borrid. Again, inno- 
cence and non-resistance intensify the pathos of it. I have myself in 
my study of pity witnessed two hangings of criminalsj both of whom 
had committed crimes so namelessly horrible that the indignation of 
communities was aroused to a high pitch. One nmnaged to meet death 
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ivith some repo^ ^d the oUicr struggled insanely, but here even stiODg 
men fainted or grew dck and witlidrew. ResentmcDt, for the moment 
at least, fiecxned swallowed up in pit>* for those suffering what has 
always been for man his supreme dread. But for one with no fault or 
criine to die wilh every mental and phy^cal torture which he might 
have escaped, and to accept it all with equanimity, especially when 
his great sacrifice was for the weal of others, must have aroused in the 
faithful few that witnessed it emotions of a kind and tntctutty very 
larely felt in the human soul and which art and literature are powerless 
adequately to describe. Justice seemed dethroned, and the resent* 
inent against even the race that caused this tragedy has ever since been 
de^, persistent, and widespread, blind and unrcasoiting as it is. AD 
these considerations have been developed and dwelt upon in Christian 
cults, which have in every way sought to magnify thm great natural 
imprcssivcncsfi on the theory that cv'cry man had sin enough in his 
own soul to merit all tliis agony himself and that, by vicariously fol- 
lowing the way of the cross as far as imagination and tender-heartedness, 
goaded on by every provocative, could go, the heart could be cleansed 
of sin, and experience a saving virtue in feeling anew all ihcuc wounds 
of Jesus. 

In the story of the Pas^on, as interpreted m Christendom, Jesus 19 
often placed in the attitude of craving sympathy, lie made no sub- 
lime Promethean resistance against the will of heaven, attempted no 
heroics or even a Socratic apology-, but bowed to the divine 'Aill, fate, 
or kisnul with utter submission, with a passivity' that was more femi- 
nine than masculine. He seems to many to have dc^red to cxdte 
compassion, and would have his followers die with him and rehearse 
all his litany of woe to make their self-abandonment complete, Hart- 
mann has given us a new and deeper, if also somewhat grotesque, glori- 
fication of pity in his theory that the Absolute, before all thcworids 
were, was suffering intolerable pain, and that their creation was like 
an eruption that "ameliorated his negative eudemonism/' and insists 
that the highest of all motives to virtue is to pity divinity, and thus to 
hasten on by a new motivation to morals and good works God's ulti* 
mate relief from transcendental pain and redemption. 

On the other handj familiarity always tends to blunt the effects of 
this sentiment. Our returns abound in expressions of regret arki self- 
reproach that the whole story of Jesus* suiTerings is now heard with in* 
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difference. Many think ihey are grov^-ing hardened, grieving the Spirit, 
fear they arc loang belief, or backsliding, growing stagnant; find they 
pity saints, crmlemporaries, characters in romance or even suffering 
animals, more than they can Jesus; or perhaps think this is all because 
their sympathy has been overdone, forced, or premature. 

Moreover, there is much in modern life to discourage pity, the 
pleasure field has widened so rapidly with growing dvilkation and com- 
fort and immunity to want. Aristotle bad what seems to us a strange 
dread of the overmastering power of pity, for which he thought it 
necessary to find in the drama or in art a method of purgation by his 
well-known theory of kathams or psychic \"accination, or setting a 
back fire. Spinoza thought it an unworthy sentiment wherever it 
did not prompt action for relief. Story readers who are so inebriated 
by woe that it becomes an obsession, who in serials implore romai^cers 
not to let their heroes die or suffer, ore, if this be true, marked with the 
stigmata of degeneration. Darwinism comforts us by the doctrine 
that, although the majority of known species and animals perish in 
pain, it is on the whole the best that survive, Nietzsche excoriates 
those who pity, and his Zarathustra denounces all who cither crave or 
indulge in this sentiment as hysterical. For him, as for the Stoics, the 
sage would blush to be pitied or to pity, and he finds here a pathogenic 
element in Christianity and calls Jesus an amiable and neurotic degcn* 
crate- 
Profoundly as we dissent from this view, this is not the place to 
discuss the normality of the sentiment of pity, but only its power and 
wide prevalence. For Christendom it was a unique moment when the 
body of Jesus was wrapped in dean, fine linen with Nicodemua's " mix- 
ture of myrrh and aloes about a hundred pounds' weight," placed in a 
new sepulchre hewn in a rock, sealed up with a stone, and guarded by 
a watch. As to the state of mind of the friends and disciples during 
these three d^ys, and especially on the Jewish Sabbath which inter- 
vened, we know nothing whatever, for the record is an utter blank, 
Peter, the rock, had shown himself a vociferous, triple perjurer, and 
the disciples seem to have been skulking fugitives seeking their per* 
sonal safety. Many must have felt their hero to be of clay, either an 
impostor or a foolish dreamer. That they thought this the end of 
lum on this earth is plain; for when told that he was riseu these "words 
seined to them as idle tales, and they believed them not*' "Ac 
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yet they knew not of the Scxipturc that he must me again from the 
dead.*' "Aiid tbey, wheu they had heard that he wa& alive and becQ 
seec of her, believed not/' The Jewish belief that righteousness vat 
rewarded and e\il punished here, which was so pentstent In the miods 
of the disciples, inust have wrouglit great disenchantment. \Mwn 
Rome, the hope of the world, was TaUing, we read that at the death of 
Otho the Good many slew themselves from sheer pity. The logic of 
pessimism or Stoidsm must h^ivc made suicide the theme of every 
philosophic miod under those drcunistances, for the last sjiark of hcpe 
had gone out in utter darkness. The grief, humiliation, sleepleisaett, 
must have made this the nadir of despair for them oil Only the lust 
of life in youth (Keim thinks the average age of the disciples was but 
little over twenty) must have sustained them. UTiat if he had lain 
in the grave a month, year, decade, centur>*, and then arisen gloriously, 
or perhapSf when all who knew him were dead? It is, of course, impos* 
sible to conjectuie what would Iiave occurred Iiad there been no sequel- 
His followers had no possible source of hope or consolation in their 
angiush. Everything that had begun to germinate in their souls dur- 
ing the years of intercourse with their master must be left to die or be 
actively extermbated. The powers of darkness seemed to be at the 
hdm- The world was a " City of Dreadful Night," and with the Great 
Companion's shameful and oiiserable death a pall shrouded the earth 
and left his fiiencjs a prey to nameless fears. Grief at his loss, the 
pathos of his suffering, mortification at thdr own misguidance, stiug* 
gled together in their souIs» or perhaps left them stunned so that when 
they found their bearings they had to strike out a new plan of life. 
It mjght be wisest to live for the day and liour, and worship the blind 
power of wrong or fate on the throne of an antimoral universe. ThuSi 
in their agony they, too^ in a figurative sense, descended into heQ, 
tasted all the spiritual lonncnts it could inflict, and touched the pro* 
foundest depths of dysphoria. Moreover, all their personal and racial 
ideas and beliefs in a transcendent world of rewards and punlshmcnta 
lay ia ruins. If there had been anything in man really worth while 
that could survive death, he who was so sotemnl)' pledged to do so 
must come back, or, at least, pre some sign of post-mortem survival, 
lliis he failed to do, and nothing remained of him but a corpse that 
was doomed to moulder, and the aching recollections that clutched 
their hearts. This life must be the be-all and death the end*all, and 
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c\*ery man only awaits like the brutes the me\'iiablc hour of total cn- 
gulfrocnt in the grave- Man is a fleeting pillar of dust thrown up by a 
rude whirlwind. Even their bitter-sweet memories of him would soon 
be swallowed up in oblivion. Peibaps the thoughts of cUilercnt in- 
di\iduals drifted in all these different ways- Some may have lap&cd 
to resentment and indignation that their hopes and endeavours had 
been thus bankmplei Such, at least, is the psychological apprecia- 
tion of Euch an historic situation. There was no comfort from the 
psychic law that the healthy soul by its very nature cannot remain long 
in a state of cjctrcmc depression, but must react toward some more 
exalted state, so that the entire moral, social, religious world which was 
wrecked and reduced back to chaos (or them, must be built up a^ain 
in some form, or else they must succumb to the grim logic of miscr- 
abilism. 

The psychology of death and of love agree in each having an un- 
cnvisagcable fact at its core^ the one a putrefying coq>sc, the sight of 
which started Buddha on his career, the other the sex act and organs. 
The psychaJgia of the one and the sliame and modesty that veil the 
other have used the same mechaEiisms, such as repression, fetishism, 
divcr^on, o\xr-detenTunation and sublimation^ and each from its 
respective core has evolved a most elaborate superstructure that 
has played a tremendous r6le m human culture. There k a sense in 
which all fears and phobias are at bottom fears of death or oi the 
arrest of the momentum of life, and there ia also a sense in which 
gratiJJicatioii of every desire and wish is that of lo\"e- Tlic one is the 
supreme afjirmation of the will to live, the other the great negation. 
The real meaning of death is not understood uutil puberty. Just 
as art and religion arc largely made up of sublimated sex feelings, 
so out of the fear of death have grown the medical sciences, hygiene, 
and what is far more important, the desire for and belief in immor- 
tality. Both death and the act of love transcend indi'V'idualiCy, and 
neither is entirely bewiisslmnsfiUng. Tlie *' death-thought " and the 
"love-thought*^ sometimes spring up suddenly and spontaneously, 
and make us realize that the>' arc the voice of the race in the individual, 
and that our consciousness about the matter b only an epiphcnomcnon. 
In both the genetic impulse shields the child by diverting attention 
from the central fact to countless irre!e\'ancics and accessories. Just 
as racial instinct has striven to prevent sex precocity, so religion 
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Etrives to mitigate the old horror of the fact that ^e must all die and 
cease to be, body and soul. The Pentecostal conviction that the 
great incubus of ages, the greatest of all reprc^on&, had been removed^ 
was the culminating moment of history. 

Every mode of disposing of the dead is moti%'ated largely by the 
impulse to repress or divert us from thoughts of the putrefying corpse, 
and belief in reartimatioR and another life serves the same purpose. 
The sunivors must be prevented from dwelling on the natural proc- 
esses of decay, and so these diverting and dcfcn^vc mechanisms have 
becD evolved. Their worth is not all in what they gUc but in what 
they save us from, viz., obsessive thoughts of the body's decay. They 
are therapeutic measures against thanatophobia. The impulse to 
embalm, to deck out corpses, is a diversion mechanism as much as 
the fig-leaf, breech-cloth, or wedding-dress. Of courac the (our 
immortaUtles, nonunal, Infiuential, plasmal, and orthodox, have other 
motivations, but they sustain and support each other In vrays which 
only this key reveals. 

n 

But now from this direst of extremities came the great reaction, 
the pivot of history' fur Christendomj which made the grave of the old 
world the cradle of a new one. Although there may have been watches 
and vigils, there is no recorded eyc-mtncss of the Resurrection- The 
first news of the empty tomb was brought by Mary the Mother, Mary 
the 
Jesus, 

an[]ouDcer, preacher of the Gospel of glad ti^gs was woman who, in 
this office, followed the directions of an angel with fear and trembling, ^ 
The news, according to the record, was received with e%'ery indication ^| 
of incredulity and skepticism as *'idlc talcs/' The sight of the vacant ^ 
tomb and even the first parousia were unconvincing- If it was not a 
hallucination or a theft of the body, a dream or a fiction, conviction, 
at any rate, bi^an at a faint suggestive stage and we have few details 
of how it passed up the long scale of probabilities till it reached s 
cataleptic certainty. The epochful fact, however, is tliat the cer- 
tainty of it soon became so intense and peculiar that it needed, if it 
did not create, faith as a new faculty, whose chief function was to chcr- 
idi iL Thus the Resurrection soon became the chief afEimatJou uod 




news of the empty tomb was brought by Mary the Mother, Mary ^. 
Magdalene, who, it is often conjectured, had fallen in love with H 
13, or both of them, so that^ as Rcnan says, the first promulgator, " 
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source of power of Christendom, the key to the right undcrstandrng of 
the entire apostolic and even patristic period, " If Christ be not risen 
our faith is vain," Many other faiths had held to 3 future Ufe, but 
all with far fainter certainty- It was better, thought Homer, to live 
Ihe life of a common man than reign in the kingdom of the dead, where 
all is pallid and unreal. Henceforth the belief in another life, of which 
the Resurrection is the object lesson and proof, became the main- 
spring of activity. As faith became absolute Jesus was chiefly known 
as the death-killer, the first fniits of them that slept, the one who had 
removed the sting of death and caused it to be swallowed up in victory. 
Although he came back weak and exhausted^ it was as a conqueror. 
*' Death-extermiiiator" was his chief epithet. Xot only thi^, but he 
had raised others, and more yet, had gone to Hades and vanquished 
the ruler of death and ^. The power of the Resurrection was the 
chief theme of the first preaching. Christ had bearded the king of 
terrors and burst the bars of the tomb. Terlutlian compares liim to a 
phoeuiz risbg from his own ashes. Thomas had actually felt the body 
and its wounds, and five hundred at once had seen it; and after the 
Ascension the abode of the dead was upward. The present world ia 
mean, life is short and squalid, and earth made perhaps by a vicious 
demiurge, as the Marcion heresy later taught. Thus it was not strange 
that the first book of the New Testament to be written was a revelation 
or apocalypse of a higher world ordcfj describbg a new Jerusalem ia 
which are all the treasures which the heart holds dear, tts architecture 
13 elaborate and gorgeous, and slowly not only its details but tl^ose of 
Tartarus and purgatory grow to Dantesquc vividness. This world 
is eclipsed by the other. It will bum, but all things worth saving are 
in the great Beyond. Just as Alaric destroyed Rome and the hope of 
the worid for man as a political animal, Augustine described the City 
ol God, and the Church inherited the forms and ambitions of the 
Roman State. 

The world had been ruled by fear, and the greatest of all the fears 
is that of death. To be relieved of thia and all so suddenly (for it was 
barely fifty days from Calvary to Pentecost), caused, as was most 
natural, an outburst of unbounded cnthu^asm that in some temi>era- 
ments amounted almost to delirium- Men chanted, raved, spoke in 
unknown tongues^ prophe^ed, gazed up into heaven all day, longed 
for vidon, with a real fforcusia-mani^f straining to grasp the raomcn- 
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tons fact that clealh waa swallowed up in victory, tlial its mcuT>us and 
iLw^fuI inhibition were removeci Every human [acuity let itself go 
with abandon to excesses often riotous. Men babbled as if drunk with 
new wine, were ercthic and beside themselves^ There were new ideas 
of inspiration, and belief in possession. So widespread and intense 
wafi this tendency that it was necessary to make strenuous efforts and 
'ftdcpt stem measures to come back to sanity and reality and prove all 
Bponts. The Doanalive form of this outburst of cnthusiann was the 
doctrine of the Holy Ghost selectively evolved. Thus to save the 
nascent Church from inebriation from its great joy, it was necessary 
to turn attention to practical cflorts; hcnccj prcaclung, proclaiming ibc 
good news, and makmg propaganda was the first mundane direction 
of the new life,* 

The attitude toward spirits Weinel calls "the most essential pos- 
sessjon of the innermost personal life of primitive Christendom,'* and 
shows how the ideas of the Holy Spirit developed out of the intense mul- 
tifarious spiritism that long ruled. Powers of evil had made themselves 
frit even ill the temptation of Jesus. They inspired all evil and gave 
doubt. Thus, behind the world were mighty, in\isible, personal influ- 
ences well organized^ leagued, and graded, and Jesus had conqjcrcd the 
ministers of evil and brought the Holy (-host which conquered hate, 
consoled, guided into truth, gave certainty, and could make all believ- 
ers truly pneumatic as well as denizens of the higher and onlj* real 
world. Ulo<)50]alia, singings pra>'ing, poetizing, conMilsions, narrating 
words heard in ecstasy, inspiring authorship that noted the experiences 
of trancelikc states, sometLmes even cramps, symbols, acts> all supei^ 
nally motivated, were slowly subjected to a criticism which, if it limited 
the richness and variety of pneumatic life, slowly came to an increa^ 
ingly normal direction and bestowed gifts essentially good. Pncu- 
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matophores were inspired to prophecy and \'irtuc by spirits that came 
trcm God by baptUm, laying on of hands, etc' 

Thus the reality of a psychic far transcending that of a sarcous 
body in importance was ^owly established^ and all mainly by the 
Resurrection. Faith was the organ of things unseen; virtue was other- 
world conduct. Tliis life was mean ajid transitory. The other world 
had conquered tliis. All interests here paled in comparison with those 
of the next life. Tlius it came to pass that at first believers in the new 
faith not only dc6cd and challenged but often courted and prayed for 
dr-ath- They feared they were not worthy of martyrdom, and the tea 
persecutions from A. D. 64 to 303 gave them abundant opportunity to 
bear witncK in the si^rcme way. The testimony of Tacitus, Pliny, 
Suetonius, and Caccilius shows that the ChrisLians early made them- 
selves detested as infected with a new malefic superstition aggra\'aled 
by obstinacy and contumacy. They were hated not so much because 
they injured the business of astrologers, shiine-makcrs, gladiators, and 
tlie rest, as because their faith was not to them one of many, butsu 
exclusive and supreme that they would gladly die to advance it- Thus, 
Jesus' followers soon came to defy, taunt, and even woo death. They 
gloated over the details of the charnel-house and worms. They lived 
in tombs, and developed the catacombs, those of Rome having hun- 
dreds of miles of passages. TertuUian said all Christians should die 
tlic death of martyrs at the end. Those who died with Christ would 
rise with him. Martyrdom was a prize, a great treasure, an honour, 
a kind of diploma sum^a cum laude* Death was despised, Oed to; 
it was the muse that inspired to great deeds. Its worst forms weic no 
longer hated but preferred. It was no mere Ihanatopsis or dreamy 
contemplation of euthanasia, but to achieve a glorious death was ihe 
goal which many attained of whom we know nothing else. Often 
men and tender women agonized as to whether they were worthy of 
the honour of the most horrid forms uf death. Thus the newly discov- 
ered continent seemed infinitely fairer, more lasting, more charming, 
than the old hated world of sense, and the great enemy was met no 
longer with Stcdc apathy but was coveted and craved. It was the es- 
sential part of man that survived, tlie only thing of moment, when the 
veil of the body was sloughed ofF. The soul was no longer regarded 
hs a mere hannony, a vapour liable to be blown away if one died on a 
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windy day, but as the \try nmn himself. Besides the mortal part 
there was the spiritual body which went to the home ol souls. Thus 
the psychology of the early CbristiaDs was not without & soul. It was 
no mere parallelism but was instinct with futurit>', and so protcn3i\'e 
withal that agnostitrism had no place. Ncvci before nor ^nce has the 
Boul f^eemed so supremely important. 

The lust for another life, or the horror of exUnctionj is so old and so 
all-pcn'ading that it has grcatJy perverted man's desire to ksow him- 
self. WTien^ howc^'cT, we study this lust for immortality di^xission- 
ately, we have rca^n to bclie\'c that the dread and pathoi of it all 
is that mac still dies so young. If yvc lived Co an old age, not of 
Methusalcmic or even ^fct^hnikoffian span; and died symmetrically^ 
not by the premature failure of some one organ or function; if thus 
we knew senescence as fully as we do adolescence, we should find that 
the lust tor life would be slowly supplanted by an equally strong 
counter-will to die. Indeed, wc might seek death actively as we now 
do life, and regard it as the greatest bletfiing. In that case there would 
be no immortality mania, for wc should be satisfied with life herCj 
without wanting a sequel to it, and dreams of post-mortem existence 
would become a nightmare. True macroblolism means not only 
more years and completeness of experience but especially absence of 
repression. Had wc lived through the whole cornfAie /surname and 
drunk all the drafts of bitter and sweet that were ever brewed for man, 
wc should never want to repeat any part of such cTperience. The 
fact is, man is cow cut off in his prime with moat of the beat things 
in him repressed and unrealized. He is a patlietic creature doomed to 
a kind of Hcrodian slaughter. He has felt this dimly, and so has 
always cried to the goda and to nature to have mercy- He has fancied 
answers to the heartrending appeals which he shouted into the void^ 
and on their warrant has supplemented this life by another. WTicn 
we psychoanalyze this conviction, wc find that at bottom it is a sense 
that the human race is unfinished and that the best is yet to come. 
Man's future on this earth is the only real, gloriouSj and sufficient 
fulfilment of this hope in the prolonged and rich life of posterity here. 
The man of the future will live himself out so that nothing cssentiail>' 
human will be forci^ to his awn experience. The desire for immortal*- 
ity, therefore, is at bottom the best possible indication that man as ht 
exists to^day h only the beginning of what he is to be, the pigmoul 
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or enJ^iyo of his tnie self. When he has completed and finished all 
that is now only begun in him, many transcendental structures \tTll 
i>ca>me useless. Thus doctrines of another life, whatever else they 
arc, we may still regard as symbols or tropes in Ttiytlitc terms of the 
true superman as he vnQ be and the great hope that so many have 
lived and died in vyIU be fulfdled^ every jot and tittle of it. The 
deathbed vi^ons of those who died hungcrmg For more life w31 comC I 
true. 

Another point of the greatest importance is that the old lust fbu 
personal immortality has novr made man much more anxious to pro-' 
long and enlarge bis mundane life. The great and ^ooii things he 
expected beyond he now strives to attain here. He wants more, not 
less, as oi old in this life, because he expected so much in the other, 
so that the old belief in immortality is one of the analytic roots o( 
hygiene and orthobiosis. 

Just as sense is the organ of the physical world so faith is the inner 
scnsor>' of the tnic soul world. It was indeed the vcr>' sub&tance o( 
things hoped for and the evidence of things aol seen. The Holy Ghost, 
which was its supreme manifestation, was a new muse and organ of 
communication with the next world, and superior to the lower facullica 
of sense and reason, which were despised as filthy rags, just as the moral- 
it>' of this world was regarded from the etandpoint of supermundane 
morals. Thus idcab became more real than facts; the visible Church 
was plastic to, and moulded by, the invisible Church. The laws of thwi 
world diilered from those of the new and higher one now revealed. 
The two world orders collided, and what seemed miraculous here was 
natural there because the lower must give way to the higher. This 
earth was given over to evil and to destruction. Worship was the 
purest, other-world conduct, the avocation of heaven. No real evil 
could, indeed, befall a good man, h^'ing or dead, if he were good in thia 
sense. 

No wonderj therefore, that this evangel of a new impending king- 
dom and dispensation was heralded by a kind of hurrah preaching. 
The Church was the best image of heaven and suggestive of it ; was the 
ante-room through which all must pass to arrive there. Individuality 
was given an intensification immeasurable, unprecedented, and of tran- 
scendent value. In this new dualism the Jenscits was so superior to 
the Diesseils that all the scales of value were revereed, and all the 
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troubles, disorders, and niinations of the period impelled the «wil to 
fly to and live by anticipation in its home above. Cyprian had some 
almost fulsome encomiums upon martyrdom which Cruttwtll' blindly 
calb "a strange symptom of that unhappy age.*' It was really the 
most natural and inevitable result of a fixed and literal belief in the 
Resurrection and all that it implied. The passionate thirst for martyr- 
dom made it thought by many the very best gift they could render to 
God, and they went far out of their way to provoke it. Men rushed to 
death with a cheer, which to the Romans seemed a blind (anatidsra 
because they could not understand it to be anything but sheer obstinacy 
that men would refuse to cry " Lord Caesar,^' or bum a grain of frankin- 
cense on the altar. Tertullian praised martyrdom as a second baptism 
in blood with very pecuHnr power to wash away post-baptismal guilt 
otherwise vcr}* hard to remove. He even laid down what might almost 
be ctilled rules of etiquette for martyrs, who must not shriek when wild 
beasts come upon them, etc. He exhorted men to be i^'itnessefi, thus 
praising those blessed ones who, crouchin;; in gloomy prisons, awtiited 
the martyr's crown. Even to Clement, who was a little more unsynk- 
pathetic with this pas^n or nmnia, a martyr was a confessor. 

Thus within the space of three days, or at mo&t some fifty daya 
from Caivar>' to Pentecost^ we have a great tide from the ebb of 
depression to the flood of euphoria. The katabasis of humiliation^ 
shame, and suffering was followed by the anabasis of exaltation, glory, 
and Resurrection. Never was there such a flood from the depths to 
the heights of human experience in its fluctuations between its two 
great poles of pleasure and pain. Even Jesus' earthly life had two 
rides, wdl illustrated by the two works of Wunsche,' as we have fice% 
in one of which he is described as sufiering, solitary^ misimdcxstood by 
his mother ever after his Erst visit to the temple, hy his conternjxintries 
and even his chosen disciples, and in the other as jubilant and trium- 
phant. The soul is normally poised between these extremes^ and when 
the balance is lost in cither direction tcnda to react tnward the other. 
The high hopes of years in the breasts of the disciples could not be 
permanently crushed by one series of calamities, however appalling, 
and any objective intimation of resurgence would be reinforced by this 
psychodynamlc principle. Ever since Magoan's important studies In 
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psychiali^s alienists arc increasingly prone to lay stress upon depressive 
or mcianchoUac as contrasted mth exalted slates of consciousness, as 
succeeding each other in the so-called cyclic forms of insanity, into 
either one of which the patient, after losing the power of reacting to the 
other, may settle with relative pemnanencc. Even moods of joy and 
sorrow h^ve difTcreiit mental horizons and may take the form of some- 
thing almost lite dual personality. The healtliy soul, however, i$ 
marked by the power of resilience. To explore the possibilities of 
human experience each way, both up and down, gives breadth, range, 
and, in a word^ humanism. Tlie plastic soul of iulolescence is peculiarly 
prone to oscillate from the pain field to the pleasure field, and thereby 
strengthens and tempers itself^ insures sanity and poise, and makes 
recovery from the vicissitudes of fortune a habit or diathesis. No 
experience of iJie ordinary' individual sound* such extremes of misery 
and rapture as is presented at this epoch. To have fully realized the 
possibility of this great experience cadences the soul ; gi\ es it immunity 
against the danger of being overwhelmed by woe or enervated by joy, 
Having been tlius seasoned, man is initiated into life and inoculated 
with saving heart-power against all the ills tliat may befall. For those 
with vitality to reacts the greater tlie depression below Ihc algedonic in- 
differcDCe point, the higher and the easier the ascent alx)ve it. To 
be helped by an external norm to this reaction gives temper to the soul, 
and to have suffered and rejoiced vicariously up to the full measure of its 
j)0*!iibilitie5isthebest initiation into life and the best safeguard against 
arrest at either extreme point of the pendulum- It is thus that the 
soul cxpatifllcs over the widest ranges of human experience. The 
psycliologist marvels at and applauds alike the affirmative vigour that 
kept Jesus' disciples from bdng so overwhehned at his death that 
they could not accept and exult in his Resurrection, and the tcm- 
pcrancc that restrained the exuberant and almost frenzied enthusiasm 
of Pentecost from the sibylline, marnadic madness thai threatened it, 
formulated tMs exuberance into the doctrines of inspiration and the 
Holy Ghost, checked XIxq impetuous zeal to bear witness by death, and 
diverted all this spring flood of energy to the practical work of preach- 
ing and organizing. Both ways lay danger. 

Again, death i& always hard to conceive of or even to accept as a 
fact. The personality of our friends is a very persistent force and, 
moreover, it is peculiarly difHcult to conceive a negation. The reality 
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of dead frieods is a pei^stent presence, a momentum wiiich if we dose 
our eye& to their vacant places will bring them back. The best ex- 
planation we have of all kinds of funeral ceremonials is that they origi- 
nated at least in large part as modes of bringing home to mourners the 
fact that their friends were really dead and aouIJ never be seen more. 
Ghosts haunt relatives if they ha\'c not been properly buried, k) that 
the last sad rites are to lay spirits by acting upon the survi\*Drs' minda 
50 strongly that neither waking nor asleep shall they (afl to realize that 
Ihcy are no more. Presence at a deathbed also impresses the sanae 
Bad fact. The apostles were far away from the cross and the tomb. 
None of them knew probably by sense, but only by testimt^ny, of their 
Master's death and burial, so that it is le&s strange if he appeared 
to thcro on the ground of his power and triumph in Galilee and amid 
the familiar scenes with which they were wont to associate him. They 
bad not seen him dead or dying, and so lacked this corrective of old 
memories, this rectiScation of old associations. 

Again, strong personalities, especially, die hard to their friends. 
They have filled so large a space in heart, head, and will, and tlie soul so 
abhors this kind of vacuum made by death that it h almost a part of the 
vis fn^dU-alrix naturae to restore the wounded psychic tissue and rcuH 
state the loved ones again to life. Those who polarise and give new 
directions to li\'es, who sustain hope^ inspire courage, open vzst mental 
vistae, hove an inextinguishable post-mortem existence for those about 
them, which, in these democratic days when impulse, knowledge, fcd- 
ing ate stirred by so many persons and are so rarely focussed U|>oq one 
life, we hear little of, Hegel and Baur have both insisted that the 
Resurrection of Jesus consisted essentially in this kind of faith and Io%'c 
of the members of his immediate circle. 

I Moreox'CTj love always predisposes the soul to doubt death. It is 
esdtcd in almost direct proportion to the worth and perdurable reality 
of its object. Aiicclion naturally chooses not the transient and ephem- 
eral, but the abiding; and conversely when it is chosen it generates 
toward its object a sense of permanence and stability. Thus love con- 
quers death. 

Once more, mythopeic forces preform and predetermine the direc- 
tion of psychic aclKilies in great crises- Myth abounds in rescues 
of the souls of the dead from their abodes, and this general rcstitutioD 
motive is itself preformed by the cbaagc of seasons. As the Aryan 
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laces penetrated the colder regions, th^e mylhs became more rcal^ and 
in BaJder's death and attempted rescue we have the sajne ground 
motive ^ith many identical psychic elements and eSects. Balder w^^ 
the god of summer, who dies in Uie fall and comes hack in the spring, 
and not only the Easter season itself but many of the popukr and even 
Church ceremonies comraemorativ'c of Jesus' return are borrowed from 
pagan foiidore and custom. If not in the narrative itself, still in the 
hold which this event has upon the heart of Cliristendom and in many 
of our reactions to it, there are abundant reverberations of psychoses 
that long antedate Christianity. The psychologist, too, must ne^'er 
forget that the human soul in its uacxmscious rangeSj which are so 
much vaster than all that appears in the field of consdousness, often 
treasures uncomely beliefs as bbndly as insects cherish their sometimes 
ugly larvae, dimly feeling their future racial utility. One of the marvels 
of Christianity is that some of its possessions, now understood and 
glowing with light, were so tenaciously clung to when they seem to us 
to have been only a mouthful of empty phrases, or senseless or absurd 
rites. Classical legends and cereraoniab are far more comely. But the 
soul is far wiser and truer than it knows, and clung to what concealed 
worth for itself through dark ages and persecutions in a way which our 
philosophy is tcxj small to cxi:»lain and which should forever make u3 
treat c\'en superstition and the blindest and narrowcKt orthodoxies, 
with sympathy and, if pos^ble, with the hcbamic art which Socrates 
praised. 

Psychology does not pronounce on the historicity of the Resurrec- 
tion as an objective fact, but it magnifies the unquestioned belief in it 
which became ineluctable and the chief source of power in the early 
Church. Of all the jjossiblc Issues noted above, while Jesus lay in the 
tomb, only one was inevitable, and that was that the normal soul 
would react from despair, and if it did not find, would invent, sources of 
consolation- Had the mdcnce of the Resurrection been still le-ss or a 
mere suggestion, there lies in the depths of human nature a power o( 
affirmation Uiat would have found some relief and might have given the 
body of faith to even a suggestion. The power of belief without sight 
or any evidence that would satisfy logical criteria was truly and wisely 
praised. This is not quite saying that the soul would ha\'e affirmed 
the Resurrection had it not occurred in fact, but it is asserting that the 
nature of both the individual and the folk-soul would strongly tend to 
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reinforce any degree of belief in that direction, vrould find judicial 
impartiality dJfTicuU^ riiid would make every liiat and hoi^c a little more 
tangible or emphatic. Tins view at least gives added dignity to the 
soul, gives it some share in the great crisis of Christccdom, endows it 
with greater powers of appreciation of what occurred, and makes his- 
toric e\"cnts more cognate with its own mythopcic powers, howc\'cr 
wide the interval between the ability to sympathize with and to create* 
From this point of ritm, some new light is shed upon the way of salva- 
tion. 

Our age has forgotten the power of pathos and of fear. Comfort 
makes us selfish, and indi^iduahsm disintegrates the old wlidarity ct 
earlier primitive communities. In becomirg cosmic our sympathy is 
diluted and volatilized and our scholarship has failed to lay due stress 
upon the fact that in early days both Christiana and pagans shuddered, 
groaned, and fainted^ were convulsed and torn witli an inner anguish 
racking the frame with intense physical symptoms as the story of the ^M 
cross and all that led up to it were vividly depicted for the first time or " 
rehearsed in solitar>' meditation. So, too, learning has been so occu[ucd 
with the spade, with ancient codices and attempts to reproduce ob- 
jective facts, that it has foi^otten those that were inward and tempera* 
mental It is increasingly hard for us to put ourselves in the pEacc of 
ftimple minds before the dawn of science, minds capable of beUc\'ing 
Bterally and with such utter abandon that Jesus had arisen, that ihcy 
could cast off all fear of death, had to be restrained with difficulty from 
rushing precipitately into its arms with joy, and truly and practic^itly 
felt as even the believer to-day does not and cannot, that the next life 
was infinitely vaster, more real and sure than this. But the inner 
history of Christianity will continue to have a great and aching void 
until some work of psychic reconstruction can be eUected here. 

The effects of the belief in the Resurrection must at once have 
given a new lustre to Jesus' life. Every word and incident must have 
been reinterpreted in the light of the new fame with which he was thus 
Invested. It illuminated and transfiguTed all> Had he been a conunon, 
avenge man, ever>'thing about his personality would have glowed with 
new and hidden meanings and been invested with raj"stcry and awe, 
Paul had one incalculable advantage over the disciples. His first 
impressions of Jesus were as one who bad already arisen and even 
ascended, and from the apperception point of his glory he stui^ed his 
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life and sayings. His own faith &nd teaching were conditioned upon 
thc! Resurreclionj vvithout which all would have hn^tia vain. The 
disciplcSj however^ knew him in tlie plain, prosaic, everyday life of 
humanity. Th«y had talked, walked, and eaten with him, and had 
been his companions by day and night The text shows thc difficulty 
of readjustmeLl of tlieir own personal experiences with ]rtrn to the 
conceptions of the risen and glorified one. To bring unity into their 
minds they must tend to more or less level down the post*mortcm to 
the ante-mortem life, while in Paul Ihe converse process of levelling up 
would occur. In him, faith was all ; in them, sight dominated, Briggs' 
even says, Qlustnting n haunting tendency of modern conservatism to 
make the i>ost- and ante-mortem life intusAusccpt with each other, and 
on £vlden':e that must forever be more or less conjectural, "We are 
justified, therefore, in the conclusion that we must asagn no incon- 
siderable portion of thc teaching of Jesus to his appearances after his 
Resurrection. It is upon the experiences of these forty days, as much 
as upon the year and a haU of the previous ministry of Jesus, that the 
faith and life of the apostolic Church was grounded." We must behcve 
it to be in the highest interests of Christianity to admit that thc sequel 
to Jesus' life stands in some very different relation to the religious con- 
sciousness from hb career before death. It appeals to psychic registers, 
thc difference between which is somewhat symbolized by those between 
the ideal and the real or between the soul and the body, Supremdy 
precious as is the former, and indispensable as it is to the soul of the 
Christian, it Is more escalted, remote, aloof, superhuman, unincamatc, 
a middle term between his humanity and thc pUronia of his fully diplo- 
mated divinity. To Paul it was all a vision, and his oi\"n legitimacy 
was bound up in the differences between prosaic^ common, sensuous 
experience and the ecstatic state- Both he and thc disciples were very 
conscious of the diflerences between his soul facts and experiences and 
their sense memories. The risen Jesus is a hovering, iridescent reality, 
to be regarded a tittle more as we ought to regard the supremcst and 
most inspired of all creations of art, and is not exalted but in danger of 
being a little besmirched by too much peering criticism as to times and 
places, which sometimes only \'ulgQjize5 the purely idcaL This thc 
Resurrection ever was to Paul, because it came to him as a transccn- 
denu^I experience, and it must ever be to us a predominantly psycholog- 
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ical fact, truer to the nature and oeeds of the soul than to the canons ' 
of historical research^ Humaaity has never dreamed of imitating or 
fiympathizing with lis risen Jesns a.* it has so Intensely done with the 
Jesus of the Passion, Tradition has done little to amplifj- the vco" 
scanty record between the Resurrection and the -\sccnsion by apoay- 
pha and myth, and it has ncvci been a favourite ihcmc of art. The 
risen Jesus did not attract even the disciples, and has always been 
a little uncanny, and repellent, and heartless, as if he were ccJdl)- dii- 
cfaarging a formal theological fundionj or were but a mere dogma gal* 
vanized into only the pallid tenuous life of which a dogma is capable. M 
Thus there is a new sense in which we may now say no one is com- " 
pletc or has attained full moral maturity who has not passed through a 
an experience which ol old was designated as dying and ri^g with H 
Jesus. Tlic selfish ego must die and the higher social self of senice 
must arise from its tomb. The pre-Christian m>-stcrics knew this, 
and their sacredly secret rites which their initiates went Oirmigh 
symbolized death and rebirth, and contemporary psychopathotogtsts 
are well on the way to the revival of the equivalent of this cult in their 
therapy. It b only the next step bcjond what Dcjcrinej Dubois, and 
Mardnowski have already taken to lead patients obsessed with 
personal anxieties to see their own worries pale by sympathetic reali- 
t&tion that their tribubtions are not the worst possible, and that 
beyond these there is always a great hope and rcsanificatlon by re- 
traversing with deep and sympathetic Einjubtung to the point of 
abandon the successive steps by which Jesus passed through the worst 
of ail conceivable fates and yet found at the end the best and highest 
of all goals, finding in this an immunity bath, cosuring thera against 
being upset by either extreme of pleasure or pain, evil or good, that 
can befall man. This is the consummate lesson of life and all who 
have Dot learned it are incomplete, inferior, arrested, not socially sane. 
The immemorial past, back to the old cadence of autumn and spring 
time, amplified and enriched by the recen^ons of millennia, conserves 
for us here its most predous heritage. The cults of many pagan deities 
whose shrines excavators are now unearthing were groping toward 
the same goal, and who knows but that we have here not only a heal- 
ing formula (or sin-ack sotila, but even for neurotics and psychotks, so 
that Jesus is to be revealed in a new sense as the Great Physician to the 
-^^se^ed in a way which his healing miracles only Inadequately typify ? 
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Odc thing, however, is certain, viz., that every degree, c\'er Ihe 
slightest, of increased faith in a future eternal Ufe of rcwaxtls and pirn- 
khments for the soul gives inestimable support to laorality. Tl gives 
hedonism a wider range and makes selfishness transcendent and In some 
sense intensified. The sage who is supremely bent upon saving his 
own sou]» who is assured that this life is only a portal to the next, who 
is not merely indifferent to wealth, fame^ comfort, and a merely worldly 
prudence, but who regards death as only disrobing, finds it far easier to 
die than to swerve from his convictions of right. The Resurrection 
established the belief La the soul as infiDilely more real than the body, 
not only surviving it but relies ed and glorified by emancipation from it. 
Thus convinced, the motive of action to save life is reduced to its 
minimum, the supreme fear of death vanishes, and man can live out 
the impulsions of his inner vocation for theh own sake. Of couise the 
lust for individual &ur\'ival in the next world is not the highest motive 
of virtue. It is a utilitarian making the best of two worlds instead of 
one. There is a sublime autonomous sense of oughtne&s in the soul 
that points, like a magnet to the pole, to the destiny of the human race 
and that differs widely from even the highest form of transcendental 
selfishness. This Paul glimpsed when he said that under certain con- 
ditions he might almost wish himself accursed But by bringing im- 
mortality to light, the soul stood forth revealed, and a utilitarianism for 
its larger life after death was an incalculable gain, the full benefit of 
which, indlabty as it has advanced all good causes in the Christian 
world, is yet far above the level of life which the race has yet attained. 
It gave the greatest transvoluation of all worths and rdnforced cv^ry 
ethical motive. 



m 

What is belief in the Resurrection or what docs it involve and 
mean to psychology? The answer is, as quf^stitmnmre returns plainly 
ahow, that it means ver>' different things to different believers whose 
U\"cs seem equally devoted to the Master and who have long used the 
same formula or symbol It b a very complex belief Involving often 
elements that are so flagrantly contradictory the one with the other 
that the least examination of it brings immediate reconstruction with 
the mingled pain and gain so peculiar to religious progress. There art 
archaic but still persblent factors of this belief which popular Chrisli* 
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anily often assumes but which no disciple of Je&us, ancient or tnodcm^^ 
no martyr, no candid professor of theologj', or realJy relipous soul ever 
did or can attain, and there arc vulgar standards of orthodox>' so craisly 
material vnd self-contradictory that no one, I will uot say with mere 
learning or scholarship or ^ith only emotional or rhetorical power, but 
no one who has power of thought or real ]wychological imight or the 
instinct to organize his own soul coherently or logic^y, ur who keeps 
an bteUectoal conscience, can possibly hold and be a truly honest man. 
The data of our returns may be roughly grouped as follows: 
(a) Many think lhe>" believe in it as a literal fact because they have 
never c^indidly examined the nature of their afljrmat!on of it. This 
few can do, and still fewer do. Some fear disillusion or dread the la-fl 
hour of reconstruction. As AJbcrtus Magnus and Aquinas carefully 
reserved certain dogmas from the sphere of philosophic thought, so 
this p£>'cUc process is set apart as too sacred for mvestfgation. (b) 
Many have some decree of faith in too crude a form of it even to be 
able to attain the full conviction Lhcy cra\Xp and so arc unhapp>", halt- 
ing and praying for more failh when they ought to reintequct it into a 
form the mature modem mind demands, (c) Others think lhcy find 
aid to their own faith by vociferous and dogmatic aiBrmation of somc M 
form of it, or Cnd their own belief reinforced by censuring what the>' 
deem shortages or errors in the belief of others, on p&ychic laws akiaH 
to those which make young Mormons suspected of doubt reclaimed" 
to faith by being sent on missions to preach their doctrines among here- 
tics, and who by becoming advocates instead of judges convert them* 
selves if no others, (d) Yet others with* and surprisingly often with- 
out, any kno^vlcdge of Kant's critique of the practical reason and its 
postulates, hold to the conventional form of belief because they think 
its effects oq the conduct of thought, lifCf or both, arc a higher criterion 
or sanction than any which reason can supply. The highest truth b 
that which works supremely well, (e) Many hold to it aesthetically. 
Alt has embodied it in many forms that edify and give a true hedonic 
naicosis and so they have grown indifferent to historical validity. K. 
is venerable> hallowed by association and by a consensus so wide as to 
be itself sublime. Moreover^ poetry is often truer than fact. (Q 
Many think it essential for the young, and while they feel that it U.j 
outgrown in their own experience deem it vital, sa%-ing truth for chU- 
dien and youth, to the needs of which they subordinate not only their 
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owD lives but their convictions, acd ^nd a pedago^c virtue in so doing 
tiiat they reconcUe with personal sundards by often elaborate accom* 
modatioQ theories, (g) tinally, a few devout soula whose private 
lives arc consecrated to the imitation of Jesus' life, and who live for 
good works, distinctly and consciously reject all forms of resurrection. 
Of these, some, chiefly women^ were shocked to first realize their un- 
belief and aic more assiduous in practtsiog the Christian graces as if to 
atone for a defect, while others, more often men, have found great satis- 
faction in their ^clatrcissemMtt but believe they can do most good by 
conforming and working in the harness of conventionality, or perhaps 
think this an article of faith best left to lapse from the Christian con- 
MTiousness quietly, as they believe it will do. 

These are facts based, to be sure, as yet on only a few score of hon* 
est cases^ most of them academic students and all of them more or less 
active church members who desire to lead Christian lives. More data 
arc, of course, needed, and would no doubt show many new varie- 
ties and different statistical proportions. That they are typical of the 
present state of mind of thoughtful youth in ihtr Church, who arc pro- 
verbially the best material for prophecy, there can be no doubt. But 
few, if indeed any, held to a belief in the Resurrection that would satisfy 
the conventional standards of orthodoxy in the denomination to which 
they belonged. This BhoA^s a wide chasm between the latter and the 
true facts of inner religious life. To make new, fresh, close, and ^'ital 
contact with the latter is, I believe, the most crying need of Christian 
thought to-day. A psychologist must he pardoned if he finds one chief 
cause of this ominous and widening chasm in the astonishing neglect to 
provide for any study of the soul in institutions the business of wiiich is 
to train men for the work of saving it, and in the abstract, speculative 
and antiquated ways of teaching philosophic subjects in institutions (or 
higher education generally. Reserving fuller cjcposition for later arti- 
cles let us hnally glance in a preliminary way at the present status of 
opinion on the subjixt. 

The passages in the New Testament touching the Resurrection arc, 
individually and collectively, extremely unsatis^tory and contain 
many discrepancies and contradictions. First of all there were, as 
every oncknows, as mentioned above, no recorded eyowitncsses of the 
process itself, as there were in the case of Laaarus. We have no 
account of how it occurred. The guards slept, the disciples fled even 
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before the cmcifizion, and the proofs which appear chronologkaUy 
fiist dtSer in details, such as whether the angel sat, stoodj was io^ii« or 
outside the tomb^ etc The number of paroustcs, the persons to wbOQlt 
and the places in which, he appeared, have always been difficult to 
harmonize. The quasi-matcniality of the risen bcxly, the unforetold 
and unexpected event of his bodily presence, the tardiness of recogm* 
tion — all show xis that wt are now in a very different position with re- 
gard to historic reality from that afforded us by the record of the public 
ministry. Ever>'ihing is hazy, ful^tto, and at every point profoundly 
diEerent from the kind of e\-idimce that modem coronCTB or medical 
boards might furnish. For this reason alone, bcLici in the Resurrection 
must forever remain a matter of faith or subjective conviction, and 
involve more or less of a sdio marUilc for the modern and especially for 
the scientific mind. In view of the stupendous nature of the fact 
assumed it must always remain more or less incredible* and for cvcr>^ 
one who accqits it there will forever be a real, though perhaps uncon- 
scious, handicap on the energy of conviction. That the disciples and 
immtxliate friends of Jesus were convinced that they had seen his 
resurrccled personality in some form, and that this was a source of 
great reassurance and one of the chief bases of their preaching, and 
gave it its chief momentum, there can be no doubt. It is, however* fl 
now quite competent to inquire upon what evidence this belief rested, 
(a) Elemental as are the considerations involved Jt will remove a 
ffreat burden and reproach from modem Christian belief for us to 
recognize fully and honestly at the outset that the Resurrection can- 
not mean for us tonJay the reversal of the processes of physical death. 
It is a suicidal materialisation of religious faith to hold to all that this 
implies. Death means, according to N^arious legal and physiological 
tests and criteria, the cessation of respiration and therefore of oz3rgena<> 
tion of the blood, and the complete arrest of the action u( the heart. 
The nervous system, it is now bdieved, dies first, the cerebral preced- 
ing the sympathetic. Soon the glands and other tissues follow in an ■ 
order determined by the nature of the morbific or Ictlial process. Prod- H 
nets of decomposition accumulate; the blood coagulates in from half an 
hour to twelve hours, depending upon the de^reeof czbaus^n; the mus- 
cle plasm hardens to cadiveric rigidity - and with the gradual rebuEtioQ 
of rigor mortis putrefacttOD sets in. Before the cooling of the body be- 
gins very subtle changes occur in its protoplasm, which is changed 
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from an active state wnth many dements of its composition unknown to 
a dead state, the constitution oE which is now pretty wcU made out. 
Recent neurological studies indicate momentous changes in the brain 
neurons. Reanimation of a grave coipse after three days would mean 
invenion of all this sequence of processes after they had advanced so 
far that death by every criterion must be pronounced complete. Mod- 
cm dcfinttions and conceptions of death make the idea of rc\ivificatioQ 
indefinitely harder than it was before the development of modern physi- 
ology, especially lis chemical section. Mor€0\'er, the modem mind 
must ask what was the condition of the wounds, whether they had 
doLini/ed, whether the spilled blood had been restored or there was 
fitill extreme aoaemla. Was the weight the same? From the record it 
appears that the risen body was no longer without spot or blemish, 
but was at least scarred. It is no pedantic intrusion, but an irreststible 
query of every judicial and especially scicntiJic mind^ to dwell upon the 
many details of this order, which are here suggested. 

It is no revival of the Humean argument to urge that from the 
nature of both testimony and of miracle such a one can never be really 
proven, that the belief in any such series of reversals of the order of 
nature must forever and by every mind, no matter how de^'out or im- 
pas^oned the instinct of its belief, remain more or less supcrfidally 
forced or formal. Fer\'id affirmation of such a faith is an act of will 
rather than of deliberate, deep, and poi^ intellectual conviction. 
Its satisfaction and even sublimity is ps>'chologicalIy akin to the 
crtfhf quia absurdum by which practical faith sometimes lo\'cs to stop 
the mouth of reason. Plato's imagination was creative and vivid 
enough to describe the reversal of the processes in nature's cycle when 
the universe turned about with a shock and re\'oived the other way, 
when old men rose otit of the dust, gradually grew young, and entered 
again their mother's wombs; but Pliny's philosophy made it a matter 
of consolation to mourning friends that even the gods could never raise 
the dead. That faith in the Resurrection has often taken ihis mon- 
strous form in crass and literal minds there can be no doubt^ but a 
large view of all the Pauline passages indicates that the sense in which 
be made the Christian faith vain if Christ be not raised is not this. 
Such a fact^ so unique and out of relation with ever>'lhlng we know, 
must forever be no less antagonistic to the higher activities of fahh 
than it is stultifying to science and common sense. Even if it has ever 
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had any value, this has ctased to exist for modem culture, and it jM 
not only no longer needed but b a grievous encumbrance to modenS 
apologetics. An intelligent man who affinns that he holds this belief 
can baldly Ldow what inUlkcluaJ honeiily means. ^t 

(b) Another view not unknown in earlier times, and also favourcN^^ 
by several of the most careful and conscaeatious modem Christologists. 
is that Jesus was not entirely dead, but was rexd^xd from some form of 
trance^ Paulus suggested that the sponge applied to his lips may ba\'e 
coatAxned a narcotic, and intimates that when he bowed his head upon 
the cross he fainted. Jung inclined to the same %icw. Schlcicnna- 
cher favoured the hypothesis of apparent deatli. Brvhmkc and others 
(see Chapter a) thought he revived, and Ii\'ed and worked for a 
Quarter of a century later in obscurity, Pilate seemed astonished thai 
he died so soon. Hengst imagines that be may have rcvivc?d 
prayed among the hills, where he led perhaps a kind of proloj 
Mahatma life. His own rare heating powers, it has been said* may have 
been exercised upon himself. He was vigorous, endowed with rare 
vitality, and in tlie prime of life^ so that he naturally would oot suc- 
cumb easily to death. Moreover, the body was perfumed^ perh^B 
bandaged and possibly embalmed, and treated according to the surgical 
arts of his d^y, else why the hundred pounds of myrrh and aloes 
in John xix: 39? One tradition reports that his feet were not nailed, 
that the spear wound was low in the thigh, and therefore not necessoiily 
fatal. Medical records, to say nothing of the traditions of Catholic 
saints^ nport cases of actual crucifixion^ wheie both hands and fcd^| 
were pierced, from wWch recovery has been made. Modem resiudta-™ 
ttvc methods, particularly in the case of drownings and the records of 
the gallows, present authentic cases where life has thus been snatched 
from the very jaws of death in rare ways. The pcrit>' and sinlessncss 
of his life, it has been s^d, gave augmented \1tality, and perhaps the 
earthquake shocked him back to life (Sec Chapter 2, Sadtn.) ^ 

The history of human hibernation is a strange chapter, but thefl 
reality of its main facts may be said to be proven. Respiration and 
heart action can be abnost inaedibly reduced beyond the reach of 
the usual methods of detection, and subjects can be actually buried and 
aroused again after days and perhaps weeks of a high degree of sufr* 
pcnded aninmtion* In these cases the processes of dissertation, of 
coune, do not super^'enc and there is no death, one factor in the 'vtrym^ 
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conceptiap of which U the impossibility of restoration to life- Those 
familiar with the strange facts of modem h^-pnotism, which arc ac- 
cxpted I^ the most conservative psychologists, Icnow how f&r death is 
sometimes thus simulated by its brother sleep. Even the uncontrolled 
sporadic cases, where hysterical subjects have in imagination passed 
inlo and long remained in unconscious and perhaps cataleptic states, 
must be weighed if this view is to be seriously dealt with. The soul 
in this state may in ^^sion have visited the abode of the dead and rt* 
turned with strange and vivid dream pictures. All these phenomeaa 
are now more or less understood. 

If this be the hypothesis wc could partially explain the changed 
appearance of Jesus after this exhausting experience. We should ex* 
pect him to be feeble, anaemic, pallid, hungered, a triOe dazed and mys- 
terious to himself and others, instinctively seeking seclusion and redt 
for restoration. He would naturally, exhausting tliough the effort 
might be, endeavour to see his friends again, so tltat he must kpc hack 
again to death indeed. To intimate, as has been done, that death was 
simulated in order to be escaped is an extreme hypothesis whicli has 
little positive evidence to countenance it. It would, however, only be 
conformable to the promptings of the instinct of love to appear as well 
and strong as one^s condition allowed in the presence of one's friends* 

If any such h>'pothcsLs as this be accepted, it must not be for* 
gotten that it is not resurrection in the sense which the Church held of 
old. It would remain an illustration of marvellous vitality, but the 
supeistitioos of death have always been such that those who were 
believed thus to break away from its close embrace have always been 
objects of wondering awe and curiosity rather more than of love, de- 
votion, and service. Such an event must be regarded as more or less 
accidental, as suggesting at best a being endowed with supernormal 
viabnily, able to resist causes of death which would effectively over- 
whelm most men. It would not add any sanction of divine authority, 
would give no warrant of a general and real resurrection o( others, but 
would distinctly rob the death on the cross of much of its imprcssiveness 
and power. It would be no real confirmation of any interpretation of 
his own prophetic intimations, and could not be a factor in the rMe 
of the Jewish Messiah. While this view, therefore, is not impossible 
and can never be absolutely disprovcn or proven, it has against it aa 
enormous improbability, and has little power of edihcation. 
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(0 From the early times of Celsus do^ra to Wcisse ud cvca^| 
%tm, many have held the pcrmisia to be oE some higher and mora V 
subtle form of corpareity. Eadi of the Christophaaie*^ u held to imply 
some degree of materializaUon. There was a real presence as tl» 
objcctis'c cause and at the pcint dc rcp^e of the vision. From the 
stfindpoint of tlm theory, which Vcnturini has elaborately explcnted, 
the physical body i% not needed and the grave might have remahied 
either tenanted or empty- It is a heavenly or glorified body or f<wm ol 
objectivity, a soul disembodied '* stooping to visibility/^ or in plain 
tenn& a ghost or spectre. This theoiy is not without consonance with 
Bome facts of the record like the passing through dosed door%, the 
sudden appearance and vanishing, the appearances now in Jerusalem, 
DOW in Galilee, the difficulty of recognition, etc.; but it hardly comports 
with eating, toucliing, sjieaking, as Jesus did. To many tlus view may 
have a certain new interestfromiherecentstudiesof apparitions which 
have convinced many cultivated minds that there m^y be phantasms 
of the living or dead, which arc invested wit!i some form or degree of ^M 
objectivity and are not wholl>' subject to the laws of matter. This view ^^ 
has been developed, especially in England, by a group of bold ^irits 
in the Society for Psychical Research, whose views are far more definite 
than those of Seydel^Scholten, or Ewald, who also heldit. The)' have 
made a future life seem more real and true to minds that claim no so- 
called **mediuniistic" power, or indeed any supernormal facult>'. A 
laborious colligation of hundreds of dreams by Mr. Gumey has erected 
what is thou^t to be a formidable presupposition in favour of a con^ H 
tinuance of individual existence, at least in an attenuated form. We ^* 
have been ejthorted by Mr. Myers, the coryphaeus of this school, to 
have more resolute credulity toward the accumulated and systemati- 
cally presented new evidence of a physical basis of Immortality. Mr, 
Robert Dale Owen long ago described the "feel" of ghost clothes, 
which mclled away in his grasp. We find, too, a few cases of w-osa- 
tions of spirit breath upon the cheek. Appeal is also made to a super- 
normal faculty of receiving personality suggestions, to some kind of 
rare sensitiv-cness which Mr. Podmore says must be cither a vestige of 
some function of primordial organisms or else a bud of powers later to 
be unfolded. This faculty, we are lold^ may in some way, difGcult to 
diaracterize because of the absence of mundane analogies, become ex- 
ilted to a hallucinatory state, which, however, has a veridical ind 
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object! 



This latter is not 



ghost or an astral body, 



jve C4U5<- 1 JUS latter is not a common gnost or an 
and indeed 00 physical process at prc^nt known can adequately ex- 
plain its mode of actiac. Yet In some way the faltering soul of man 
may be thus brought into rapport with forms of individual existenoc 
which have survived death, in a way which gives faith in a future life 
by actual communioition with departed acquamtances, and which 
affords some kind of answer to the long and agonizing cry of the soul— 
'*If a man die shall he live again?" If the future life has a high degree 
of reality and those dead retain any reminiscence of earthly experience, 
the presumption that lhe>' may find some mode of revealing their 
continued existence wdghts every die, and where the air is murky with 
superstitioo and there arc fabulists and those who strive and hunger 
for this evidence, it seems strange that at the very least in a few unique 
cases this passion should not be gratified. The fact that this theory 
seems to modem science stupendous and revolutionary, that it is 
hardly susceptible of physical expression but must be wrought out in 
poetic metaphors and has never attained anything like true demon- 
stration, though those who have struggled to make it apprehensible 
use the theories of ether, ncuricityj and eccentric projection toward 
some kind of objective correspondence, even the wild intemperance of 
spiritualists of ever>' age and chme, should not blind us to the possibility 
of some such truth in a world as yet but imperfectly realized, in whirh 
science is still in its infancy and man himself only in an active develop- 
mental stage. For those whose minds arc not encumbered by critical 
methods some such hypothesis can readily be developed which affords 
a satisfaction very great and tranquillizing, and For them it is indefi* 
nilely easier to explain the whole clasH of phenomena by it than to enter 
tediously upon the indirect long-circuit methods of criticul testing and 
Wstoric research which are now demanded in this field. 1 

On the other hand, there are some things which it Is a virtue to 
doubt. Superstition has no ranker, grosser forms than those due to the 
attempts long ago described by Kant to explain the dreams of vision- 
aries by those of metaphysicians. While it is impossible to enforce 
temperance of thought upon this subject in the popular religious mind, 
and while it would be the labours of Hercules over again to drive out 
from their cover in the many and vast fields of hypotheses <^cncd by 
modem science all the trBces and forms of these survivals, it is nevci' 
theless necessary to say in unequivocal terms that the probabllitiefi 
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igalnst a single isolated occunence of this nature Beem to the Datur&l 
nitid almost werwhelimng. It ts not at all inq>osdblc, from the fcai 
ascribed to those who saw the nacn Je^us and from the characteristics 
Implied in tbes« Cliristophanicrs, that some of the cited witnesses 
honestly believed that the>' saw his ghost. Indeed, when we coiidder 
the frequcnc>' of such experiences^ cspedaliy in the cases of great and 
beloved Icadets, and the almost universal prevalence of a belief in 
q>ectres as objectively real, brought out in so admirable and schoUriy 
a manner by a Weinel, it is highly probable that this was one of the 
important factors in the great and sudden change from extreme de- 
pression to extreme joy and confidence. Yet still more we must iodine 
to the view that this interpretation of real eirperiences is more plausible 
for earlier appearances than the theory of subjective, even if revelatorj", 
vision. To the belief that the ghost of Jesus had actually reappeared 
Chiistianity probably owes no small part of its initial momentUDCL A 
created apparition may have had something to do in giving to the 
early Christians, and through them to the world, their God. But c\xn 
if we hold them to have been in error in this regard, we mu&t ha*ttcn to 
say somewhat as Fairbaim said of the vision theory, that at least it 
worked supremely well Men may have once bcliev'ed on supcntitioua 
grounds on lum, whom now the world is coming to adore as divine in a 
higher sense than th*: early Christians could comprehend. We have 
here only an exlreme illustration of the fact that from nge to age the 
basis and emphasis of bdicf in Jesus have changed, but that he haa 
always occupied in the souls of his disciples the highest place which 
e\*ery stage of culture could provide. That ev'en superstition was thus 
made to praise him is no derogation of bis mtril, no stigma upon his 
character, and should cause no abatement of our own trust in him. It 
was not only necessary but inevitable that he should impress those 
about him with a sense of a reality and validitj' in bis own teachings, 
sentiments, and character that far transcended their narrow compre- 
hension. One form which Uie conceptions of great men then took was 
that of the superiority, actuality, persistence, and power of survival 
generally of their souls. The ideal thus became real, the transcendent 
immanent The plastic, receptive power of mind, sense, and feeling 
passed over into the pasdonate enthusiasm of wilL The very energy 
of being which to-day makes a popular hero, a leader, and compcUer of 
souls, WQ5 then wont to be appreciated and interpreted as control of 
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the powers beyond the grave. Hiatory cannot be written without 
recogmziiig at some of the most important crises in human events the 
power of belief In even the veridical nature of dreams. 

While, therefore, for us the spectre theory has little of the power 
which Paul ascribes to the Resurrection, it was by no means devoid 
of it in ancient clays. It is also well to reflect that for those who still 
hold any fonn of the hypothesis of spiritualism, credence in the Resur- 
rection of Jesus is an easy matter, for it becomes only a highly special- 
ized and perhaps uniquely preeminent case under a general law. 
Just as the same natural phenomena are interpreted according to 
radically different theories in diilerent ages, so we have here an 
iUiistration of the progressive reconstruction of the apperception 
organs in man, 

(d) Far more current now is the vision theory, represented in 
difierent forms by Spinoza, Strauss, Renan, Seydel, Ra\'iJlc, Fichtc, 
Gciger, Noack, Gratz, and others. For some the Resurrection is a 
specially inspired visioo sent by God. Some, lite Fichte, distinguish 
between \isioiis that can and that cannot be explained; or attempt 
psychological distinctions between imagination, abnormal ecstasy, and 
faith; hint at the possibility of dreaming either by night or by day; dis- 
tinguish between visions self-generated or due to the contapon of 
numbers; between visions vivid enough to cause complete belief in 
their objective validity and those that bring only partial con\'iction. 
They expatiate on Paul's diathc^ and Peter's ecstatic experience, or 
^scuEs Uic extent lo which the visionary practices which Noack sug- 
gests even Jesus cultivated, and which the Montanista aftcrwanL 
unfolded, prevailed in the apostolic circle before and after Jesus' 
death. Renan calls Mary a visionary, and intimates that in her 
person a woman became the first missionaiy. There is much con- 
sensus of opinion that Paul saw visions; and if he did not rest liis 
claims to the apostolate upon them, nevertheless he regarded them 
as in some sense a commission directly from Jesus to preach the 
Goq»l. i 

The discrepancy among Afferent writers in their conception of the 
psychology of vision and the imparity between the diSerent Christoph- 
anies for Paul himself, and between his and those of others^ has its 
root, perhaps, in the wide variety of experiences which the term viaon 
is used to include. For those who are visually minded^ a clear belief 
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rcadOy takes the fonn of an image with contours and even colouit. 
Id many perfectly sane persons there are entoptjc experiences of visual- 
ization that may be so entirely independent of the stream of tboufht as 
to seem objective, while in other ca^es they jpvc a concrrtencss to the 
processes of Ideation, almost as vivid as pictorial illustration. Life at 
twilight and during the night is very different from that of the clear 
day in this respect. In darkness thoughts create and project objects 
that often attain a high degree of objective clearness. Fechner has 
wdl characterized the influence of the night side of life upon human 
conduct, and modem psychology abounds in cases where itlusions and 
dream experiences have become definitely incorporated into the mem- 
ory continuum as actually experienced- 

Moreover, intense experiences involving great emotional stress 
always tend to shift the boundaries between the inner and the outer. 
Thesensoriummnybeaaaemic or congested, and the|>erturbalioaof the 
souls of the disciples in those days bos not inaptly been compared to 
the resolution of the world back to some primitive cosmic state from 
which it slowly cooled again. Even more frequent than visual is audi* 
tory hallucination, and both ma j' be entirety consonant with meotll sao* 
ity and normality in other respects. Seeing vi^ons has in many persons 
and in many ages been a passion and e\'olved a vcr>- definite cult. 
Many theories of inspiration have had recourec to vision Ihrurics, In 
primitive ages there is no £uch distinction between illusion and perc^v 
tion as we often find in the early stages of neuro-psychic disease. Yet 
the old proverb that seeing is believing has a dtcp psychological trutlL 
Helmboltz has well said that any illusion of sense persistently repeated 
is cert^n in the end to force itself upon the acceptance of the mind 
with full and inexpugnable convictioiL To have actually seen the 
risen Jesus madtr belief in his power over death and all that it implied 
inesislible, and when reinforced by all the hopes^ desires, and love of 
his friends would give tiits faith a momentum not inferior to the su- 
preme cataleptic certainty of the Stoics and would give their preach* 
ing the impetus of tons instead of pounds. 

Mary's enthusiastic annunciation of the Resurrection must have 
been the gladdest of all Gospel good tidings. It was news that must be 
spread. Tongues grew aflame like Jove*s chariot wheels ur>der the 
impulse to spread the greatest and best news ever proclaimed It was 
simply tiding of a momentous and unique message from the future 
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^inie of all men, far higher and farther above nil news-mongering thaa 
preaching is above gossip. Paul underwent a radiuil rccoostxuction 
of £tandpoiDt and liiei>uipose under its hifluence, and the supreme 
duty of all who had been cimrvoyant and clairaudient to the great 
parousia was to promidgate the great fact, to proclaim it from the 
housetop, to organize a world propaganda of it. The Resurrection was 
the central event m all the universe, to which every important preceding 
event ted up, in which it focussed, and from which all agencies for good in 
tht? world must henceforth irradiate. The man Jesus became the Divine j 
Christ, All his teachings obtained a sanction direct from God. The 
Resurrection was not only the great attest and credential, authorizing 
all his words and giving the most sublime possible climax to the tragedy 
or his life, but it marked a new era in the rdations of this world to the 
Supreme Author of all being. Thus I opine it did not need, as Kelm 
holds, any definite closing of the period of vision or any authorization 
to cease gazing into heaven, to recover self-possession, and go to work. 
There was a spontaneous and inevitable passage from a state of con- 
\incing ymon and passionate belief to enthusiaetic will, a great psycho- 
sb under the influence of an ui^rcccdented train of experiences and in 
an age dominated by psychic forces^ which never and nowhere dsc, 
before or since, was aroused in any such kind and degree. The dis* 
ciples^ at least the dominant members of their group, had seen. 'I'hat 
was cnougli to henceforth make them all missionaries, preaching that 
which had been actually seen and heard. 

In fact, Paul's conception of Chriet had very little to do with the 
earthly life of Jesus. So far as modem Christianity h Pauline, it ia 
essentially unhistoric so far as both the words and the deeds of Jesus 
are concerned, and indeed, has little connection with the Jesus of the 
synoptic writers or even with the Johanmn Jesus. Paul's mind was 
chiefly fixed upon the voIuntar>" humiliiition of the pre^xistent Jesus 
in coming down to earth, taking tin the form of man and submitting to 
crucifixion. By this supreme act of renunciation, obedience, and lo\*c 
he merited and received the reward of Resurrection and Ascension and 
still greater exalUttion at the Father's right hand than he had before. 
His daily life, walk, and example coo&tituted an otherwise relatively 
insignificant episode m the transcendent being of a preexistcnt and 
still more lofty post-existent state. Paul praises in many and diverse 
paradoxes the virtue of his self-emptying of celestial glory and taking 
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on the humiliation of flesh. In this sacriike and self-offering hii 
consenting to death was involved J 

(e) Perhaps the world has mistaken a group of ps><chotog]cal ex> 
perienccs, profound and of supreme historic sigiuficance, for plain, bald 
historic fact, but the mistake is of far less practical ^gmficance rither 
way than has been thought. Textual miicisro^laboriouscoiDpUattODof 
contemporaneous allusions, the possible discovery of new manuscripts or 
archaeological inscriptions, can ne^'cr make the apolo^ts of the his- 
torical school the chief authorities for the post-mortem appearances of 
Jesus, and thdr verdicts will alwa^'s remain of limited effect upon the 
souls of bchcvcrs. U ut if we insist that this is all at bottcun psycholo^-, 
we must also candidly admit that we arc here in the presence of souW 
e\'ents which have features that It is hard to parallel in all the records 
of the indi\'idual or the collective mind. Psycholog>' with its special 
sections on illu^ons of perception, on the life of feeling and will, on the 
individual and the mox-ementK of groups and races of men, has >-et much 
to learn and is still in its Infancy, but it is already big with the pronnse 
and potcnc>* of larger and more cogent explanations here, which far 
from weakening faith will give it both a higher sanction and a larger 
scope with strict conformity to science. 

How much of it all wasdue to vision and how much to other factors, 
whether some disciples dicamcd while otlicr^ thought of ghosts, esp^ 
cially how many parts of objective reality diilerent individuals ascribed 
to their experiences, and just how Paul himself understood his own, 
we c&n never with certainty know. New books and theories in indefi- 
nite perspective will continue to trim the Christian ship by rolling ihc 
weigl&t of one or all of these four ballast boxes to starboard or larboard, 
but if an>'^here the frank confcs&ion of ignoramus, if not of igncr^bimm 
is projier, It is here- 

While, then, some forms of belief In the Resurrection must he 
defmitely abandoned as obstacles to faithj others, not one but several, 
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hi hi^icr are not only possible but inevitable for every large and posi- 
ti\'c wmdt instructed in the nature of the induidual and racial soui. 
They neilhcr can nor should yet be formulated with defimtenes^ or 
finaUty enough to satisfy those who demand rigid dogma or apodeictic 
demonstration. The character and teaching of Jesus have a supreme 
and independent vahic of their own, and his death will ever work its 
miracles of pathos. These, at least, will remain historic even if ihft 
Resurrection be all dogma. If all the precious worths that have been 
made in the course of Christian centuries to depend upon the cruder 
statements of the latter as an assumed major premise for innumerable 
deductions be a little imperilled for a time, psychology has within itsell 
possibilities hitherto undreamed, of both restatement of the premise 
and revalidificaUoD of all the values and of thus re-Christianinng 
Christianity. 

While the Jesus of what we may call the Resurrection dispensation 
is undergoing rcconstmction, the historic Jesus remains as, at least, the 
true superman, prophetic of what the members of our race may att^ 
if it ever come to its full maturity, the Arsl fruits not of those that die, 
but the first and ideal representation of those who are to live in the 
larger and more glorious future that» if evolution is true, awaits it. 
If the Resurrection Jesus Is made ko material and historic as to eclipse 
the sjuritual Jesus, if he is made so local and temporal as to be a mere 
idol of the evcr-lixing and evcrprescnt Emmanuel, there is religious 
decadence and not progress. If he whom Paul saw as a vision the 
psychologist of the near future shall find to be more a creation than a 
mere object o( fmth, most sacred because the first, highest, and purest 
production of the Paraclete in the soul of man; if the risen Jesus was 
projected by this supreme muse solely to be, as well as to make, the 
pledge of its abiding presence guiding into all truth, then he would be 
revealed to our distracted age as the Comforter indeed. For then not 
only the growing strain which the parottsia put upon the Christian 
thought of our day would be wondrously eased and harmony in the 
record established, but the work of the Holy Spirit would be worthily 
inaugurated in the world as the great spirituaiizcr of life, and the Jesus 
of the Resurrection as completely and entirely its first fruits would 
shbe forth with a new light and with infinite promise and potency for 
all who strive to attain true sonship with the Father. 

This imperfect and sketchy confiation of psychological viewpoints 
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at leasl suggests something above textual or historical criticism and ^ 
^ows that these cannot be finalities. The latter h^ve dearly shown 
that even the authors of our four Go^ls, especially the unknown fl 
writer of John, conflated and compiled and reverently sou^t to ex- ~ 
plain in the light of all the available sources^ traditional and written, 
what Jesus meant quite as much if not more than what he literally said 
and did. Psychological criticism accepts all the records, somewhat 
as geoiogy bases upon all outcrops, cuLs, mines, etc., and e\'olves from a 
compilation of all data the sequence of strata and the de\'elopment of 
livinj; forms by collating all the fossils with their most cognate living 
forms. So psychology demands a wider purview than the New Testa- 
ment and the local and temporal events as»>ciated with it, and seeks to 
lay the foundations of a larger faith that shall rest on all that we know 
to^y of the facts and laws of nature and sLiU more of the soul of man. 
The Passion and Resurrection must to-day be discussed in view of 
a vaster background than the Old Testament affords, for they are the 
culminating redaction of the central theme of many cults far older than 
they, all about the eastern Mediterranean, each of which contributed 
its best elements* How the folk-soul came to make this most impos- 
ing and precious ^nthe^ is at once the most stimulating and lofty 
of all culture problems, and the new vistas that we can already glimpse 
give us the vastest and most imposing perspective into the pia^t of 
man's psychic evolution. Most superstitions were found In Rome 
before Christianity, which, unable to suppress them, purged them of 
their grosser features and syncrcti^d them. In severed localities in 
Italy, and best of all in Sicily, Easter is still vci^- dramatically cele- 
brated on the older pattern of Adonis worship. For instance, a wax 
effigy of the dead Christ is exposed aU through Good Friday in the 
middle of a Greek church, and is covered with fervent kisses, while the 
church echoes with dirges. At nightfall it ts carried, covered with 
flowers, in slow, solemn procession through the crowded streeu. Eveij" 
man carries a taper and wails, while women from every house fumigate 
the image with censers. Thus the community celebrates the funeral 
of Christ as if he were just dead, and all fast till midnight Saturday, 
As this hour strikes the bishop appears and announces that Christ has 
risen, and the crowd responds, "He is risen indeed-'^ Then the 
church and soon the city burst into an uproar of joy with mad shouts 
and shrieks. There are volleys of cannon and musketry and fireworks. 
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and the erstwhile f&stcrs £11 themsch^ with meat and vdae. Thus 
CathoUcism brings before the Busccptiblc Southcra races with all possi- 
ble pomp and pageantry the representation of the death and Resurrec- 
tiOD of man's redeemer from sin by the very rites oocc used to redeem 
the earth from the death of winter* Both the spade and psycho- 
analysis of the folk-5oul arc now unearthing; old, submerged 5>'mbolic 
strata which show us that Adonii, Attis, and Dans, though dead in 
name, still live wherever Christianity lives. This ethnic background 
so long fallow still fcrtiliiM^s and enriches our own lives, and enables us 
to understand why Christiamty spread so rapidly among the gentiles, 
We can even correlate these phenomena with the predominance of 
suicides in the fall and revivals and procreations in the spring- 
Ever ^nce the glacial age the soul of man has been impressed with 
the ]jrocessioiial of the seasons. In the spring the world is clothed 
in green, everything reawakens or grows, food is abundant, and the 
spirit of life is resurrected from the death of winter. Convcr^ly in 
aulmnn vegetation dies, the sun recedes, there arc cold and ice, the 
conditions of life grow hard, and nature seems d>'ing. Primitive man 
must have been awed by these cosmic tides and, especially ^-ith his 
cJosc rapport with nature, must have watched for the ebb of the ther- 
mal wave. Thus it Is not strange that in monuments, myths, myth* 
ologics, rites, wo are rapidly 6nding everywhere more and more traces 
of these changes and of the magic by which man of old sought to con« 
Iml them. Scholarship in tMs field Is exhuming more and more the 
vestiges of these cults, Man early felt that ihi5 birth and death of 
nature were connected \\'ith the w;ixing and waning figures of divine 
beings who controlled them, and that their energy might be increased 
by dramatic representations of the processes lie wisli<:d to facilitate. 
The universal theme of these dramas was thus death and rebirth, at 
first chiefly the latter in the field of vegetation. Control came from 
symbolizing tt, and vegetation is often prescntified as a god who annu- 
ally died and arose. Of this theme there are endless local variations, 
beginning with Adonis, the Asiatic Tammuz, the Old Testament 
Adoni, My Lord. Following Frazcr^ in ancient Babylon he was the 
young spouse of Ishtar, the great mothcr-goddcss of reproduction. 
Every year he died and went to the sad, dart regions below, where his 
di\'ine mistress followed him. During her absence love died, repro- 
duction ceased, and life threatened to go out. Hymns lamented 
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the departure of the pair, liturgies were duntcd to lie effigy of tla" 
dead god, which was washed id water, anointed with oil, clothed b 
red, fumigated with incense designed to effect his resurrection^ Finally 
the great god Ea himi^lf sent a mc&scDger lo the grim queen of the in- 
ferno, who at last very reluctantly sprinkled the waters of life upon the 
pair, &nd they were allowed to return, and then all nattire revi\<ed vtVb 
springtide energy. In Giecce Adonis was a tr&nscendent beauty, be* 
loved by Aphrodite, who in his bfancy gave him to Persephone, queen 
of Hades, She, seeing his beauty, refused to give him back. So 
Zeus decreed that he should spend half of the year vi-ith the one goddess 
below and the other half in the upper world. When he wa« «Ialn 
j'^hrodite bemoaned him as if anticipating the moicr dclorosc. Of this 
species of celebration wc have many sub-%"arictic5. In Phoenicia these 
iites were very solemn and the kings of Biblus assumed the god*s 
name, as ^^'os done in very ancient times in Jerusalem. David himsdf 
showed vestiges of this cult by bdng held more or less responsible foM 
drouth, fiumne, and certain diseases. Earth was the great mother of^ 
plants and animals, to whom first-frutts were oUercd and M>as and 
daughters deTf-oied, so that trees, crops, and ben.sts were all children of 
Baal and ;\3tarte. Once a temple of Adonis stood on Mount Lebanon^ 
amid one of the most impressive of all landscapes, where the whole 
r^on has long been haunted by traditions of the mangled body of 
Adonis here buried. Here he was woisbipped by Ass>'nan damsete 
when the river was incarnadine, and the sea fringed with anemones, 
which dyed Uiem with the blood of the god untimely sbin. At 
press the cult degenerated to sanctified harlotry, once, Fraz«r sa; 
thought to be as much a religious duty as is now the nun's vow of vir-'^ 
ginity. Here the worship was a 5>'mbol of fertility, and the variations 
of this cult and the anonymity of such unions caused the offspring often 
to be called children of Cod. Sometimes, as at the temple of Epidau- 
nis, souls of the dead were reincarnated, while ploughing and Aowiog 
the earth are given the same signifLcance. Widespread was the cere- 
mony of bunung Melcarth, centred in Tyre. In Sophocles' drama, 
Hercules burned himself on a vast pyre on the top of Mount (£ta; 
this was afterward annually repeated with his effig>', and the next day 
came the drama of the awakening of Hercules. Still fanher back the 
kings of Tyte personated Mekanb and were burned in ef&gy at an an- 
nual festival, later toned down to a hre-walk. So the Punic general. 
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Hatnikar, burned himscli in ttie old heroic way pro bono piMko a5 he 
fttw his army giving w&y, for this was the old method of ^potheo^ 
The boming of th« Sicillaji Sandan was followed by a ceremony of 
resuiTcction. Among the Semites under this or other names Adonis 
was often penionified by priestly king^, perliaps originally put to death 
in their divine capacity, although later there are mitigating ^tagei 
and makcbelieies. In Alexandria images of Aphrodite and Adorns 
celebrated their nuptials on two couches ^ith manifold flowers and 
fruits- The next day their death was bemoaned with streaming hair 
and bare breasts, and their images were burned by the sea; but they 
always returned in another ceremony in the spring. Even when the 
Emperor Julian entered Aclioch, this great capital was splendid with 
grief for the mimic death of the annual Adonis, With the rise of agri- 
culture, the Adorns cult centred upon domesticated plants and ammals, 
but still the fear of hunger animated the entire vast cycle of Adonis 
worslup all the way from the first edible wild fruits to the day of corn, 
spirits, and herdsmen. Sometimes the dead were feigned to revive 
with hfe in the spring. At Athens they were commemorated in March 
with the earliest flowers, when they were thought to rise from their 
tombs and go abcut everywhere seeking entrance, for the festivals of 
the dead are always those of flowers. Sometimes potted grains and 
flowers were fostered in every way to accelerate their growth, to make all 
herbs grow by homoeopathic magic, and these were called gardens of 
Adonis. Personiflers of this revival were always bathed or washed in 
water or blood to ensure against drouth. 

So, loo, Attis was of virgin birth, lover of Cybcle, mother of gods 
and goddess of fertility, and his cult was celebrated by eunuch priests 
who commemorated his tragic death and resurrection. lu 204 b. c, 
Cybcle and her cult were brou^t from Phrygia to Rome and solemnly 
inaugurated on the Palatine Hill in April. The next year the crops 
were abundant, so that henceforth thib festival took a very strong bold 
upon the Romans. Before the effigy of Attis's corpse the priest shed 
some of his own blood with baAaric music and frenzied dances. Tlie 
image of Attis was taken from the sacred tree to which it was swathed, 
and reverently buried, and there were mourning and fasting. But 
suddenly at night a light was struck, the tomb opened, and the god 
was found to have arisen. The priest touched the lips of the mourners 
with balm and whispered in their ears the glud tidings of salvation. 
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His resuirtcUoa was a pro&me to bis dlsdplcs that they fihould rise 
from the gr&ve. The next day the rcsunectioa of the god was cele- 
brated with carnival, license, masquerades. The following day was 
for repose, and llic next and last was marked by proctesions of barefoot 
nobles to the banks of the Amo, where the image was bathed and the 
wounds and blood were forgotten. A bull was tnitchcred on a higb 
grating, and the devotcca with wreathed fillets stood below to be 
drenched In the hot blood, and thus ^ns were washed away. The fic- 
tion of a new birth, too. was kept up for a time by requiring of the ^ 
ioitiatc a <Uct of milk like a babe. For a long time thus the remission B 
of sins by the blood of a bull was dramatically rq^resentird on the 
Vatican Hill, on the very spot where now stands the Basilica of Saint 
Feter. Attis was originally a tree spirit, then a com iCnd grain god, b 
tied to or burned on a Maypole, which stood for a holy tree. Castra- S 
tion and the burial or burning of various parts were to impregnate the 
earth, and the same is true of all kinds of bloodletting in religious sa- M 
vice- Slowly, however, the ceremonies that symbolized fertility of ^ 
soil were given anolher meaning, viz., a new and higher birth of the 
soul» SO that these ancient cults preformed the way for Guistianity, 
No Oriental worship at Rome was so popular as that of Attis and Cy- fl 
bele, or did so much to undermine the older Greek and Roman cult by ^^ 
teaching the salvation of the individual soul as the supreme end of life. 
Of course there are many misang links in this reconstruction, but 
there are also glimpses of connection yviih. things so diverse as the story 
of Marsyas bound to a tree and flayed alive, probably a double of Attis. 
So Odin's victims, and once he himself^ were hanged on a sucred tree 
and wounded with a spear, as Artemis was hanged in her o'h.ti sacred 
grove. Later the Persian worship of \fithra became immensely popu- 
lar at Romej and it resembled Christianity even more, perhaps, iboti 
it did the cult of Attis, so much so that Christian scholars colled it a 
trick of the de\'il to seduce people from the true fold by a dose imita- ^ 
tlon of it. Its solemn ritual, too, was full of aspiration for moral ^| 
purity and eternal life, and it universally fell on Christmastide in&tcad 
of Easter. The Church of course accommodated, adapted, adopted,^ 
and this was at once its strength and its weakness. V 

Osiris was perhaps the most popular of all the deities of ancient 
Egypt, and his death and resurrection were annually celebrated with 
sorrow succeeded by joy, although this was originally only a driimatiJEa 
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tion of seedtime and harvest- He was the son of an earth-god acd a 
aky^goddc&a. He became king and g&ve the pre\'iously savage and 
cannibal Egyptians law and wor^ip. Isis, his wife^sister, introduced 
the culture oJE wheat and barley, and made the people vegetarians, 
while Osiris domesticated the vine. Then both went over the world 
civilizing everywhere- Osiris's brother proved a usurper, and made a 
precious coffin for him; and on their return, wheQ all were merry^ 
he proposed that each should try it, which they did in turn. When 
Osiris lay in tt^ it fitted exactly, and the usurper slammed down the 
liii^ soldered it, and flung it into the Nile, Isis wandered far^ weeping 
and seeking the body, which had floated to Syria, where a tree shot 
up that entombed the coffin in its trunk, which a king cut and made 4 
])j11ar in his house. Isis followed it acd mourned by its side; she was 
accepted as a nurse in the house, and 6na!ly was given the coffin, 
took it home, opened it, kissed the body, mourned, and wa2 about to 
revive it, but Typhon found it and tore it into fourteen parts, so that 
there are Fourteen shrines of Osiris to-day in Egypt. Orthodox EgyjH 
tian tradition says that the grief of this dolorous mother induced the 
sun-god Ra to send do^n Anubis who gathered and swathed the 
scattered parts of the body, observed all the rites over them, and fanned 
the clayey remains with wings till at last Oaris revived and returned 
as king both of the upper e^irth and among the dead, He became Lord 
of Eternity, ruler of the lower regions, where he judges and rewards all 
situls after death according to their merits. The morality of the 
Egyptian Book of the Dead is very like that of Jesus, and those who 
arc acquitted hve in a land of indescribable fertilit>' and beauty where 
men and animals are young and fair, and there is eternal verdure. In 
Osiris's resurrection the Egj-ptians see a pledge of their own immortal- 
ity: ''As surely as Oaris lives 1 shall live." Belief in resurrection 
IS suggKtcd by the custom of embalming, which was ph>*acally very 
like that of Osiris, Mourning for him began when the Nile began to 
rise. Then the dams were ceremonially cut and the soil became the 
bride of the Nile. Seed-sowing was in autumn, and was sad; for 
planting, as among primitive people to-day, suggests the burial, and 
is often counected with the festival of the dead. Thus representatives 
of potentates are often killed, dismembered, or burned to increase the 
fertiUty of the soil, so that in Eg^pt special precautions were taken that 
bodies be not cut up and their fragments used as talismans for this 
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pUTpofte. Osirift vas originally a tirt: spirit, and pilkra solemnly 
erected to him were sjinbols of resurrection. Even from thb so b«Id 
sketch we can ^impse the culture atmo^bere which pervades so much 
of Christianity, and can see that not only in the regions which 
Jesus knew but perhaps still more in those which Paul knew and 
where the Chun:h first had lU development, these cults were de- 
veloped ID both their higher and lowest forms, and their influence was 
very pen'aAive, 

Now the above death and resurrection motifs which hav-e had 
such polymorphic expression^ and the partial impulsions of which are 
so eflcctivcly syncrctized into the stor>* of the cross, express in symbolic 
form the most essential philosophy of human life- To understand it 
takes us nearest to the noetic core of the supreme problem of the na- 
turc, mcanii^, and purpose of human life, and to feel it with correct 
orientation gives the right Einskltung to duly and lie pr<«cti<:al con- 
duct of life. It is just here that we are having most helpful genetic 
insights which may be roughly indicated somewhat as follows: 

First, we must postulate that something happened very early in 
man's career to disturb his harmony with nature such as animals stIU 
have, and to make his life more or less anxious, conscious, and uncer- 
tain- He bad to lea^ paradise and apply himself to the work of 
restoration. As himself the a|>ex of evohuion and thus The chief 
bearer of lis highest momentum, he must transcend the animal plane 
and forge his way on and up with constant effort and danger both of 
crroT and arrest. On the one hand he had not only all the animal Irt* 
stincts, some of them perverted or hypertrophied, but he also fell the 
ffijfw of development beyond them and a desire for perfecting himself 
along with a corresponding horror of inferiority, while the strength and 
often the gratification of his baser propensities gave him a now vague 
and now acute sense of unworthiness and sin. The impulse to improve 
and ascend is, despite all, the most constant and deq}e5t thing in the 
human soul, and out of this has grown every bene5cent human insti- 
tution, family, society, state, culture, and reUgion. Moral autonomy 
has been both the efficient and the final cause of all these, and to this 
end Mansoul has through the ages slowly evolved language, art , science, 
gods, demons, mythologies, rites, cults, and even consdoL&ness itself, 
by the slow and cosily method of trial and error, for all these are at 
bottom pragmatic. 
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In sudi a being every step of advance involves some sacrifice of 
a lower to a higher good< A^ biith itself brings harder conditions, so 
every stage of giowlh means renimciaLion of more infantile conditions. 
As Uie cMld Is weaned, gets out of the nursery, and then the home, 
parental influences wane, and the time comc3 when he mnst leave aU 
this and set up for himself. So^ too, he must constantly sacrifice not 
only childish wishes but allurements to linger on lower stages of dev'elop' 
meet and to indulge propensities winch should be sublimated. Ad- 
vancement is hard^ but both sin and psychic disorders or &rrc5t ensue 
if advance is not constantly made, for there are countless forms of 
ane&t, which is impossible \vithout regression. All this is on the anal- 
ogy of rudimentary organs and functions which must be developed in 
their nascent period only to be reduced or made over into higher organs 
and functions later. Thus biologically, psychogeneticallyjand morally, 
men can only ''rise on stepping-stones of their dead selves," and 
growth is always moulting the tissues and processes that illustrate 
this metamorphosis. One of the prime traits of savage life is that it is 
pervaded in every department by taboos or "Thon shalt nots>" These 
prohibitions abound concerning food, sex, rulers, all relations of co- 
members of the tribe to one another, war, industry, etc., and they 
altogether show not only the manifold restraints but the tremendous 
cncrg}' with which man enforces them upon himself. Thus human life 
has always tended to hedge itself in by restrictions upon its freedom, 
which instead of facilitating ha\^ often hindered its further normal 
development because there were so many things b themselves proper 
and perhaps needful that were not permitted or were disallowed; for 
customs, stronger and before law, are always enforcing every such 
lied Gu( non licd^ Psychoanaly^ holds against Wundt that these rude 
and often disastrously perverted impulses preceded the development of 
deities or demons that could reward or punish, and that such beings 
were only projections into the objective sphere of agencies that were 
primarily subjective to enforce man's primal sense of what he ought or 
ought not to do- From the very first man fc!t that he should not 
murder, commit incest, injure the dead, chiefs, priests, or medicine 
men, etc. , all of which are hedged in by countless taboos ; and so slowly 
and unconsciously his creative soul evolved supernal agencies to en- 
force these prohibitions, and this man did because he had first of all 
developed an abhorrence of violating the unwritten codex or taboo 
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that originally worked aulomatically and execulerf itself, llius rever- 
ence &[Ld aversioa combined to restrict very many natural iodlnationa. 
But all the conilicts that thus arose were at lirst endopsychic, and tbQ* 
were given extern^ embodiments for the sake of better EinsUUung aod 
becau^ of the per^^tent habit of extradition of consciQUSDe&s which 
man owes to the functioning of his senses. In neurotics every phase 
of these conflicts can be accn writ large. Thu-s there is a striking Mini- 
larity in their fundamenta] operations between primitive meu^ most 
forms of mental alienation, children, etc.^ and about every mechanism 
found in the one is also operative in the others. 

Now, whenever a strong taboo is violated, the primitive sense of 
guilt arises and the need of atonement is felt, so that sacrifice and 
offering must be made or penance done to malie good the wrong act, 
thought, or even inclination. It is hard for us to realize the intensity 
of this experience in the early history of mankind^ which so jtervaded 
and dominated all his activities, his myths, rites, and primitive culture 
generally, all of which we are just now beginning to see were full of iL 
Indeed, this interpretation of the pristine secse of guilt affordi us a 
newkey to explain most of the fundamental elements of anti()ue culture 
as well as many of the chief forms of modem psychosis. The savage 
warrior docs penance to the ghosts of those he has slain, undergoes long 
and painful ceremonies of purificalioo for the violatioD of countless 
and often absurd prescriptions, mutilates his body, offers his fruits> 
treasures, kine, and e\'en human beings, to appease the higher powers 
whom he thinks he has oflended. Holocausts are oflercd, or the peni- 
tent denies himself food^ renounces the vUa sexttalis, makes over his 
possessions^ abandons his fondest inclinations, all in order to escape a 
bad conscience and the intolerable anxiety it causes. .Ancient legends 
and superstitions abound in depictions, often in very symbolic language, 
of this sense that the right way has been lost and of the desire to find it 
that the sou! may rest again- Christianity has so tended to weaken 
ihis old dread of sin and its penalty that even those who have not 
adopted it in the technical sense that the Churcli demands illu&trate 
how the long and bitter struggle to be justified by the supreme powers 
has so lapsed that it is hard for us to believe or realize its pristine in- 
tensity. We might even roughly say that the atoning work of Jesus 
has been so effective or so deeply brought home to the worid during all 
these centuries since his death that under its influence men have even 
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lost ^ght of the pathetic state of mind of their forbears from which it 
has rescued them. 

Al! dragons, serpents, vampires, and other monsters slain by 
heroes, and also all flagellations aJid sclf*mutilatioDs by frenzied 
priests are at root symbolic expressions of the effort of man or of the 
godE he has made in bis own image as his totcmic Dcpptlgnnger to 
sacrihce their lower animal nature or Iheir infantile personality in the 
interests of their higher de\"elopment, which must be done unlesSj as in 
dementia precox, there is regression to the old subjectivity'. But what 
b oEfered up always comes back in higher form, and this is resurrection. 
Gross love, if repressed, returns in the form of love and service of God 
and man. Coarse appetite for food, if restrainedj revives in spiritual 
or mental hunger. Each lower impulse has a higher psychokiDetic 
equivalent, the development of which is the inner meaning and moral, 
of every planting or seed burial, and subsequent sprouting, which 
despite its first economic meaning which began with the very domesti* 
cation of plants, scon came to be pressed into the higher service of 
expressing man's need of mortifying his crude lower desires that they 
may spring up and bear fniits in due season In the loftier psychic realm. 
Every expropriation of possession to the gods or their priests, every 
lustration or ceremonial washing, every libation of wine or of blood and 
flcfih-bumirg upon altars, every offering of doves, lambs, bulls, or 
human victims, is in order that man may square himself or set himself 
right with the higher powers which are always and everywhere projec- 
tions of his own conscience. Many of even his worst phobias are ex- 
pressions of conscience-made cowardice. From the old AkJcadlan 
dread of the awful Maskim, the Semitic conscience slowly evolved all 
the rituals of purgation to propitiate conscience and expiate an. The 
myskrium Myihraitum centred upon the same theme and approached 
nearest to the Christian sacraments. The Dionysian and Orphic cults 
and the Eleusiman mysteries were those of the death of the lower and 
birth into the higher life. The dying of vegetation in Ihe fall and its 
revival in the spring, and even the daily setting and rising of the sun 
were also pressed into service as symbols of redemption from sin. 
All are paradigms of renunciation of a lower for the attainment of a 
higher end. The purpose of the old chthonian rituals (the dacut, arUh' 
lAmc, and the ihargelic) was apotropic or to effect riddance, exorcism, 
or avoidance of cvfl. The novitiate who had once carried the sacr«d 
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lihttm cried out, "Death 
better have I found." \Micrc Buddhistic dementi enter maa con- 
ceives himself as evolving by his ovm merits in choosing the good uxl 
avoidingthebadthroughalltheordersoftransmigration from the lowest 
to the highest. Even inebriation 13 often a Q'n^ol of 3{»ritual ecstasy 
dtic to the sense of having transcended the range of lower temptatkins 
Jesus' stupendous problem was to rid man of this awful obsession 
of &in» and to deNise and make effective a practical psychotherapy of 
release and salvation. First of all there must be a ne^- orientation as 
to what wa& really right and wrong, and this he cnuld give only by a 
teaching which showed duties in their true perspective, gave a correct 
table of values, and replaced formal by real moral distinctions. But 
in addition to this there must bea removal of Oie scTise of long-accumu- 
lated hereditary guilt and apprehensiveness. How could the pall of 
depres^ve gloora be removed so that man could feel justified and freed 
from the enmity of tbc higher powers? It was just there that Jesus, 
on the ba^ of the widespread atonement ideas and cults, found the 
way that it is the glory of Christianity to have opened. He would 
personate all the \ictims ever oSered to propitiate the gods; would be 
the totemic embodiment of all the first-fnitts, gifts^ animals^ captives 
or Hngs, real or fictive, ever slain for remission; would take upon 
himself all the wounds^ stuprations, and tortures of body or soul ever 
inflicted upon men by themselves or others, in order to placate wrath 
or e\*en the scales of justice. He woufrl be not 3 reluctant but a glad 
and voluntary victim, surrendering, as few of even human victims had 
done, the very will to Uvc itself, choosing freely the most painful and 
disgraceful death, renouncing even the hope of a future life, and feeling 
forsaken and accused of God and man, in a wordj dying a dcatli more 
pathetic than any had ever died before, dooming himself, if need be, to 
titter extinction or to eternal torment as heaven willed, by an act of 
supreme self-immolation. Moreover^ his perfect innocence and abound- 
ing %irtue made this supreme sacrifice still more complete and ideally 
perfect. Thus he underwent every possible punishment and suffered 
every penalty at once, as if he were the incarnation of every pos^le 
vice, crime, or sic. The best suffered the worst in the acme of injustice. 
All the accumulated wTath of the higher powers was concentrated and 
vented upon the paragon of human virtue and perfection. Only by 
the conception and the objective and dramatic representation of & 
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perfect aad also a totcmlc paragon ot humajuty^ invested with the 
supreme aura of divinity, hortorU caitsa^ brought from the heights of 
heaven to the depths of hell, could man be made to feel that the accu- 
mulated wrath augmented by sin cvct since the fall ^^as at last com- 
pletely dischargcdj aod that the higher powers could henceforth be 
conceived as innocuous and man as immune from the curse of guilt un-* 
dcr which he had cowered. The long tragedy that began in the council 
of heaven when the Son determined to go down to earth to taie on the 
form of man^ and which culminated at Golgotha and in the tomb, 
Bhowed in the most appalling way, once and for all, what God thought 
and felt about sin^ because he both required such a ^'ictim and had so 
completely accepted and overwhelmed it. The age-long complex of 
giult and fear was here fully brought up into consciousness, and by 
being objectified was thereby made evictable, so tliat the cure of the 
obsession was brought within man's reach- The sense of sin and 
atonement are like all-pervasive chemical dements which because of 
their intense affinities are hard to isolate, but which are here for a mo- 
ment seen in their frce^ pure, nascent state, as moral elements that 
pervade all human experience. 

What now remains for man to do is to realize that the whole proc- 
ess is endopsychic; that it is at root an autosoteriological process; 
that the great tragedy is not an outer spectacle, but a symbolization of 
an inner process of self-kalharais which Mansoul has achieved; that 
pity for Jesus' agonies is really self-pity; and that "the suffering ser- 
vant" of Yahveh isinvcr>'facl and truthman himself, whose release is 
really achieved only when he repeats the act of self-purgation in himself. 
Only because of man's persistent ejective habit of thought is it hard to 
realise that it is all only a projection into the field of history of an internal 
process, and that the precious symbols of ransom and vicarious atone- 
ment are necessary, and that man has been so persistently prone to think 
Mmself saved from without by the imputation of an alien righteousness. 

.Again, the psychology of anger shows that when it has flamed forth 
with abandon, and especially toward an innocent and lovable being, it 
is followed by an ambivalent wave of pity and perhaps love. The 
tragedy of Calvary makes man impute the s-imc process to the soul of 
God, so that a new dispensation of benignity succeeds that of wrath 
and punishment, as if the mind of the divine being had been converted 
to a new attitude toward man. This means that sympathetic par* 
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ti^Kitloa b the story of the cross brings a new attitude of mu towiid 
hiinself. He haa evicted the old dread, and in 50 doing hiA own soul 
is rcsurrecteA The real Resurrection thus is not an achkvanient of 
Jews. But what roan has done for his ideal self, symbolized ob- 
jectively by the Resurrection, he has ascribed to Jesus, now inwardly 
seen to be his own alter c^a and the ideal renouncer of all regressive 
tendencies. Euchaiistic bread and wine, the baptism, all survivals of 
the old and world-wide blood covenants and kaomc cults, and all the 
coj^ious imagery of Paul and of the Fourth Gospel touching incorpora* 
tion and identification with Jesus, are precious rituals, symbols, ud 
types of the psychologic fact that Jesus is in very truth the incarnation 
of man^s better self, purified of sin, and that Jesus' Resurrection is not 
a fail accompli but a perennial duty of all bdievers. All these rites 
thus are so many invocations to resubjectif\' Ihe processes of salvation,' 
AH that is of value in human life strikes its roots deep into our 
histinctive nature, and what rises highest has the deepest and oldest 
roots. This shows the need of constant transformation of all that 
Is t>esl in MS into e\'er-higher and more sublimated forms. There must 
be incessant new adjustmenls and finer adaptations. Sin is failure to 
hold to new insights and ideas, and this causes uncertainty and failure 
of the power to put them to woA, Failure to make these most-needed 
readjustments brings a sense of iinxiety closely allied to guilt, into which 
it easily passes over, and misfortune often arouses or deepens a sense 
of guilt. In this tense state the soul sometimes yields to and carries 
out some base impulsion, and this arouses into action the next highet 
power that controls the impulse, so that such lapses may issue in the 
renunciation of the base tendency. This b, however, a dangerous 
way of making sin abotmd that grace may the more abound, and we 
think of the great sinners who have been saved by a great salvation. 
In the struggle to be released from the body of death, the soul for wliom 
these processes are objectified projects into God his own wish to punishi 
and expects him to avenge what he would, but cannot. It is just the 
suis wc are inclined to that wc arc most anxious for him to punish. Hie 
vindictive God thus expresses man^s sometimes almost Sadistic rage 
against his own faults. In his reprobation of sin we mirror our own 
abhorre nce of it. Thus wc are both punisher and victim. Again, vrc 
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may wreak vengeance upon iimoccnt objects by transfer, when we are 
really wroth only at ourselves. Thus the guilty conscience makes 
scapegoats or vicariates for its own ill deserts. All offerings to the 
gods are not only self-penalizations, because ihey invoh'e sacrifice of 
personal or communal goods, which are expropriated, but we feel and 
express our resentment in the obloquy and cruelty we mete out to the 
proxy of our sins. Thus Mansoul is bifrontic- Man punishes huxtsclf, 
and Paul was logical in bf erring that if, as the whole Hebrew scheme of 
sacrifice unplied, guilt and punishment could be transferred, merit 
could also be transferred. So, too, the siclcssness of Jesus meant that 
maD felt that there was a bottom core of goodness in Ws own nature 
beneath all the guilt, and that when all its guilt and sin had been purged 
away and atoned, this would shine forth as if resurrected from the dead. 
Thus Paul's theory of vicariousness was after all a concession to the 
hardness of men's hearts and the blindness of their minds, because 
Jesus is at bottom not a substitute. He ie in very deed ipsissimal man 
himself, and all that happened or was done for the one was also done 
for the other. Thus Jesus' fate was only an allegory of what really 
iransphres in every soul that becomes regenerate and finds again the 
lost trail. The sarcous man dies, and the pneumatic man arises in his 
place, reformed, reoricntedj and rccoDstellated, 

For long evolutionary ages, probably since the troglodytes, the 
chief fact in the psychic history of man was his uncertainty and fear 
concerning his own place in the universe. Long and hard had been 
his struggle for survival with the formidable animal forms that would 
not recognize him as lord of creation. Nature visited him also with 
storm, flood, drouth, iaminc. disease; the fruits of the caith were un- 
certain; enemies lurked about; and instead of being in a lawful cosmos 
his ignorance made his world full of mysterious and capricious forces 
which were really of his own creation, so that his mind was saturated 
with superstitious dreads. lie must be incessantly circumspect, and 
e\'ery calamity that befell him, even death, was due to his own fault, 
and very likely was the retributive act of invisible personalities. Per- 
haps he felt that his predecessors had offended; but certainly he felt 
that he had, and that he was constantly liable to oflend the powers that 
shaped his fate. We probably have in the analyses of neuroses with 
compulsive ideas a very good survival of this old savage conception of 
sin and its dangers, and ways to avoid it. Now nothing b so provoca- 
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tive of projection as this sense of guilt. Evil must be tjctradilcd, and 
so, U Wundt shows, bad demons were projeclcd bcfcn: the bcaign gods, 
and it needed but little secondary working over of these outwaid 
expressions of this conflict in his own soul to develop and establish 
the conception of a dual world ruled by two groups of powers, one 
friendly and thc> other boslQe. \Vb«i this was done the unconsdoiis 
processes in man's soul became more acccsw'blc, and instead of inq)cni- 
tivc psychoses there were commands or prohibitions from without to 
check, and some to facilitate, the expression of man'ii impulses. Sym- 
bols and dreams although ihcse powers were, ihe>' were very efficient 
for control That man did not, however, entirely resign the con* 
trol of himself to his gods is seen by the belief in the omn^tencc of 
his own thought or wish, traces of which we can stiQ see in infoncy, 
but which have their diief illustration in magic, by which num directs 
the £Ction of gcxls. U he had forgotten that the supernal powers were 
made, warp and woof, out of his own soul-stuff, and had never begun 
to realize how GoUpsistic he had been, and never consciously said "All 
this transcendental universe, it is I," he nevertheless drew the prag- 
matic moral of this fact in the birlicf that by manifold and fit spells, 
incantations, and later by rites, ceremonies, and prayer^ he could con* 
strain the high powers. 

Very slowly, particularly in the Hebrew ccnsc.iou»nes<i and in the 
patriarchal agc^ the concepts of good as o\'er against bad poweis bad 
been fused together in one unitar>^ monotheistic idea, fashioned on the 
pattern of the father and beadsman of the pastoral tribe, who was both 
loved and dreaded with the same feelings which psydioanalysts &how3 
younger children still have toward their father. All sin was against 
the God-father, and when the Scsh-and-blood head of the clan died or 
was slaiD (his slaughter being perhaps the primal sin in the world], 
whatever of this God-idea remained was attached to the father suito 
gate, totemism began, and relij^on began to consist in identificatioD 
with the totem by blood covenants, by commensal eating, and in 
sublimation by fire, in burnt oBcrings and inccnscj with 
refinement as the God-idea grew and withdrew,' 
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Thus, when Jesus, the perfect totcraic man, offered himself up 
voluntanly as a sacrifice and vas accepted and allowed to die as a 
victim, the old kingdom of law became bankrupt. It had uttcily and 
hopelessly failed The Yahvdi of the prie&ts imd Levttcs was dead. 
Like the Titans, he had devoured his own offspring, and the tragedy 
of Golgotha was his funeral. He was slain by the rigorous execution 
of his own law. He had long been an obsession from which man was 
now at last released. Jesus' death had also been the death of the 
Ur-Father. He would no longer exact to the uttermost farthing of the 
letter or take his pound of flesh. Kis whole disposition had suffered a 
feductio ad absjirditm^^ and there was no further ratstm d'vtre for hlmi 
although we see only the ambivalent side of Jesus' re^-erence and filial 
devotion to him, for this apparently was all that came into Jesus' own 
consciousness- It was Ihis tendency' to co\"cr up the slaughter of the 
old God which was £ei:5ed upon and greatly exaggerated, espedally by 
Paul and Ihe author of the Fourth Gospel^ who could never conceive 
Jesus as a noble parricide who ^-ith super-Promethean defiance had 
challenged and slain the Deity of the temple and the Uwh As Theseus 
slew the Minotaur, Siegfried and Saint George the dragon, so Jesus 
had overcome the antiquated and cruel guardian and executor of the 
law, and thereby released man from his age-long sense of accumulated 
guilt and the haunilng dread of unworthiness that it had become the 
chief function of Yahveh as well as of all his psychogcnctic predecessors 
m other races, back to the first malign demons, to inculcate. It was a 
supreme act of genius to detect his vubcrable point, of stnitegy to 
find how to reach it, and of devotion to inflict the ccup do grSce. 
OriginaUy a combination, as we saw, of the good and bad powers that 
ruled human life into a imipersonal form, Yahveh thus had degenerated 
from his golden age into a predominantly malign being, fully ripe for 
execution. Jesiis' method of accomphshing this result by drawing all 
the venom out of Vahveh upon his own innocent self, so that both died 
together, was perhaps the supreme achievement of the human soul, 
so that Jesus' Resunection and exaltation to Supreme Deity aftei^ 
ward is a monument that humanity had to rear to this great act 
of deliverance. Thus the concurrent EinfUldung, which is in 
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fact the supreme t«t of ihe real itctual cxbtencc of any person, 
vouches c\xn more strongly for the factuality of the risen Jcaus 
thu it docs for the Jcsu9 oF Galilee and Gethsemane, and all 
the udmiruMe and scliolarly argumentiitiun of men like Lake, 
that bases belief in the risen Jesus upon the e\-Idcncc of the cnq>ty 
tombj must tend to divert us from the thief psychodynamic evidence 
on which we must mainly depend for the affirmation of that with- 
out which "our faith is vain." Indeed, at this distance and hence- 
forth increasingly and forever, the chief haws of our belief in the 
wjpcrhistorical reality of Jesus is that the folk-soul being what it is, he 
bad to rise. 

I On the one hand, ahhough Yahveh had degenerated far toward 
ethical dotage, as compared with the conceptions of him held in the 
cinssic age of prophecy, and liad become vindictive and pt^tt}', with 
much of the ceremonial punctilio of senescence, it could never be for- 
gotten that although he was ripe for death, because there was more 
harm than good left in htm, he was still, although defunct^ the Lord of 
llie old cOAicnant and of precious memories. Hence, as if dimly realiz- 
ing the patricidal attitude and act to which fate had destined him with 
respect to the God of the Jewish orthodoxy of his day, Jesus had do 
disposition to degrade Yahveh to the position of an ex-God or to 
diabolize him^ for Jesus was no usurping aspiier for Godhood by dis- 
placing a predecessor, as all new gods had done before. But by the 
laws of ambivalence and compensation the better elements of Yahveh's 
nature were not only conserved but, now that he was gone, pven a 
loftier and far more attractive interpretation than ever before. Thus, 
along with the accession of Jesus to plenary Deity, not only had the 
better side of the God-father idea been conserved but Yahvdi might 
in a sense be said to have been converted to a new bemgnity. He 
was again humanized, refined, and exalted. Thus Cod and man w*ere 
each atoned, and the God-idea as ^\'cll as Jesus was resurrected from 
the dead in transfigured form- This was the great reconciliation- 
Thus the inmost soul of the race was revealed and spoke as never 
before or since. The last drcar>' and ominous word of tlic Old Tei(a- 
mcnt with which the old dispensation closed was a threat which MaU 
acW puts into Yahvch's mouth "to come and smite the earth with 
a curse." But this empire of fear was over, and God in Christ had 
reconciled man to himself in the new liberty of the sons of God. To all 
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irito will love and serve God and God in man^ the old era, therefore, 
of dread, and the incessant and intennlnable sacrifice which began, 
perh^»s, with the very first and lowest man ai»l was world-wide, was 
over. Thus in raising Jesus from the dead Mansoul raised both God 
and itself, and entered a new world as a new creature. 
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